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INDIAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


EARLE R. 


Of ail the various branches of photog- 
raphy in which one may engage, for 
pleasure or profit, Indian photography 
is the most fascinating, and at times the 
most discouraging, at least for those who 
have tried it seriously. Only the hunter 
or the nature photographer can experi- 
ence the great joy that one feels after 
eapturing the likeness of some brave 
whom you have stalked, probably for 
days, and at last ‘‘shot’’ without his 
knewledge and, perhaps, consent. It is 
as exciting as hunting big game with a 
rifle or any kind of wild life with the 
camera. Let me add, too, that if you 
attempt to photograph any Indian with- 
out their consent, be sure that you 
know with whom you are dealing; other- 
wise this sport or pastime may become 
as dangerous as grizzly bear hunting. 

Indian photography is of more general 
interest than one would at first suppose. 
There are few photographers, both am- 
ateur and professional, in the Far West 
who have not engaged in it to a greater 
or less extent, and many choice nega- 
tives of the Red Man may also be found 
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in the collections of a large number of 
Kasterners. 

To my mind there are two classes of 
Indian photography—posing and instan- 
taneous. Many good pictures are ob- 
tained by the former method, but they 
are all too self-conscious and they lack 
that artistie quality for which we strive 
so hard in all departments of art. Any 
person is hard to pose, but it is next to 
impossible to pose an Indian with much 
suceess. In order to obtain the best pie- 
ture of the Red Man it is necessary to 
stalk him like a wild animal and make 
the exposure when he is least expecting 
it. Of eourse, for this, instantaneous 
work is necessary. 

To be successful you should live for a 
time among the Indians with whom you 
wish to work, so that they will get used 
to your presence. When they cease to 
be curious and become acquainted with 
you is the time to begin. They will no 
longer pay attention to you, after which 
you may do work that would be for- 
bidden to a stranger. 


It is not absolutely necessary to obtain 
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UTE BRAVE; AN EXAMPLE OF 


TOGRAPHY. 


POSED PHO- 


an Indian’s consent, but if, after you are 
acquainted, he or she, as the case may be, 
still has objections, be careful, for if they 
find out that you have photographed 
them you may find yourself in grave 
trouble and, perhaps, danger. Indians 
are very superstitious and many believe 
that harm will come to them.if a camera 
is turned their way. However, some 
tribes, after they have become acquaint- 
ed with you, do not mind it in the least. 

The outfit is the most important point 
of all. Do not get a large, clumsy plate 
camera; it is a nuisance in more ways 
than one. I think that the best author- 


ities on this subject will agree with me 


in saying that the most satisfactory is 
a small film machine, not larger than 


314 by 51% inches, which can be operated 
easily and quickly, and which is ineon- 
spicuous. Enlargements may be made at 
a small cost from your choice negatives, 
and thus the expense is not as great as 
for a larger outfit, while the results are 
as good and often better. The man with 
the plate camera will find that his trou- 
bles never cease; but I will deal with 
this later. 

The lens and shutter are the next im- 
portant points. You should have a lens 
quick enough (about f 6.3 or £6.5) to 
make an instantaneous exposure on a 
cloudy day. In this work you will get 
chances that may only come once in a 
lifetime, and you should be prepared to 
take advantage of them. If some im- 
portant dance or other ceremony hap- 
pens to take place on a cloudy day you 
should have a lens that will not fail 
you. . 

My first experiences in this line were 
with a plate camera. To begin with, 
it was too bulky and could not be man- 
ipulated quick enough. I had to carry 
too much around with me, and it took 
too long to change the plate holders af- 
ter taking a picture. I had twelve 
double plate holders, thus giving me 
twenty-four exposures. However, I 
soon found that this was not enough, 
and so I had a large, light-proof bag 
made with draw-strings at the mouth. 
By using this device I could change 
plates at any time or place; but it was 
very unhandy and about the hottest 
thing that could be imagined. Then, 
too, it required a special pack horse to 
earry all the paraphernalia for my cld 
plate camera. Pack horses are very 
deceptive ; it may require several men to 
saddle and pack the one that you have. 
An animal of this description is very 
dangerous to anything breakable, such 
as dry plates. 
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Another grave danger is from water. 
Plates may be spoiled by a heavy rain 
in camp or on the trail, but the greatest 
danger is from fording streams, espe- 
cially desert streams where the quick- 
sands are bad. When the opposite bank 
is reached you are liable to find that 
your kyacks are full of water, and your 
whole outfit spoiled, as it is almost im- 
possible to pack plates so that they are 
water proof. 

My first experience in Indian photog- 
raphy was at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, where I obtained, for a considera- 
tion, some pictures of several members of 
the Six Nations tribes. They were posed 
and I was satisfied at the time, but I 
can pick many flaws in them now. ‘The 
next year I went to the mountains of 
Southwestern Colorado where I 
close to the Southern Ute and Navajo 
reservations. 


was 


I made several trips to 
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their country, and I soon realized that 
my plate ceemera would not fill the bill. 
I could not photograph them in their 
daily life as I wished to do. 

On my first journey to these reserva- 
tions I only secured two pictures, but 
the second time, which was about a week 
later, I obtained a large number of both 
tribes. I remained with them for some 
time and made many good friends, es- 
that 
time I was at a trading post on the San 
New 
spent most of my time. It 


pecially among the Navajos. At 


Juan river in Mexico, where | 
was in the 
heart of a great desert, and a wild, re 
mote region it was, as can well be imag- 
the that | 


was the first white man to visit the store 


ined when trader told me 


during the two years that he had been 
there. 

The chief of the Navajos in that see 
tion was a very intelligent and progres 

















NAVAJO BLANKET WEAVER ON THE SAN JUAN RIVER, N. M. 
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sive man. He had traveled some, hav- 
ing been a member of a delegation to 
Washington City. Unlike most Indians, 
he wished hts children to go to school, 
and his oldest son, who had attended 
at Santa Fé, 
The old 
chief, whose name was Sandoval, and I 


the government school 


acted as interpreter for us. 


soon became firm friends. 
News travels swiftly in the Indian 
country, and before long many natives 
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haunts of civilized man. I have wished 
many times since then that I had gone 
on that trip. I would have undoubted- 
ly seen many phases and customs of 
Indian life which I will never get an 
opportunity to witness again. 

It was several years before I again 
had an opportunity to indulge in this, 
my favorite pastime. During the sum- 
mer of 1906 I was in Northern Arizona, 
in the vicinity of the Navajo and Hopi 
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A HOPI VILLAGE SCENE, TAKEN ¥ROM A HOUSETOP IN ORAIBI. 


had visited the trading store to see the 
strange white man there. The fact that 
I was a friend of their chief gave me 
some prestige, which I was not slow to 
take advantage of, and a number who 
had flatly refused on my first trip now 
volunteered to pose for me. 

Sandoval invited me to go on a bear 
hunt with him to the Carriso mountains, 
just across the Arizona line; but my 
time was limited and I was soon com- 


pelled to return, reluctantly, to the 


reservations. The time for the famous 
Snake Danee of the latter tribe was 
drawing near, and as I had the oppor- 
tunity I decided to go. I had a new out- 
fit which consisted of an Eastman Fold- 
ing Pocket Kodak No. 3:and a heavy tin 
box with a screw top, which would hold 
twelve rolls of film, thus giving me one 
hundred “and twenty exposures. I 
tested this case and found that it was 
thoroughly waterproof. It was quite 
convenient, too, as I could carry it with 
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my kodak on my saddle horse, which 
was in great contrast to the days of my 
old plate camera and its bulky outfit. 
The Snake Dance that year was at 
the pueblo of Oraibi. This is the most 
ancient of all of the Hopi villages; it 
is said to be several thousand years old, 
and today one may see Indian life there 
just as it was hundreds of years ago. 
There had been factional troubles among 
the natives of Oraibi and the date of 
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a clear day. I will not go into the de- 
tails of the events of that day, as there 
have been so many excellent descrip- 
tions of this weird ceremony written. 
The Snake Race occurred at sunrise, and 
I obtained some good negatives in spite 
of the poor light. During the day I 
took some village scenes, but there were 
so many strangers present that the In- 
dians were a little shy. 

The main event of the day, the Snake 














HOPI SNAKE DANCE AT MISHONGNOVI, 


TERING 


THE 


the dance was changed twice but it fin- 
ally took place on September 5th. This 
made the prospects for. photography 
much better, as this weird ceremony is 
generally held during the rainy season, 
when the sky is usually very cloudy; 
but the bad weather is nearly over by 
September 1st. 

The most interesting events on the 
day of the dance occurred very early in 
the morning and late in the afternoon, 
so a good lens is very essential, even on 


THEIR KIVA AFTER 


IN 1907. THE ANTELOPE PRIESTS EN 


THE DANCE 


ARIZ., 


Danee, oceurred at about 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon. There was not a cloud 
in sight and the day was ideal. As the 
time for the performance approached, 
the main plaza of the village began to 
fill with as picturesque a crowd as one 
eould find anywhere, even in the far 
corners of the great West. ‘There were 
about fifteen hundred Indians present, 
and perhaps fifty white people. That 


gathering alone was worth going many 
miles to behold, and it is doubtful if 























THE HOPI SNAKE DANCE AT 


such a throng will ever again be brought 
together, as the old time Snake Dance 
at Oraibi The 


is a thing of the past. 
sun was far down towards the horizon 


before the ceremony began, but not- 


ORAIBI, ARIZ., IN 1906. 





THE CIRCUIT OF ANTELOPE PRIESTS. 


withstanding this I secured some excel- 
lent photographs. The performers were 
wrought up to the highest pitch of re- 
ligious excitement and paid not the 
slightest bit of attention to anyone; and 











THE MISHONGNOVI FLUTE SOCIBTIES MARCHING FROM THE FLUTE SPRING TO THE VIL- 
LAGE PLAZA. 
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nearly all of my exposures turned out 
good. 

I made two more journeys to Hopi- 
land after that—one in 1907 and the 
last in 1908. During these latter trips 
I remained for some time among these 
Indians, and I was more successful than 
on my first expedition. 

The Snake Dance at Mishongnovi in 
1907 occurred on August 18th, during 
the rainy season. All that day heavy 
clouds covered the whole sky, and de- 
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Dance took place at Oraibi. About noon 
the sky cleared and before time for the 
ceremony there was good light, and I 
secured a number of excellent negatives 
of this picturesque performance. 

I remained at Oraibi for several days, 
and during that time I obtained several 


good village scenes that would have 
been impossible with my old _ plate 
camera. QOne in particular is of several 


women and children sitting on the edge 
Just as I turned around the 


of a kiva. 
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MISHONGNOVI, 1907 


HOPI SNAKE DANCE AT 





spite the fact that my lens has a speed 
of f. 6.3, I was afraid that there was not 
enough light for instantaneous work. 
However, I was there to take pictures, 
and I made as many exposures as if the 
weather had been perfectly clear. The 
result was that I secured a batch of neg- 
atives which it would be very difficult 
indeed to replace. They are a little 
thin, but with careful printing I ob- 
tained good results. 

The next day (August 19th) a Flute 


WINNER OF THE SNAKE RACE RECEIVING HIS 
PRIZE 


ak 








corner of a building into the village 


plaza, I saw the group. Quickly step- 
ping back out of sight, I hastily ad- 
justed my kodak and again walked into 
view, pressing the bulb before they saw 
me. The day was cloudy and such a 

impossible 
I value this 


picture would have been 


with an ordinary lens. 
photograph very highly. 

The next year, 1908, again found me 
in this weird land of enchantment, and 


among this strange people of the desert. 
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The Snake Dance at Oraibi took place 
on August 21st. Owing to the factional 
before mentioned, the entire 
Antelope Society had withdrawn to a 
and of the old 


troubles 


new village, many 


Snake priests had followed them. There- 
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en permission to photograph the altar 
of the Blue Flute Society. 

In conelusion I will say that there is 
no branch of photography that is as fas- 
cinating for me or from which I have 
derived as much pleasure as my work 


among the Indians. If any of you ever 
have the opportunity to engage in it, no 
matter how small it may be, do not fail 
to take advantage of it. By following 
it up I have been in many of the strange 
parts of our country, and seen some of 
the most weird sights that man has ever 
witnessed; and I have obtained photo- 
graphic records of a-people who are fast 
disappearing from the face of the 
earth. 


fore this performance lacked the life 
and vim of dances. The 
clouds were very heavy all day but in 
spite of this I secured a number of fair- 
ly good negatives. 

fortunate enough to be 
able to photograph the entire outdoor 


previous 


I was also 
performance of the Flute societies at 
Mishongnovi, and, as I now had some 


friends among these Indians, I was giv- 








Dat’s De Game! 


W’en der out on de fiel’, guy, out on de fiel’, 
Wit’ t’rowin’ an’ ketchin’ de ball— 

An’ de bleachers ’r’ lined wit’ de hungry fans, 
Awaitin’ t’ hear “Play ball!”— 

Aw nix on de op’ra dat’s comic ’r’ gran’; 
Go ’way wit’ de pictur’ shows; 

We’re a-livin’ dose days wit’ de bleacherite, 
‘Mong de slides, an’ ketches an’ t’rows. 


(And listen) 

“See de find! He’s de champ wit’ de brainy top, 
An’ a spitter an’ fade-away; 

He's a batter an’ pitcher—now w’at d’ye know? 
An’ a fielder dat’s all in de play; 

Crn vou beat it? Goon! He’ll steal two a game, 
And slug ’em five hunderd an’ more, 

He’s de man wit’ de noodle—de clean-up bat, 
Who fielded ’em nine-eighty-four!” 


(Later: same voice, when the find foundered): 
“Well, look at de mut—at de bloomin’ dub— 
Get nex’ to de faker’s king; 
He’s de lead-foot kid, wit’ de saw dust head; 
De cul wit’ de pale glass wing; 
Go back to de vines; it’s de marbles fer you: 
Vat’s de onliest game you'll fit. 
Stand up t’ de plate—aw! look! he’s afraid!!! 
A hit, Frost; give us a hit!!! 
ZELL E. BUELL 
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FUR TRAPPERS OF THE LABRADOR 


DILLON WALLACE 


Every man on the 
Labrador is a_ trap- 
per and a fisherman. 
Every boy is preor- 
dained to follow in 
his father’s foot- 
steps. There is no 
other way by which 
he can make a living, 
for Labrador offers 
him no other busi- 
ness or trade or pro- 
fession. 

The country itself 
presents to the sea a 
coast of uttermost 
desolation. No hint 
of verdure breaks the 








monotony of gray, 


storm-scoured rocks. THE LIVEYERE 


TRAPPER MAKES THE ROUNDS OF HIS TRAPS 


WITH DOGS AND KOMALIK, WHEN POSSIBLE. 


Low - lying, naked 
islands guard tortuous passages to in- 
numerable bays and inlets. High, beet- 
ling cliffs frown down upon narrow, 
deep fjords whose wild and rugged 
grandeur and whose marvelous beauty 
equal, if not surpass, the world-famed 
fjords of Norway. Mr. Peary, in de- 
scribing the Labrador coast, once said: 
‘‘The rocks and shores of this coast, to 
my mind, are more sombre and desolate 
in appearance than the shores of Green- 
land as far north as Diseo Bay.’’ 

I first beheld these rocky reaches on 
a blustery July evening in 1903, and it 
seemed to me then almost incredible 
that man could exist upon them. ‘‘ How 
is it possible?’’ I asked. It was my des- 
jtiny to be answered by an experience 
‘of two summers and two winters, in 
which I was to endure the extremest 


hardship, and to share the fortunes of 
the hardy people. 

Rude huts, sometimes of turf, stand- 
ing upon wind-swept islands, shelter the 
native and his family during the fishing 
season, which begins with the middle of 
June and ends with September. 

Starved forests reach up from the 
heads of hidden bays and line the coasts 
of deep inlets. In the edge of these for- 
ests, but always within stone’s throw of 
the shore, nestles the trapper’s winter 
cabin. Sometimes it is of logs, some- 
times, where logs are scarce, of pit-sawn 
planks. This is his real home, for here 
he lives through eight or nine months of 
the year. The turf hut on the island is 
merely a makeshift shelter. 

Behind the coast and the cabins lies 


his winter hunting grounds—a region 
471 
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twice as large as the combined area of 
the New England States, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Ohio and Indiana and peopled only by 
widely-seattered bands of roving Indi- 
ans. 

Krom the Straits of Belle Isle north- 
ward to Davis Inlet we find chiefly 
breeds, a few white settlers and a few 
Eskimos with English as the language 
and with the percentage of breeds in- 


creasing, and then Eskimos, as we pro- 


North of Davis Inlet 
white man and breed give way to Es- 


ceed northward. 


kimo, and north of this point Eskimo is 
the language of the country. Finally we 
enter a land where no trees grow. Here 
tupeks (skin tents) in summer and snow 
igloos in winter take the place of ecab- 
ins and huts, and extremely primitive 
conditions prevail. 

On the English-speaking section of 
the coast referred to, the natives, white 
alike, are known as live- 


and breed 


yeres. In the summer, fleets of fishing 
schooners from Newfoundland sail down 
to the Labrador to pursue the cod fish- 


eries, and earrying back with them their 
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crews of fishermen, return to their own 
more hospitable ports in October with 
the first hint of the approach of the 
blizzard-ridden winter of the North. 
When on the fishing grounds the New- 
foundlanders speak of the permanent 
dwellers of the coast as ‘‘live yeres’’ 
(live heres), and thus the appellation 
‘‘liveyere’’ has been fastened upon the 
people. 

There is one exception. Those who 
dwell on the shores of Hamilton Inlet, 
inside of what is known as ‘‘The Nar- 
rows’’—a region never invaded by the 
Newfoundland fishermen —are called 
‘* planters. Hamilton Inlet is an arm 
of the sea, indenting the eastern coast 
of Labrador to a depth of one hundred 
and fifty miles. It has a wide, island- 
blocked mouth which narrows until six- 
ty miles inland it becomes a strait. This 
strait is called ‘‘The Narrows.’’ Within 
the strait the inlet broadens to some 
thirty miles in width and extending 
ninety miles in a southwesterly direc- 
tion forms a small inland sea the main 
body known as Groswater Bay, the 
scuthwesterly end as Goose Bay. 
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THE LABRADOR COAST IN SUMMER 
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The white liveyeres are chiefly New- 
foundlanders who came here to hunt 
and fish, and remained. 
descendants of earlier white fishermen 


who settled upon the coast and married 


The breeds are 


Eskimo wives. 

The planters of Hamilton Inlet ere 
mainly descendants of North of Sect- 
land men who came to the Labrador 
as servants of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. In time they disconnected them- 
selves from the service, became trappers, 
took native wives, and remained perma- 
nently in the country. Such names as 
MacLean, Beakie, Montague, Campbell 
and Goudie prevail. 

Two of these former Scotch servants 
are still living. They both served un- 
der Lord Strathcona when he was plain 
Donald Smith, factor at Northwest 
River Post. 

The Hamilton Inlet planters 
among the best and most successful 
trappers of the Labrador. 
are more comfortable than those of the 
average liveyeres, and are kept secrupu- 
lously clean. It is a part of the religion 
of the planter women to scour with 
sand and soap the floors, tables and 
other woodwork to immaculate white- 
ness each Wednesday and Saturday. 

The majority of the cabins contain 
one or two rooms—rarely more than 
two. The beds are built like ship’s 
bunks, at the side, and screened with 
curtains. The furniture is home-made, 
and chests or benches usually serve as 


are 


Their houses 


seats. 

While occasionally three or four cab- 
ins may be grouped in a particularly 
favorable location, they are commonly 
scattered along the coast at intervals of 
from five to twenty miles. Families 


separated by sixty or seventy or 
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AND HIS FAMILY 


“planters.” 


A TRAPPER 
Of Hamiltcn Inlet; 


locally known as 


even a hundred miles are neighbors 

The latchstring always hangs on the 
outside of the door, and no door is ever 
locked. No traveler is ever permitted 
to pass a cabin without a brief stop for 
tea and such simple food as the eabin 
may contain. He is always welcome for 
the night, and he stretches his sleeping 
bag, which he carries with him, upon 
the floor of his host’s cabin, without 
leave or question. 

Bread, salt pork, tea and molasses are 
the food staples, though pork is often an 
expensive luxury, to be indulged in only 
as a particular treat. 

This diet, however, is usually supple- 
mented by fish or some variety of game 
—ecaribou venison, rabbits, bears, porcu- 


pines, beaver, lynx, seals, spruce grouse, 


ptarmigans, wild ducks and geese, and 
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A TRAPPER’S TILT. 
even owls—almost everything finds its 
way into the pot. I have also dined well 
in Labrador upon fox meat, loons and 
gulls. 

Vegetables cannot be grown, save in 
one or two particularly favored spots, 
where the hardier ones partially develop, 
and vegetables are therefore practically 
There are, however, several 
varieties of baked-apple 
the blueberry, a small upland 


unknown. 
berries—the 
berry, 
cranberry, the mossberry and one or 
two others, fairly plentiful in some re- 
gions, and eagerly gathered. 

It is not always possible to obtain 
game. In the winter I have more often 
than not found liveyere families barely 


subsisting upon flour and tea. There 


was a liveyere named Oliver, whose fam- 


ily I knew, who, driven close to starva- 
tion, tramped a round of forty or fifty 
miles in a vain effort to obtain provi- 
sions from his neighbors. But they were 
nearly as badly off as himself, and he 
returned to his cabin empty-handed. 
Some of his family could survive on 
what they had until open water brought 
supply vessels, but not all, and with grim 
determination to sacrifice, the liveyere 
sent his wife and their eldest son and 
daughter away on an errand, and during 
their absence from the cabin, killed his 
three youngest children with an ax and 
himself with his gun. With.this redue- 
tion in the number of mouths to feed 
the three 
and, so far as I know, are still living 

The Indians of the interior starve 
when the earibou fails them. There was 
a winter twenty years ago when three 
out of every five Nascaupee Indians per- 
ished from starvation because of their 
failure to find and kill caribou. 

The Eskimos of the Far North have 
more than once been driven to ecannibal- 
ism. An Eskimo with whom I traveled 
in the Ungava region in 1905 assisted, 


were saved from starvation, 


a few years previously, in eating his own 
erandmother. It is reported that during 
another winter of great scarcity of food, 
since my return, sporadic cases of can- 
nibalism again occurred. 

The planters of Hamilton Inlet fure 
better than the outer-coast liveyeres, for 
in the spruce forests reaching back from 
the Inlet shores game is always more 
abundant than in the sparsely timbered 
regions contiguous to the smaller bays. 

Martens, minks, foxes and lynx are 
the fur-bearing animals chiefly trapped 
and hunted, though otters, beavers and 
bears—both black and polar—are not 
overlooked. There are no finer furs in 
the world than those that come from cen- 
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tral and northern Labrador. The mar- 
tens and minks are a rich, glossy black, 
deeply and thickly furred. Many of the 
black and silver fox pelts that I have 
seen in the possession of trappers or 
traders were beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion, and of astounding value. These, 
of course, are prizes when captured, 
though reds and crosses —of the same 
species as the silver or black—are fairly 
plentiful. White foxes are found as far 
south as the Straits of Belle Isle, and 
in the Ungava district are numerous. 
Here, too, the blue fox—helonging to the 
same species as the white—is by no 
means uncommon. 

Each trapper has his trail, or ‘‘path,’’ 
as he ealls it, extending through a cer- 
tain region which he claims, by prescrip- 
tion, as his trapping ground. That is to 
say, he goes upon unoccupied ground, 
sets his traps and claims the ground as 
his own for the purpose of trapping. 
This right is acknowledged and respect- 
ed by every other trapper, and one never 
traps upon another’s territory. 

With the exception of a few of the 
planters at the head of Hamilton Inlet, 
leaving out of consideration the Indian, 
none extend their paths much beyond 
forty or fifty miles from tidewater. 
Some of the Hamilton Inlet trappers 
have, however, ascended the Grand River 
Valley to a distance of nearly three hun- 
dred miles, two or three venture a con- 
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siderable distance up the Nascaupee 
River Valley, and two or three others 


some forty miles or so beyond Grand 


Lake—that is to say, eighty miles from 
tidewater. 

Those destined for the higher points 
along the Grand River leave the Inlet 
with boats laden with their winter sup- 
plies as early as August, for they have a 
long and toilsome journey before them, 
with many rapids to circumvent and 
many portages to be made before the 
scene of their winter 
reached. Sometimes they 
snowshoes at the end of 
haul back with them on 
‘*flat-sieds’’ they call them 
but 
upon their trapping grounds until the 
break-up in June. 


activities is 
return on 

December to 

toboggans 


additional 
supplies ; generally they remain 
Those, however, who 
do not trap too far inland endeavor to 
visit their homes for a week at the New 
Year, and the first of 


March. 


Steel traps are now generally used, 


again about 


though some trapping is still done with 
deadfalls, and the Indians of the North 
rely upon deadfalls almost exclusively 
A ‘‘path’’ does not mean a continuous 
straight trail. ‘There may be many 
branching trails, circumventing marshes 
and lakes, following streams or winding 
through forests, wherever the trapper be- 
lieves there is promise that his traps will 
yield him harvest. In 


this manner a 











A HUDSON’S BAY TRADING POST ON THE LABRADOR. 


























A FACTOR 


In charge of a eee oe Co.’s post on the 
single trapper covers a vast amount of 
territory, and attends to anywhere from 
two hundred te four hundred traps, vis- 
iting them about onee a week, when 
storms do not interfere. That is to say, 
it requires nearly a week for the trap- 
per, traveling at the rate of fifteen miles 
a day, to make a complete survey of his 
traps. 

At convenient points along his path 
the trapper builds small log eabins - 
about 8 by 10 feet in size—ealled tilts, 
to serve as night shelter and provision 
bases. These tilts are heated by sheet 
iron tent stoves, which he makes himself 
from sheet iron and rivets purchased at 
the trading posts. The tilts are snug 
and substantial and offer safe and com- 
fortable retreats in time of severe and 


long-continued storms. 
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A trapper may have from one to four 
tilts upon his trapping grounds. When 
his route does not permit him to take ad- 
vantage of them, he hauls upon his to- 
hoggan a cotton tent, a tent stove and 
sufficient light equipment to provide 
shelter and protection. Some trappers, 
with the exception of a single tilt, where 
their main cache is maintained, rely 
wholly upon their tent for shelter when 
on the trail. 

Many of the liveyeres, where it is feas- 
ible to do so, visit their traps with dogs 
and komatik (sledge), making their 
home eabin the base of their operations. 
The Eskimos, using snow igloos as shel- 
ter, also make their rounds, whenever 
possible, with the assistance of dogs and 
komatik. 

The northern Eskimos, living general- 
ly beyond the wooded regions, and there- 
fore beyond the range of martens, are 
the greatest fox trappers of Labrador, 
while the Indians turn their attention 
chiefly to martens. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company main- 
tains three posts on Ungava Bay, in the 
North—Fort Chimo, Whale River and 
George River, with the governing factor 
stationed at Fort Chimo. On the east 
eoast this company has posts at Davis 
Inlet, Hamilton Inlet (Rigolet Post at 
the Narrows and Northwest River Post 
near the head of the Inlet), and Cart- 
wright Post at Sandwich Bay. The gov- 
erning factor of this division is stationed 
at Rigolet. Revillon Freres, locally known 
as ‘‘The French Company,’’ have a post 
at Fort Chimo and one at Northwest 
River. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company and 
Revillon Freres have a monopoly of the 
Ungava trade, but on the east coast com- 
petition prevails, becoming keen as‘ one 
passes southward, where there are sev- 
eral independent traders. 

















































The string of Moravian mission sta- 
tions from Cape Chidley in the extreme 
northeast, to Makovik, just north of 
Hamilton Inlet, has been a strong factor 
—if not the strongest—in securing for 
the trappers in the region where the sta- 
tions are located a fair valuation for 
their furs. The trappers who deal at 
the Moravian stations are largely Eski- 
mos, and the Moravian Brethren not only 
protect them from the unserupulous 
free traders whg visit the coast in schoon- 
ers in summer, but are eminently fair 
and generous in their own treatment of 
them. 

When a trapper takes his furs to a 
Moravian station the missionary in 
charge values each peltry, tags and num- 
bers it and makes a record of this, to- 
gether with the name of the trapper 
from whom the peltry is purchased. The 
trapper is at once credited with the 
amount at which the peltry is valued, 
and may draw upon the mission stores 
to this extent. In due time the furs are 
sent to the London market and sold, and 
each mission station receives a detailed 
report showing the amount brought by 
each pelt sent from that station. This 
report is compared with the record of 
the original transactions with the trap- 
pers. If it is found that any pelt has 
brought a higher price than that allowed 
the trapper, the trapper is credited with 
the difference, after reasonable deduc- 
tions are made to cover the cost of hand- 
ling, transportation and selling. If the 
pelt by any chance should have sold for 
less than the amount originally allowed 
the trapper, the mission pockets the 
loss. 

Thus, if a trapper brings in a silver 
fox pelt upon which the Brethren place 
a valuation of $300, he receives this 
amount immediately upon delivery of 
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the pelt to the mission. If the pelt sub- 
sequently sells in London for $500 the 
trapper receives an additional $200, less 
deductions for cost of handling. If, 
however, the pelt sells for no more than 
the original valuation, plus expenses, or 
for less than the original valuation, the 
trapper hears nothing of it. 

Competition among the traders far- 
ther south has resulted in deeided ad- 
vances in prices during recent years. 
For instance, the ruling price for good 
to prime martens in Hamilton Inlet in 
the winter of 1903-4 was $8 to $14, and 
they had made a rapid upward stride 
during the three or four years imme 
diately preceeding. When I was there 
again early in 1906 traders were paying 
as high as $24 for prime martens. These 
prices refer to trade and not cash trans- 
actions. 

Before the days of competition the 
trapper was practically the slave of the 
trader. The latter advanced the former 
his winter’s provisions and outfit, and 
he went to his trapping grounds with his 
catch pledged to the trader. When he 
returned in the spring he was bound to 
deliver his fur to the trader and accept 
as final the trader’s valuation. He was 
always hopelessly in debt. ‘The trader 
took good eare, by placing low valuations 
upon furs, that this should be the ease. 

There is practically no competition in 
Ungava. The two traders doing busi- 
ness there enter at the beginning of each 
season into an agreement fixing the 
prices that they shall pay for furs. This 
eliminates bidding against each other. 

When I was in Ungava in the winter 
of 1905-06 white fox pelts were valued 
at seven skins, blues at eight skins and 
blacks and silvers at ninety skins. There 
was no money in circulation among the 


trappers, and a skin (the old beaver) 
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was the unit of value and the traders 
made payment in trade. 

As an example of what this meant, a 
gallon of black Barbadoes molasses cost 
eight skins, and a Winchester or Marlin 
.44-40 carbine—sold regularly in the 
United States at from $10 to $12—cost 
ninety skins, or one silver fox. Let it be 
remembered that the black or silver 
foxes of this region are the finest in the 
world, and in the London market com- 
mand prices ranging up to $2,000, and 
even more. 

On the east coast the trapper pur- 
chases and owns his traps. In Ungava 
he borrows them from the trading com- 
pany with whom he deals, and title to 
the traps remains in the company. The 
company supplying the traps claims ab- 
solute right to purchase at the fixed rate 
the peltries caught in the traps which it 
has delivered to the trapper, and woe be 
to the trapper who disposes of so much 
as one peltry elsewhere. He will obtain 
no more traps from that company, and 
he may starve for want of provisions, for 
no more advances will be made him. 

At least these were the conditions pre- 
vailing previous to the advent of Revil- 
lon Freres. The coming of their post 


broke down to some extent the rigid en- 
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forcement of the old law, and it is pos- 
sible now for a trapper to whom traps 
and eredit have been refused at the old 
post to secure an outfit at the new. The 
policy of Revillon Freres has always been 
a liberal one. Their competition with 
other traders and their open and fair 
dealings with the trappers has resulted 
in a vast improvement of the trappers’ 
condition wherever one of their posts has 
been established. 

The terrifie storms that sweep the 
country, usually aceompanied by low 
temperatures, are a great impediment 
to the trapper’s work. Sometimes for a 
fortnight at a stretch his traps are 
clogged and useless, while he is held 
stormbound by a blizzard. 

Wolves are a constant annoyance, but 
the wolverine is the trapper’s greatest 
enemy. When one appears on the trail 
all trapping is perforce at an end until 
it is captured, for with evil persistency 
and regularity it will follow the line of 
traps and wreak havoc so long as it re- 
tains its liberty. It will go out of its 
way to destroy caches, operating with 
devilish ingenuity, and it will stay right 
on its job so long as it can do damage. 
This is an animal, like the big northern 
wolf, all too plentiful in Labrador. 
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A NEW INNOCENT ABROAD 


WILLIAM HICKOX 


As my avoeation of fly-fisherman in 
the Maine woods closed, after a tolerably 
suecessful season, last August, I ran 
over to Europe on one of the Cunard 
ferry boats to pay a long-deferred visit 
to King George and other distant 
friends connected with the effete mon- 
arehies. My eable to George must have 
misearried, for instead of being met by 
a royal equerry at the St. Panecros sta- 
tion in London, there was only a ecabby 

~a taxi-cabby. This personage, how- 
ever, did the honors of a reception com- 
nittee (for a couple of shillings) and I 
vas duly installed at Manchester Square, 
West. 

The usual round of sightseeing, art 
ralleries and musty cathedrals I accom- 
lished in about a month. Then I went 
» Edinburg—Edinboro town—where I 
layed golf for about a week on the 


of them eatech anything, it may be that 





Braid Hill links. 


an expensive recreation. 


This was not exaetly 
I hired a set 
of clubs for a couple of shillings, bought 
a shilling’s worth of second-hand balls, 
and paid the usual fee of 1 penny (2 
cents) for playing each nine holes. 

I went to Glasgow by way of the Tros- 
sachs, that land of lochs and hills made 
famous by Rob Roy and the pen of 
Seott. 

Then on to Paris to study, among 
other things, the 
catching mud-fish in the Seine. 
illuninating, if not instructive, to watch 


3S) 


Parisian method of 


It Was 


the patient men with long poles on the 


river’s bank, fishing, day after day, 


right behind them looming the big, grey 


Louvre. This most noble of art edifices 


made a picturesque background for th: 


fisher-folk, and since I never saw any 
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they chose this spot mainly for its poetic 
setting, to accord with the French idea 
of art first, utility last. Yet I am per- 
suaded that they must have caught fish 
when I was not looking, for some of the 
fish served at my hotel tasted as if they 
came from the yellow water of the 
Seine. 

After serving my novitiate in Paris, 
a metter of six weeks or so, I started for 
the East to see my old college chum, 
‘“The Sick Man of Europe,’’ said to re- 
side in the vicinity of Constantinople. 
But t didn’t get there. 
particularly 


He is, it appears, 
just 
Greeks, Bulgarians and other rank out- 


sick now, certain 
siders having mussed up things econsider- 
It seemed prudent 
to postpone my visit to Abdul until mat- 
ters quieted down a bit, so, at the sugges- 
tion of a Hebrew refugee from there, 


ably in his domain. 


who was making his uncertain way back 
to Broadway, I diverged from Turkey. 
This gentleman assured me it was no 
place for a minister’s son, nor for any- 
with the 
Thus barred out, I proceeded 


body connected missionary 


business. 


to Cermany and Switzerland, feeling 
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certtin I would ke made welcome there, 
however pious I might be. The German 
mind is broad-gauged and tolerant, and 
no matter how ministerial or sad-eyed a 
fellow looks, they receive him hospitably 
and without bias. Even as I expected, 
[ was welcomed like a long-lost brother. 
Of course I knew it was lese majesty to 
ask for a drink of water in Germany, so 
I was careful not to offend in this par- 
ticular. In Strassburg, Berne and Lu- 
cerne they opencd bottle after bottle of 
Munich for me (for a trifling stipend) 
and made me feel quite at home. It was 
so different! Those who have been 
privileged to drink ‘‘Miienchen’’ will 
understand that I do not deprecate my 
country, nor ‘‘the beer that made Mil- 
waukee famous,’’ when I say that this 
German nectar is a little the smoothest 
article ever brewed. It can’t be bought 
in our country; they have to ‘‘strength- 
en’’ it for importation. 

The railway journey through the Bru- 
nig Pass, in Switzerland, and the St. 
Gothard tunnel trip into Italy takes the 
tourist through the grandest mountain 
scenery in the world, perhaps. I have 
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“GONDOLIERING IS ESSENTIALLY A SUMMER PASTIME.” 
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FLORENCE, ITALY 


seen the Alps in its summer suit of 
green, and thought it incomparable; but 
in its winter dress of pure white, as I 
saw it in November of this year, it is 
indescribably grand. A snowstorm raged 
in the pass, and trees were masses of a 
million bridal veils; but when we got 
to the low level an hour later there was 
no snow to be seen except on the roofs of 
our railway coaches. 

Venice is, of course, unique among all 
the cities of Europe, with its medieval 
architecture, its semi-medieval customs 
and costumes, its hundred and forty- 
seven canals and narrow footpaths 
(ealli) through which neither horse nor 
automobile has passed. The show places 
are the ancient cathedral, containing 
priceless mosaics, the Doges’ Palace ad- 
joining, the Rialto Bridge on the Grand 
Canal (there are 378 bridges) and beau- 
tiful St. Mark’s Square (San Marco). 
As gondoliering is essentially a sum- 
the tourist can 


mer pastime, winter 


comfortably ‘‘do’’ Venice in a week. 

The Italian beggar is notorious. In 
Venice and Naples he is in his fullest 
flower. He is as pestiferous as the Jer- 
sey mosquito, while the shopkeepers of 
those cities, in persistence and menda- 
city, would make a Jew elothier on the 
Bowery scem coldly diffident. 

The pigeons that flock by the thou- 
sands on the square of St. Mark’s are 
held sacred by the Venetian, and no one 
may do them harm. ‘These birds so an- 
noyed the wife of an American gentle- 
man who was standing on the square 
with her one day last year that he 
whirled his cane about to keep them off 
and killed one of them. He was, I am 


told, promptly arrested and imprisoned 


and it was only through the intercession 
of the American consul that his early 
release was procured. 


Florence, or Firenze (pronounced 


Fe-rent-se) is quite a different type of 


from Venice. It bow] 
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town lies in a 
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surrounded by hills and part of the 
snow-capped Appenine range of moun- 
tains. The river Arno (Lungarno) runs 
nearly through its center. It is a elean 
and well-ordered city, and its citizens 


In 


the winter there is a large American 


are courteous and self-respecting. 


colony in Florence, while, of course, the 
American traveler is much in evidence 
in the summer; hence the hotel and 
tradespeople generally speak English. 
Also the city fairly oozes with antiqui- 
ties and objects of art. 

The time has now arrived, I see, when 
it is necessary for me to make a few re- 
marks about art. All tourists do that— 
some more, some less. Let me say, then, 
right at the beginning, that what I don’t 
know about Art would fill a large book. 
I have no doubt that a sign-painter who 
could Madonnas 
might easily pass off his work on me for 
a Titian, particularly if he left it out 
in the weather a year or two. 


do a fairish job in 


I have 
listened to the chatter of eallow school 
ma’ams from Missouri about the teechni- 
ealities of paintings and seulpture until 
I don’t 
**depth,”’ 
era. 


know ‘‘atmosphere’’ from 
nor ‘‘eolorature’’ from chol- 
And [I like paintings, too; that is. 
my kind of paintings—those that look 
like something that may some time have 
been alive or existent, so to speak. But, 
honestly, I eannot get excited over a 
weather-beaten old daub in five ele- 
mentary colors that a fellow wouldn’t 
hang in his attic chamber if he didn’t 
know it to be an ‘‘old master.”’ 

I have made many dispiriting pilgrim- 
ages through the great cathedrals and 
Europe in the honest en- 
deavor to understand and appreciate the 
hidden beauties of the paintings and sta- 
But I haven’t made 
discouraging 


galleries of 


tues by old masters. 
headway. It is 


much 
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There they are, ancient and 
weather-stained, and, like most things 
French and Italian, dirty and begrimed. 
In the Louvre, always surrounded by an 


work. 


‘admiring group of sightseers, stands the 


famous Venus de Milo—armless, dusty, 
blackened, and, as the official guide in- 
forms us, having a ‘‘restored’’ nose 
patched on her face to take the place of 
the original organ which was broken off 
during excavation. In all candor I must 
say I prefer the clean, beautiful statues 
of Rodin and other modern sculptors in 
the Luxumbourg gallery. Same with 
paintings. ‘To me the modern master- 
pieces of painting in the Luxumbourg 
are far more pleasing than antiques. I 
have gazed without ecstasy or reverence 
upon the great paintings of Ruben, Ra- 
phael, Correggio, Titian and Michel- 
angiolo; I have looked without quick- 
ened pulse at several dozen Madonnas 
holding naked babes, with cherubim 
sprinkled liberally in the background, 
surrounded, maybe, by a miscellaneous 
assortment of dark, curly-bearded men, 
the figures variously draped in purple 
robes or yellow, blue petticoats and red 
tights. On some of these canvases trees 
and shrubs appear, the like of which 
never, never grew upon this earth. 

The guide who showed me through 
that great treasure house, the Pitti 
Palace, in Florence emphasized, as his 
job demanded, the wonders of the old, 
almost indistinguishable masterpieces of 
Raphael, Rubens and Michelangiolo 
hanging on the walls, but passed over 
as unworthy of notice the really fine 
modern pictures there, with the con- 
temptous word ‘‘moderno.’’ 

Tintoretto, it is said, painted a lot of 
pictures especially for a certain church 
in Venice where there is never light to 


see distinctly He left out all detail— 
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just sketched in the outlines. The guide- 
book remarks admiringly that he was 
probably the only painter in the world 
who could succeed in this attempt, 
leaving it to be inferred that the bare 
outline discernible in these pictures is 
sufficiently satisfying to the artistic 
soul. Foxy Tintoretto! Machiavellian 
wasn’t it? What a lot of work his fa- 
mous contemporaries could have saved 
themselves had they done this. And 
they might just as well have done it, too, 
for nearly all of their pictures hang in 
so dim a light that, in their faded old 
age, little or no detail can be discerned. 
As for the innumerable statues of the 
nude scattered everywhere about the 
continent, a Puritan friend of mine sug- 
gests that the dimmer the light in which 
they are seen the better; that most of 
them should be enveloped in total dark- 
ness! 

Cost is always something that inter- 
ests me. You see I have spent most of 
my life in figuring the cost of things 
and it’s hard to overcome the habit. 

I have never felt impelled to pay 
faney prices for old junk merely be- 
cause of its sentimental or artistic val- 
ue; nor have I ever allowed myself to 
be overcome by an impulse to possess an 
ancient piece of furniture, pottery, bric- 
a-brac, or picture, irrespective of cost. 
I always like to know its ‘‘knockdown”’ 
value. Possibly I lack ‘‘temperament.’’ 
It must be that I do, for I have always 
been a cautious buyer, mostly. of practi- 
eal, useful things, and even now the 
sight of money does not annoy me. 

In Paris, as I passed the score of 
painters, amateur and professional, who 
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ean be seen any day in the Louvre copy- 
ing pictures, I occasionally inquired the 
price they expected these copies to fetch. 
One artist, who had nearly finished a 
del Sarto which, to 
taste, looked better than the original, 


my uncultivated 
said his copy was being painted for an 
American, and the price asked was 800 
franes (about $160). 
allowance for shrinkage, this reprodue- 


Making all due 


tion, or one like it, could probably be 
bought for a hundred. An artist 
had just finishe1 a splendid copy of a 
Rembrandt in the Uffizi gallery in Fl6- 
($30) for it. 

In Italy, if a customer should pay a 
dealer or merchant of any sort the first 
price asked, said dealer or 
would be likely to faint, perhaps expire, 
if he had a weak heart. 

I visited a picture shop on the Rue 
Bonaparte, in Paris, where I observed 


who 


rence asked 150 franes 


merehant 


a really handsome copy in oil of Franz 
Hals’ ‘‘ Laughing Cavalier.”’ 
the price, the dealer said: ‘‘ This paint- 
ing was left here by an English artist 
in the Quarter who is in straitened ecir- 
cumstances, and the price set upon it’’ 
—here he lowered his voice to a whisper 
—‘‘is only 200 franes!’’ Instantly I 
reached for my wallet. Only $40 for 
this masterpiece! Then I bethought me 
of what Bre’r Loeb might do to me at 
the New York custom house with such 
a chef d’ouvre in my kit; also it occurred 
to me that the week’s board at my hotel 
was due, so I reluctantly withdrew my 
hand from my pocket and in sorrow de- 
parted, leaving the Cavalier to continue 
his laughing on the wall of that dealer 
in the Rue Bonavarte. 


Inquiring 
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TICKLING TROUT WATER IN JUNE 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


O. W. SMITH 


June is but of the 
twelve months which go to 
make up a year, so the ecalen- 
dar makers inform us, yet in 
a way it is the most import- 
ant month of the twelve. No, 
she—June is eternally femi- 
nine—is not the possessor of 
a single holiday, though In- 
dependence day nearly fell 
to her portion, as every 
reader of history knows; but 
she does not need a great day 
in order to render herself 
likeable. We love her for 
herself. I am glad Christmas 
does not belong to her. I am 
glad that nothing but flow- 
ers, birds and trout are her 
portion. Trout, birds and 
flowers, for those gifts—her 
gifts to man, not man’s gifts 
to her—she is the great month 
of the year. Bless you, the 
sun as well as fisherman 
loves June. Does he not get 
up early in the morning and 
hang around until almost 8 o’eclock, just 
because he is infatuated. with her 
charms? June and trout for me. 

Be it said, however, the trout of June 
are a different proposition from the 
same fish in April. The early spring 
‘*fontinalis’’ is preeminently a bait fish 


one 


—I regard with suspicion those stories 
one sometimes reads of fly-fishing in 
the snow—which is not true of the spe- 
cies when the multitudinous insect life 
of June hovers about the surface of the 
diminishing waters. 


I honestly believe 








“JUNE.” 


that fly-fishing is seldom successful be- 
fore frost and snow have disappeared ; 
anyway, I do not care to venture forth 
when the weather is raw and disagree- 
able, for trout should be lured ‘midst 
singing birds and flowers. 
June is the month. 

In April, when he of the speckled 
body is nosing along the creek bottoms 
looking for garden hackle, he is not the 
active acrobat we love; but when June’s 


blooming 


swarming insect life dips gauzy wings 


in the pearly wavelets, our fish is a new 
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creature, a submarine torpedo with aero- 
plane proclivities. Which is not saying 
he will not take worms, though there are 
days when such is the ease, as many bait 
fishermen can testify to their sorrow; 
simply he prefers the insect food. The 
angler who wields the light fly rod is 
wise and gets more out of his sport than 
who handles 
only a stiff, conventional bait rod for 


does the bait fisherman 


which there is little excuse. Later in 
this article I will devote a paragraph to 
worm-fishing in June, if space serves, 
though for the present I must confine 
myself to fly-fishing—June trout fish- 
ing. 

Now I quarrel with the average out- 
door magazine article; it is too practical 
for me. In these days there is no Adi- 
rondack Murray to discourse pleasantly, 
entertainingly as well as instructively, 
of trout and trouting. No, that odious 
has 
crept into outdoor literature, robbing it 


American complaint, strenuosity, 
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of its attractivity. In these degenerate 
times the ‘‘how-to’’ article takes first 
place. If we writers for the sporting 
press would see our productions in print 
we must turn our backs upon the birds, 
flowers, shimmering sunshine—all that 
enters in to make a day on a stream it- 
tractive—and write prosaically of 
tackle, just rods, reels, lines, ete. I,. for 
one, long for the good old-fashioned ar- 
ticle which brings the atmosphere of ihe 
fields and streams to the fireside, e’en 
though the fireside be ensconced in the 
midst of towering buildings, where 
mortals buzz and hum like human bees. 
Dv you not agree with me, reader? 
Still, if I am to have the pleasure of see- 
ing this protest in some magazine I must 
talk of tackle a wee, but if I can I will 
discourse in such a way that you will 
hear the rustling leaves and birds fair 
erazed with the joy of June. 

It is said that those not noted for 
their wisdom hike where celestial visi- 
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ONE REASON WHY THE TROUT FISHERMAN LOVES HIS SPORT. 
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tants would not so much as 
drop a wing- feather, 
which is my excuse for 
saying a word concerning 
rods. The proper rod is 
the best and lightest you 
ean afford and handle. I 
would lavish as much cash 
on a rod as I could pos- 
sibly afford, for there is 
great satisfaction in own- 
ing a good tool; neverthe- 
less, I would not let the 
fact that I can not pay $50 
for a rod deter me from 
purchasing the other kind. 
There are some $15 rods 
on the market that no man 
would be ashamed to use. 
Furthermore, I know of 
one little fairy wand, 814 
feet long and weighs but 
434 ounces, which costs 
but $5. Understand me, 
this is not a toy, but a sure 
enough rod. I mentioned 
it in an article published 
in the New York ‘‘Inde- 
pendent’’ last year, and in 
less than a fortnight more than a dozen 
letters of inquiry had come to my desk. 
This is in nowise an advertisement; I 
am simply mentioning the rod so that 
you may understand that it is not nec- 
essary to mortgage your house in order 
to secure a good light tool. Of course, 
you understand that the average fisher- 
man should not begin his fly-fishing 
with so light a tool, but it is an ideal 
towards which we should strive. Such 
a 10d fits June. I am going to rise in 
meeting and say: ‘‘Hear me, there is 
more fun in playing a one-pound trout 
on such a rod than a three-pounder on 
a nine-ounce ‘pole.’ ’’ A nine-ounce rod 


IT IS THE FILLING OF THE HEART THAT 


OF THE WES 








IS WORTH WHILE 


is a ‘‘pole’’ when you compare it with 
one weighing but four. ‘‘But with such 
a rod one could not yank ’em out.’’ 
Shades of Izaak Walton, encompass us! 
Certainly not: we fish for sport and not 
meat. Meats come cheaper at the butcher 
shop. 

I would not advise so light a rod for 
brushy creek fishing, where one must 
erawl along the banks on hands and 
knees, but for the average mountain 
stream it is the only thing. 
to the bait rod with reel above the hand, 
but I am sure that a fair trial of the fly 


Some cling 


rod, say for average fishing, a six-ounce, 


with reel below the hand, will satisfy 








TO SEE THE LINE RIP THROUGH THE WATER. 


anv open-minded angler that it is by 
all odds the best tool. Such a rod han- 
dles better not only with flies but when 
using worms or that mid-summer bait, 
grasshoppers. 


I am not going to say 
more about the rod, even later, when I 
give you that paragraph on bait-fishing, 
so understand me, always the fly rod 
for trout fishing, no matter what the 
lure used. 


Now, we are going to pass over the 
remainder of the outfit with but a few 
words. The reel should be light, of suf- 
ficient weight to balance the rod. You 
can get a good one for less than a dol- 
lar, or you can lavish the price of a 
spring overcoat on a better winch. In 
a former article on the subject in this 
magazine I mentioned a new reel, a mul- 
tipher for fly-fishing, and I would eall 
my readers’ attention to it again, as it 
fills a long-felt want. I am often asked 
what I think of the automaties, and I 
pause long enough to say a good word 
for them. They are all right, but, of 
course, out of place on a light rod. 


Some time I am going to write an article 
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upon fly and bait fishing with the auto- 
matic; till then let the above suffice. 
Get a light reel, one that will not over- 
balance the rod. An enameled line, ta- 
pered, if you can afford it, and a selec- 
tion of flies suited to the season and 
locality. The particular pattern is not 
so much a matter of importance as the 
size and way they are manipulated. I 
have seen men who could pluck a 
feather from a last year’s merry-widow 
and catch more trout than could I with 
my expensive imported flies. After all, 
it is the man behind the rod that counts. 
The old time-worn rule is still good: 
light flies for dark days and dark flies 
for light days. Chapters might be writ- 
ten on how to handle flies without 
touching the heart of the subject. More 
and more I am coming to believe the 
only way to learn how to east flies is 
by easting them. Better a day on a 
stream with an experienced fly-fisher- 
man than a year with the best book ever 
penned. If we fellows who hammer 
typewriters could only get men to be- 
lieve that tackle should harmonize with 
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the fish and season, that from heart to 
environment the angler and Nature 
should be one, we would accomplish 
more for sportsmanship than by much 
writing upon methods and tackle. 

I have returned from a day on a 
stream with empty creel more than once, 
and yet with heart full. It is the fill- 
ing of the heart that is worth while, for 
which I wander far afield when the 
baby leaves of June sweep the surface 
of the trout streams. Somehow there 
are times when we slip into Nature’s 
confidence, we fishermen. Then she 
opens her book wide. A bluebird on a 
branch, back kissed by June skies, and 
breast the color of fallen leaves, means 
more to us than any fish. Yet, when 
we get in touch with Nature she can 
withhold nothing from us. In such 
moods I have made my greatest catches, 
filled my basket to overflowing, scarce 
knowing that I was catching trout. 
Mind, heart and hand working in har- 
mony, and all one’s being in rapport 
with Nature—that is trout fishing in 
June; that is success. ‘To see the line 
rip through the water, the bending rod 
swaying like an osier beneath the 
weight of a eatbird, ears filled with the 
strident note of the reel praying for 
aid, that is not all of trout fishing. To 
kneel by the side of a three-pound trout, 
as beautiful in color and form as the 
very violets amidst which he expires, 
e’en though there is triumph in the ex- 
perience, joy and satisfaction unlike all 
else that life has to offer, yet that is not 
all of trout fishing. Ah, trout fishing 
is— is— is June; June in fact, mind and 
heart. If you do not know what I mean, 
may the God of kindly Walton pity 
you! 

Time and space are both exhausted, 
yet a short paragraph on bait-fishing. 
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All I have said of tackle heretofore holds 
good still. Do you not care for fly- 
fishing? Be a sportsman, then, and use 
bait. Be assured, sportsmanship is not 
wholly a matter of tackle; it is some- 
thing more subtile, almost indefinable, 
though it may be loosely described as 
the spirit of fair play. 
uses bait may be a sportsman if he gives 
the fish a chance for its life. 


Then he who 


Now, there are days in June when the 
streams are in flood, brim-full of brown, 
turgid water, and trout will not look at 
a fly; indeed, I much doubt that the 











MIND, HEART AND HAND WORKING 
IN HARMONY. 


fish can see them. Worms, then, worms 


only. Probably the proper thing for a 


fly-fisherman to do under such condi- 
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tions is to sit in camp and read, or if 
out for a day, return home. But when 
a man has but one day—a day towards 
which he has looked for weeks, with no 
other in sight this side the bend in the 
road, I hold that he is justified in using 
worms. More than once I have traveled 
far, only to reach a stream when fly- 
fishing was utterly out of the question. 
Then I have got some boy to help me 


dig 


‘‘angle worms’’ in the muck-heap 
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back of the barn, with which I have 
taken a mess of speckled beauties. Just 
put a worm on the end of your line and 
let it down into a murky hole and see 
what will happen. On a light rod you 
will get as much fight as you can care 
for, and sometimes larger fish than you 
have ever taken on flies. Do I not know? 
Well, I should rather say I do! Last 
summer I But here comes the edi- 
tor with his blue pencil. 











Hoarded Wealth 


I’ve found white-winged moths a feeding on the flies within my book, 
And see rust pits in the barrel of my gun. 

I’ve had waders go to leaking with a salmon on my hook, 
But the frozen shanks were part of all my fun. 

The black flies have bit me shrewdly and the skeeters hummed in throng. 
All the verses of their penetrating lay, 

Yet they helped make up the music and the chorus of my song, 
‘* Here’s tc hoarded wealth that none can steal away.”’ 


l’ve had eyes blood-shot and weeping with the glare of snowy plains 
While the hungry frost has bit my ears and nose. 

I have sweated under pack-straps and been soaked by steaming rains 
Yet my sore bedraggled spirits always rose, 

For there’s nothing worth the having or reward that may 3e had 
Ever comes to one without a price to pay, 

So that mingled rain and sunshine and the good shots and the bad, 
Make a hoarded wealth that none can steal away. 


What if years be crowding faster, I have antlers on the wall 
Speaking of the bygone days of steady hand, 

i can see the led Gods beckon and_I hear thetr clarion call 
Though I may no longer join the hunter’s band. 

Good old times are not forgotten and my happy mem’ry flies 
To many a cheery night and sunlit day; 

No more need I pull a trigger or watch silver salmon rise 
For I’ve hoarded wealth that none can steal away. 


GEORGE VAN SCHAICK. 




















BIRDS THAT NEED NO PROTECTION 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


SAMUEL WESLEY LONG 


here is one class of game for which 
there is no ‘‘closed season’’ 
limit.’’ This game is a type of “‘bird,’’ 
and, while no one has ever placed it in 
the insectivorous class, and thereby laid 
claim to its value to the farmer, on the 
other hand, it has never been known to 


nor ‘‘bag 


do harm to crops or otherwise prove it- 
self a nuisance. But inoffensive as it 
is, the amount of this game annually 
‘*killed’’ runs into the millions. 

Hundreds of tournaments are held 
every year for the express purpose of 
destroying these ‘‘birds.’’ In the pre- 
mier event of these carnivals of ‘‘slaugh- 
ter,’’ tens of thousands of the ‘‘birds’’ 
are ‘‘killed’’ on a single field. 

The habitat of this ‘‘game”’ is every- 
where in the United States, and thou- 
sands of clubs have organized to engage 
in the sport of ‘‘killing’’ the ‘‘ pigeons.’’ 
And it is simply the sport of ‘‘killing’”’ 
the ‘‘birds’’ for nobody ever takes a 
‘*dead’’ one home. 

Yet, despite the lack of protection and 
the further fact that more shooters make 
this ‘‘game’’ their quarry than any 
other, the numbers increase far more 
rapidly than the birds and animals for 
whose safeguarding the most stringent 
laws have been enacted. 

If what has been stated has fallen un- 
der the eye of the secretary of the local 
S. P. C. A., and you happen to be that 
official, please do not send a formal pro- 
test to the national headquarters of 
this most admirable organization, at 
least, do not take action until you have 
read further. The reason for this cau- 
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A ST’ nisate, the motel apnea Ary MAS ge Py 
tion against precipitant action lies in 
the fact that 
which reference has been made. 

In this connection, let it be said, that 


it is ‘‘clay pigeons’’ to 


here is an opportunity for some mighty 
faunal 
legs, show his teeth and bellow: 
thee to the Ananias Club thou nature 
But 
what can one expect in these days of 
violation of the ‘‘pure-food’’ 
Getting back to the 


on his hind 
‘*Get 


naturalist to rise 


fakir—those ‘pigeons’ aint clay.”’ 


laws? 
‘*nigeons’’—they 
are made of river silt and tar pressed 
to shape in moulds. 

There was a time when 
but 


‘‘elay pigeons 


was the present 
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elay pigeons,”’ 

















SHOOTING STARS SLAUGHTERING THE “BIRDS” AT THE G. A. H., SPRINGFIELD, 
ILL., JUNE, 1912. 











FROM A MODEST BEGINNING THE DU PONT GUN CLUB HAS GROWN TO A MEMBERSHIP 


F 500. 
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breed being of uniform size, shape and 
hardness is decidedly better than the 
‘‘pure’’ clay pigeons which varied from 
a salmon-brick stock to a cross between 
arrow-head flint and armor plate. Of 
course, it is better that the ‘‘adulter- 
ated’’ clay pigeons should be served, 
even at the risking of the wrath of Dr. 
Wiley, for with the improvement, the 
trap-shooter’s profane vocabulary has 
steadily decreased until, now, cussin’ on 
the shooting grounds has become virtu- 
ally a lost art. 

My friend, if you haven’t stood back 
of a healthy 12-gauge shot gun and 
given it twenty-five to one hundred 
chances to black-and-blue your shoulder 
in a single afternoon, while you blazed 
away at the clay birds, you have missed 
a great chunk right out of the cen- 
ter of pleasure. 

Grab that gun which has been stowed 
away because there was nothing left to 
shoot at and hunt up the nearest gun 
club, even if you have to spend a whole 


day on a railroad train getting to the 


traps. Take some of the boys along and 
let them try the game. When you go 
back home, I will bet you the ‘‘rim’’ of 
a doughnut against the hole in it that 
you will start a gun club of your own. 

Just think what it will mean, you gun 
bugs, to be able to shoot—not one, two 
or a half-dozen times a year, but every 
week, with a lot of tournaments, inter- 
city, state and inter-state matches 
thrown in. 

At its longest, life is too short to let 
the real lover of the shot gun to get in 
all the shooting he wants. Why not 
provide means to enjoy all of the sport 
you ean? 

It is not necessary to have all of the 
fixin’s to start a gun club—some of the 
largest and best organizations have be- 
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gun with but a two and a 
baker’s dozen of shooters. Experience 
shows that the 
measles—it spreads, once it has a start. 


If you do not know just how to: go 


trap or 


trap-shooting is like 


about forming a gun club, laying out 
the grounds, ete., drop the writer a line, 
in eare of Life, 
will be sent club house plans, trap lay- 


Outdoor and you 











W. S. HOON, JEWELL, IOWA 


Winner ¢f nats’. Til, Jone, 1913. 
outs and about everything else necessary 
to start a club at an expenditure of 
$100.00 or $10,000.00. This will not 
eost you anything, for I will ‘‘graft’’ 
the stuff from concerns whose pocket- 
books are interested in helping along 
the good work. 

Trap-shooting is more thoroughly or- 
ganized than any other amateur sport, 
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E. W. 


Winner of the Interstate Association’s National 
Amateur Championship. 


VARNER, ADAMS, NEB. 


and in point of number of ‘‘players,’’ 


it has out-distaneed all of the ‘‘im- 


ported’’ games such as polo, cricket and 


golf. Base ball leads trap-shooting as 
a game for spectators, but it trails way 
behind in the number of adult partici- 
pants. Many of the brightest stars in 
the base ball firmament find their ree- 
reation in ‘‘smashing’’ the clay birds. 

The central body—the ‘‘major lea- 
gue’’ management of trap-shooting—is 
the Interstate Association with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh, Pennslyvania. 
Here shooters’ records are kept, the 
rules of the sport formulated and the 
various tournaments and handicaps ar- 
ranged. 

The game is American through and 
through and has, perhaps, as its funda- 
mental reason for existence the same 
one that gives us an insane Fourth of 
July. How inbred is this peculiar na- 
tional trait is indicated by the fact that 
Americans—from the youngster who has 


but a ecap-pistol, to father who lights 


the ‘‘cannon-cracker’’ to ®amuse the 
children (?)—like to burn gunpowder. 
Another and equally American char- 
acteristic of the sport is its broad. dem- 
ocracy. A man’s standing in the game 
depends entirely upon his skill as a gun 








A SATURDAY AFTERNOON SHOOT AT THE DU PONT GUN CLUB, WILMINGTON, DEI, 
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artist. No better proof of this can be 
offered than the fact that the Prelim- 
inary of the 1912 Grand American 
Handicap, held at Springfield, Illinois, 
was won by W. S. Hoon, a Jewell, Iowa, 
printer, while the honor of the Inter- 
state Association National Amateur 
Championship was pulled down by E. 
W. Varner, another printer, hailing 
from Adams, Nebraska. Competing 
with these followers of Ben Franklin, 
were celebrities and millionaires, but 
surpassing skill in other things and fat 
bank balances lost out against simple 
ability to put a load of shot where an 
elusive ‘‘blue rock’’ was breaking speed 
laws to dodge the leaden pellets. 

The best possible practice to keep in 
trim for field shooting is afforded by 
work at the traps, while those who have 
no desire ‘‘to kill s6mething’’ find all 
the pleasure they require in pulveriz- 
ing the clay birds. 

The rewards for skill are greater and 
more numerous in trap-shooting than 
in most any other sport. These prizes 
range from anything a man might need 
for personal use or in the furnishing of 


his home to purses of all sizes. One of 
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the cash rewards, offered annually, is 
$1,000.00 with a diamond medal thrown 
in. 

The classic events of trap-shooting 
are the Grand American Handicap, the 
Eastern Handicap, the Western Handi- 
cap, the Southern Handicap, the Paci- 
fie Coast Handicap and the Post-Sea- 
son Tournament. The 
tries in these meets run from one hun- 
dred and fifty in the sectional shoots, 
to five hundred. The latter figure has 
reference to the G. A. H., and is the 
largest number of competitors in any 
sporting event. 

In addition to 


number of en- 


the ‘‘big’’ 


registered’’ with the 


shoots, 
there have been ‘‘ 
Interstate Association, more than six 
hundred other 


Yet, 


ho means covers 


state, intercity and 
tournaments for the present year. 
even this schedule by 
the grand total of events that will mark 
1913 as the biggest year in the histcry 
of the sport that recognizes no peer in 
all the games that take real men into 
the open to try conclusions with their 
fellows. 

Trap-shooting is not a fad—it is 
most truly an American institution. 


Vacation 


I sit alone in my cabin door, 

Thinking of things ne’er thought before; 
The moon is shining thru the trees, 
Odor of pine is on the breeze. 

I hear the note of the whippoorwill, 
Solitude reigns and all is still. 


Forgotten is labor, worry and care, 
Quiet peace is everywhere. 

I thrust from my soul all thoughts of sin 
And open my heart to let love in; 

Here in the depth of the piny wood 
Feel all is well—and God is good. 


DELLA DIX. 





























by EA.Brininstool 


Scavenger of Sagebrush Land, 
Slinking desert nomad gray, 
On the mesa top you stand 
As the darkness dims the day. 
Mournfully o’er draw and hill, 
Where in early morn you prowl, 
In staccato sharp and shrill 
Floats your quavering, lonely howl. 


With the sunset’s glories flung 
O’er the buttes in shadows grim, 
Then vou tune your yelping tongue 
For your dreary evening hymn. 

And, in ghostly cadence there, 
Rising, falling, faint and blurred, 
Drifting on the desert air, 
Your weird serenade is heard. 


Specter of the sand dunes drear— 
Sneaking, prowling, eagle-eyed— 
Your grim music strikes my ear 
O’er arroyos deep and wide. 
Like a funeral dirge it floats, 
In a cheerless, sombre wail, 
And its melancholy notes 
Quaver down the dust-strewn trail. 


In the silence of the night, 
Oft I waken from my sleep 
in the campfire’s flickering light, 
As your mournful echoes creep 
Off across the pulseless air, 
Drifting o’er the seas of sand, 
And I curse your presence there, 
Scavenger of Sagebrush Landa! 
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OUTSIDE VIEW OF TENT, 12x14 EEET 


MAKING A SUMMER CAMP OUT OF 
A WALL TENT 


J. B. TIGHE 


First, if you are buying a new tent, (Or use shiplap for floor, if pre- 
tell your tent-maker that you want to ferred. If 1x12, let it dry before putting 
put the tent onto a frame, and he will down, to avoid shrinking). 
make it closer to correct dimensions. 3 pieces 6x8 in. 21 ft. long, rough 
Have the roof built with a good steep lumber, or, if in timber country, cut 
piteh and have a 4-foot wall and win- 3 logs 21 ft., and straight. 


dow at back end of tent. As a 12x14 HARDWARE. 
is about as handy a size as any, we will i pair hinges and screws. 
describe it. Having selected your tent, 1 Yale !ock and screws. 
’ aile 9 } > 
go to the lumber yard and order: 5 or 6 pounds nails, 24 inch. 
seein 3 pounds nails, 5 inch. 
1 hammer. 

4 pieces 2x4 in., 14 ft. long, S. 1S. saw. 

i5 pieces 2x4 i in., 12 ft. long, S.18 1 steel-set square 

3 pieces 2x4 in., 18 ft. long, S. 1S. 1 level. 

nh gee rig im., or = long, $ S. ern 1 pick and shovel. _ 
hivl pieces 6 in., ong, 1 axe, 1 2-ft. rule, 1 jack plane. 
shipla ' 

‘ ee 6 in., 12 ft. long, S.15S., Have the above delivered to the site 
shiplap. you have selected. First, get your three 

24 pieces 1x12 in., 14 ft. gies S.18. logs, 21 feet long by about 5 inches 
(floor) without knots. thick, lay them out on the spot selected 
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and facing the way the tent is to face. 
The extra 7 feet is for the porch. 

Now gather sufficient rocks, if any in 
the neighborhood handy, or cut blocks, 
on which to set your foundation logs (or 
6x8). If the ground slopes towards the 
river or lake you are facing, let the ends 
of the logs that will be at the back of the 
tent rest on the ground, chocking up the 
front ends and centers with blocks or 
rocks to level. Have the two outside 
logs 12 feet apart, with the other in the 
center. Then take your spikes and 
spike to chocks, having first tacked on a 
2x4x12 across each end and squared the 
whole with the set square. Be sure your 


corners are square. Measure forward 
from the back piece of 2x4 exactly 14 
and nail another 2x4x12. This is 
the front of the tent. 


Now place your 2x4x12s across the 


feet 


logs as near as possible to 2 feet 6 inches 
apart, both for the floor of the tent and 
Lay on a few of the 1x12x14 
boards and see that all the floor joists 


the poreh. 
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are level and bearing evenly on the logs. 
Then spike the joists to the logs, toe- 
nailing them. Next nail on your twelve 
pieces of 12x1, running, of course, to the 
front, same as the logs, and letting them 
lap only half the piece of 2x4, that is, 
the front of the tent. Then cut in half 
six of the remaining 1x12x14 boards and 
nai! these on for the porch, the inside 
end catching the other half of the above 
mentioned piece of 2x4. Your floor is 
now down. 

Next take your 2x4x12s and cut ten 
pieces 6 feet long; these are the wall 
studs. Next take two of the 2x4x14s 
and two of the 2x4x12s and place them 
on the floor. These are the wall-plates. 
Cut out the corners half and half to fit 
together, thus: 


Next put up your 6-foot uprights, 
spaced 4 feet 8 inches for the sides 





VISITORS ON TENT PIAZZA. 
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and 4 feet for the back, set one at 
each corner and two between, brace 
them temporarily, using level and set 
square to get them perpendicular, nail 
them to floor, then place on the wall 
plates, seeing they are square at the cor- 
ners, nail to uprights. Use some 1x4, 
and brace at the corners, from the floor 
at middle studs up to about center of 
eorner studs. Nail a piece of shiplap 
or any waste board across the corners 
of the wall plates, to keep angles square. 
See that the outside edge of the two 
sidewall plates is rounded off with the 
jack plane; also round off the top edge 
of the piece of 2x4x14 that. is to be the 
ridgepole. 

Now take your three pieces of 2x4x18, 
which are to be the rafters; measure the 
height of roof of your tent, cut the 18- 
foot pieces to the required length, and 
it is better to cut them a few inches short 
of the roof measurement to allow the 
eave of the tent to come well over the 
wall-plate. Notch the bottom of the raf- 
ters where they sit on the wall-plate; 


raise your ridgepole, nail on the back BEDROOM, SHOWING COMFORT SLEEPING 
POCKET. 
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and front rafters, seeing they are plumb 
with the ends of the tent, put on a tem- 


porary brace; then put in the center 
rafters. Take some of the 1x4, eut to 
10-foot lengths and brace the 
ridge from the bottom of the center raf- 


about 


ter to the top of the front and rear raf- 
ters, on both sides. This should make 
When setting the 
ridgepole and nailing on the rafters, let 
the ridge protrude three 


it rigid and firm, 
or four inches 
past the rafters in front and rear, if it 
is long enough, keeping a space of 14 
feet from outside to outside of front and 
rear rafters, measured along ridge. Now 
take your shiplap and nail on sides and 
back, giving a double lap, thus: 


This will eounteract shrinkage 


The de- 


tail of corner is shown herewith: 


any 
anc keep out draft and rain. 


DETAIL OF CORNER. 


Next cut out your doorway. If you 
bought a ready-made door at the factory 
eut to size. If making your own, cut 
out 2 feet 10 inches in center of front 
wall-plate. Take a 2x4x14 and cut two 
7-foot lengths; nail these in place for 
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BACK OF TENT WITHOUT ROOFING PAPER— 
SUMMER. 


door uprights, toe-nailing to floor and 
wall-plate, seeing they are perpendicu- 
lar. Next take a piece of 2x4 about 10 
feet 6 inches, and nail across doorway, 
extending to front rafters, cutting the 
ends so as to fit same, and nail it on. 
Next make your door, using 12x1 and 
1x4 to cover the cracks. Two pieces of 
2x4 for cross-pieces and a piece of 1x6 
shiplap diagonally for a brace; fit on 
your hinges and lock, seeing it swings 
easy, nail in some strips for door jamb, 
top, bottom and sides, and your frame 
is complete. 

Now take your tent and fit it on, pull- 
ing it down over. Get two saplings 14 
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DRESSING ROOM IN AUTHOR'S CABIN. 
Back of tent is fixed with roofing paper for winter. 


feet long and place along each side, tie 
the guy ropes to same, so that the poles 
hang suspended by the guys, thus in- 
suring them always being tight. Drive 
in nails to hook the bottom loops over 
and your tent is up. 


SL417 4804 
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WRONG WAY 


Now for the fly, which should be wide 
enough to overlap the roof two or three 
feet each side and overlap the back 
about 18 inches or 2 feet, and reaching 
forward to cover the tent and the 7-foot 
porch in front, or about 23 feet long. If 
you Tike you can have a gable sewn into 
the front end like the back of the tent 
above the wall line. This will keep out 
‘ain from your porch better. Next cut a 
straight sapling about 2 inches thick and 
23 feet long (or, if you prefer, a piece 
of lumber the same length). Trim off 
all the bark and snags, taking great care 
it is smooth. 
1x4 12 inches long and nail to each end 


Next take two pieces of 


of the tent, ridgepole, first cutting a half 
round notch in the top end to receive 
the fly ridgepole. Place the fly ridge 
in this: Then set posts two feet in 
ground out from the rear corners of the 
tent and about 3 feet back from the tent, 
the same from the front corners of the 
poreh and high enough to be about a 
foot above wall-plate of the tent; also 
set posts in line with these corner posts 
along each side; two in center on each 
side will do. 
to which tie your fly ropes; brace the 
posts well with ropes or wood braces, 
for the wind has a tremendous lifting 
foree when it gets under the fly, and 
will lift the posts out of the ground if 
merely braced thus: 


Now nail on sapling rails, 








RIGHT WAY 











DINING ROOM AND PANTRY AND BOOK SHELVES. 


On the porch you ean build a wall- 
plate of rustic level with tent wall-plate, 
a doorway in front same as tent door 
and a pair of rustic rafters going up to 


support the front end of the fly ridge- 
pole, the finish of the rustie porch being 
according to your taste, ideas and mate- 


rials at hand. If desired, another tent 
could be pitched with door facing the 
first tent and porch between, thus: 


} 


+ 
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With the boards left over you will 
now make shelves, cupboards, ete.; per- 
haps a lean-to for a woodshed. If you 
desire, take along some unslaked lime 
and whitewash the outside woodwork, or 
a can of paint for same. 

Such a camp is much nicer than a log 
cabin, is easier made and ean be put up 
quicker. Lumber will cost about $10 
or $12, according to locality. You will 
be surprised at the additional room 
gained by having the walls 6 feet high, 
as against 4 feet, with the tent on the 
ground. The wall of the tent will over- 
lap the boards about 12 inches and can 
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be tucked up all round in warm weather, 
giving a good air passage. 

I have lived in such a camp since last 
May and it is now nearly December 
(1912) and shall remain all winter, and 
this in British Columbia. I have the 
back of the tent frame covered with 
roofing paper from the boards to the 
ridge at the back and to the wall-plate 
along the sides, for the winter only; oil 
eloth on the floor, with rugs and deer 
skins on top; plenty of shelves for pro- 
visions, books, nick-nacks, ete:; a table, 
four chairs, eot, Klondike stove and big 
easy chair being the ‘‘fixings,’’ with 
city water piped right into the tent! It 
is far healthier, far more comfortable 
and only half as expensive as living in 
the city. There are lots of places handy 
to most any city where such a camp can 
be put up, handy to the car, stores, lakes, 
rivers or the sea shore, according to lo- 
eation. Try one next summer, brother. 
Take your wife and family with you, if 
you have one. The suburban ears will 
take you to work in the morning and 
briag you back in the evening; and if 
you don’t all return to your home in the 
fall benefited in health, happiness and 
contentment by your summer spent in 
the Great Outdoors—well, I’m sorry for 
you, 





A DAY WITH GRIZZLIES 
IN THE SIERRAS 


C. W. FOOTE 


Did you ever have the hunting fever 
so badly that your daily work became a 
drudge or that your dreams were of 
bear or bobeat? If so, there is but one 
relief, ‘‘Hike to the tall timber.’’ ’Tis 
here the sportsman finds his paradise; 
’tis here the warmest friendships «are 
formed. Here caste, so far as the pro- 
fessional, social or commercial world is 
concerned, is tossed 


in the fall and winter of ’09 and 710, 
my brother, Dr. E. C., 
ing plans for a big-game hunt, the ques- 
tion arose, ‘‘ Where shall we go?’’ We 
finally decided that Mexico was to be 
our destination. 

For those who love to hunt big-game 
it offers excellent opportunities. The 
the year is 


ideal, the nights be- 


and I began lay- 


climate at this season of 





to the winds and we 
are placed on an 
equality. It is here 
the mettle is tested, 
where the sterling 
qualities of every 
true sportsman is 
shown or the ‘‘yel- 
low’’ streak in a 
man’s make-up is re- 
vealed. 

The true lover of 
the hunt believes in 
living rather than aec- 
ecumulating a for- 
tune; in counting his 
gain, not in hoarded 
but in re- 
newed health, vigor 
and youthfulness. Any excuse that will 
take one to the woods, the mountains. 
the field or stream, leaving business, 
profession and eares behind, is a worthy 
excuse. 

The writer is one of that army of 
hunters, who, confined to the office the 
greater part of the year, live in anticipa- 
tion of the next hunt and who spend the 
long months preceding the anticipated 
event in pleasant planning. Thus, when 


( ars 
lolls rs, THE 


AUTHOR. 


ing clear and frosty 
and the days bright, 
with oeceasional 
snows in the higher 
altitudes. Here, east 
f the 


Divide, will be found 


Continental 


the bear and cougar, 
no end of deer 
turkey. 
West- 
addi- 


these, are 


with 





and wild 
While on the 
ern Slope, in 
tion to 
the jaguar and wild 
while the fox 
bobeat 
These, with 


hog, 
and are ever 
present. 
the innumerable trop- 
ical birds, make it a 
hunter’s paradise. 

Our party, consisting of my brother, 
Dr. E. C., Captain Riffe, a royal good 
fellow, whom we had no difficulty in 


persuading to join our party, and the 
writer, left Hastings, Neb., November 1, 
1910, arriving in El Paso on November 


4th. Leaving Monday, November 7th, 
we proceeded to the town of Pearson, 
the terminus of the Mexican N. W. 


Railway in Chihuahua, arriving about 8 
503 
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IN WAR TOGS. E. C. TO LEFT, J. H. RIFFE IN 
CENTER AND C. W. TO RIGHT. 


p.m. Here we were met by our guide, 
who took us over a mountain wagon 
route to the foothills of the Sierra Ma- 
dre Mountains, camping for the night at 
10:30 p. m. 

“*Did we sleep ?’’ I hear some one ask. 
Well, just ask one who has been cooped 
up in an office for a year or more if he 
could sleep in God’s out-of-doors, with 
the blue sky for a canopy, with the wind 
sighing through the pines, or an ocea- 
sional wail of the coyote to break the 
stillness of the night. However, morn- 
ing came none too soon, as we were up 
before the first streaks of light began 
to break in the eastern horizon, anxious 
to be off on our twenty-five-mile wagon 
trip through one of the most picturesque 
regions it has ever been my pleasure to 
travel. 

To one who has never seen the trop- 
ical foliage it would be difficult to imag- 
ine a more pleasing trip. Here the pines, 
or juniper, with their coat of green, 
there the maple clothed in scarlet, or, 
perchance a sycamore or oak, touched by 
recent frost and shedding its golden foli- 
these, with the many beautiful 
mountain springs, the occasional cane- 
brake or rugged mountain peak, form a 
picture that naught but Nature can re- 
produce. 

Reaching Colonia Pacheco that night, 


age 


we found our guide had everything in 
readiness for the trail next day. Our 
outfit consisted of a cook and guide, a 
saddle horse each, and four pack horses, 
making nine horses (or horses and 
mules), with provisions for several 
weeks. As the first rays of the rising 
sun are crimsoning the eastern sky we 
leave the last settlement behind, and 
bidding civilization and society a fond 
farewell, plunge into the Sierra Madre 
forests. 

Our first day out we see no game, 
though we enjoy the trip to the utmost. 
The second day we are more fortunate, 
in that we secure our first buck of the 
trip. While he is only a prong-horn, we 
are in need of meat, and a change in diet 
is very agreeable to everybody. 

Three days by trail, through timbered 
woodlands, crossing mountain streams, 
winding our way through deep gorges, 
or over precipitous mountains, ere we 
reach our destination, where, just as the 
sun is disappearing over the western 
woods and hills, we pitch camp on the 
bank of one of the many mountain 
streams watering this region. 

During the next few days we have 
varied success, securing plenty of deer; 
also a fine eight-foot specimen of cou- 
gar, or mountain lion. 

November 17th.—The morning breaks 
bright: and clear upon the mountain 
tops, while the valleys are clothed in 
mist and cloud. J. H., or ‘‘Cap,’’ as we 
call him, is going with the guide after a 
fine buck, which up to date he has failed 
to bring home, thus leaving Doc and me 
to amuse ourselves as best we can. We 
decided to take a trip of exploration, 
several miles to the south and west of 
camp, into the roughest of all that rough 
country, in hopes of finding bear, which 
were now beginning to hibernate and 
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would seek the country best suited to 
their long winter’s sleep. 

Having day among the 
ancient Cliff Dwellers’ ruins with which 
this country abounds, we got into some 
almost inaccessible places. It was while 
strolling about in one of these gulches, 
heading out of the main eaiion, that we 
began to see fresh bear signs and soon 


spent the 


made the acquaintance of the ‘‘bruin”’ 
family, surprising them at their even- 
ing repast of madrona berries. Which 


was the most surprised would be hard 


to say, as we only eaught a fleeting 
glimpse of Mrs. Bruin as she made a 
hurried exit from sight into the brush, 
where it was impossible to follow on 
horseback. 

To say that we dismounted would 
scarcely describe our descent, though no 
bear were to be seen by the time we were 
off our horses and ready for action. 
Here Doe was rather unfortunate, as he 
had barely started in pursuit when he 
struck one of those miry places or 
‘‘mueck holes,’’ such as one frequently 
finds in that region, and was compelled 
to stop. I was more fortunate, landing 
on solid earth and ready for the chase. 

Understanding from natural histori- 
ans that Bruin was of rather a retiring 
disposition and not disposed to be 
friendly on too short an acquaintance, 
I decided to follow these individuals to 
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their home, form a closer friendship and 
find from personal experience if what I 
had read were true. With this decision 
in mind [ started in pursuit. Again, I 
had been informed that the bear travel 
very slowly. Here I found that my in- 
formation had been misleading. At least, 
this family seemed to have received a 
eall from headquarters in an adjoining 
county, or, possibly, they might have 
mistaken Doe and me for some of those 
prowling rebels, who were then running 
at large, and decided it not a healthy 
place to stay, as the way they tore 
through undergrowth, over and around 
fallen timber and rocks (this judged by 
the noise and distance gained 
hefore I finally located them in the act 
of climbing the opposite side of the 
mountain) was anything but slow. Af- 
ter traveling about two hundred yards, 
I caught sight of the elder ‘‘Bruin,’’ 
closely followed by the junior members 
of the family, just emerging from above 
timber line, about two hundred yards 
above and directly across from where | 
stood. 

A few rods farther and they would be 
safe, so I decided it was now my move. 
My first shot struck high, just in front 
and slightly above Bruin’s back. This 
and pieces of 


made 


was shown by the dust 
rock started as the ‘‘.32 Special’’ came 
in contact with ‘‘mother earth.’’ Bruin, 





COLONIA PACHECO. READY TO START ON THE TRAIL. 
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however, was not to be so easily turned 
from her chosen path, and again my ri- 
fle spoke. This time there was no dust 
to tell where the bullet had lodged, be- 
ing pretty good evidence that something 
other than rock had stopped its force, 
especially as Bruin immediately put on 
and started back, prob- 
ably to see what was making so much 
the The animal 
seemingly had lost all desire to ascend 


the ‘‘reverse’’ 
disturbance in rear. 


higher, at the same time being possessed 





we 
~ 


i 


a 


ie’ a 


PERMANENT 


get to the 
the shortest 
eracked, 


of a strong desire to 
the canon in 
time possible. Again my rifle 


and still her advance continued. By this 


bottom of 


time conditions began to look rather se- 
rious, especially to one facing his first 
bear, which now proved to be three. (A 
wounded grizzly is at best a rather 
tough customer to deal with, while an 
old female with two young ones by her 
most 
‘*sit up and take notice.’’) Quickly fill- 


side would make the courageous 
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ing my magazine, that I might be ready 
when reached the bottom of the 
‘anon, I waited, rather impatiently, no 
again try to as- 
eend my side of the mountain. 

Standing thus, I was somewhat 
amazed to see her stop in her mad de- 
scent, remaining perfectly motionless on 
a huge boulder, some fifty yards below 

hundred yards from 
standing. Both cubs 
probably hundred 


she 


doubt, until she should 


and about 


where [ 


one 
was 


(weighing one 
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pounds each) were now by her side 
and were quickly quieted with two more 
shots. Still her bearship remained quiet, 
and I decided she had ‘‘eashed in.’’ 
Filling my rifle, to be ready for emer- 
gency, I began working my way down- 


ward, soon reaching the waterway. 
From here I took a circuitous route, ap- 
proaching my bear from above. How- 
ever, upon examination, I found my 
caution quite unnecessary, as all three 
were dead, the cubs each being shot 
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through the head, while the old one was 
hit twice. One shot—only a flesh 
wound that had caused her to turn back 
—gave an opening for the last shot, 
which entered the chest cavity a little 
to the right and just over the heart, 
ranging slightly upwards, where it en- 
tered the spinal column; following it 
fully three inches it again glanced and 
eut off three ribs, lodging just in front 
of the left hip bone. 

While admiring my trophies I was 





THE MORNING AFTER THE KILLING. 


AND THE 


aroused by hearing Doe shouting. He 
having heard the shooting, was anxious 
to know what had become of me, as only 
a short time before two brothers had met 
and wounded a brown bear, in this same 
locality, though before he gave up, the 
bear succeeded in killing one of them. I 
soon quieted his fears in that line, when, 
after considerable trouble, he got our 
‘‘mounts’’ down to the aforesaid water- 
way, some twenty-five yards below 
where the bear were. 


LEFT TO RIGHT, 
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Now, the question arose, how could we 
get them to camp. It was too dark to 
think of skinning them, the sun having 
iong since disappeared over the western 
hills. 
the question, so take them home we 
must. But With the 
would have been an easy matter, but 
hundred 


To leave them there was out of 


how ? eubs it 


with a bear weighing six 
pounds, as our guide estimated this one, 


for- 


tune favored us this time, as by leading 


it was quite different. However, 


a 


ro 


‘ a. 


Be 


JOHNSON, THE GUIDE; J. H. RIFFE 


AUTHOR. 
my mule up to the boulder where the 
bear were, blindfolding and tying him 
to a tree, we slid her carefully into the 
saddle, where, with the use of the ever- 
ready lariat, we soon tied her in posi- 
tion for her ride to camp. This done, 
we blinded Doe’s bronco and with one 
cub in front and the other behind soon 
had them tied in place. 

Doe mounted when I removed the 
blinds, but here the bronco entered a 


vigorous, though useless, protest. After 
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things quieted somewhat we started for 
camp, about two miles distant, to reach 
which we were forced to climb a ridge 
some five hundred feet. This being so 
steep, we were compelled to take a zig- 
zag course, without trail. It was grow- 
ing dark, and my mule was so heavily 
loaded that he was obliged to stop ev- 
ery few feet to keep from falling, while 
I walked by his side, pushing here or 
pulling there as the need might be. 
Gaining slowly, we finally reached the 
summit. 
trailing. 

Reaching camp, we were soon’ joined 


From here we found easier 


by Cap. and Johnson, who had just re- 
turned from their trip, bringing with 
them the aforementioned buck. Supper 
being ready, we were in just the right 
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mood to enjoy it. And such a meal! 
Fried venison, turkey, raised biscuits 
with coffee and those ‘‘never-to-be-for- 
gotten beans,’’ such as only Hawkins 
knew how to prepare. Eat? Well, | 
guess. Why, I have a sort of ‘‘satisfied 
feeling’’ whenever it is called to mind. 
Supper over, we take an inventory of 
game for the day, which includes three 
grizzlies, six wild turkeys and one buck. 
Thus ended a very successful day’s 
hunt. 

While skinning my bear the next day 
we found that the .32 Special had 
formed a perfect mushroom, which will 
be kept as a souvenir of my day with 
the grizzlies in the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains of Old Mexico, reminding me of 
what might have been the result had my 
bullet not found a vital spot. 


<Secoet> 


. The Presence 


He preached that God is in every place, 
And the church was grand and he was 
wise; 
But I live out with the wind in my face 
And work with sun and sweat in my eyes. 
So the light from the painted panes seemed 
dim 
When I strained my eyes for a glimpse of 
Him. 
Fine wonders the soft light showed me 
then— 
Wide walls where the organ music rolled, 
And han’some wimmen and _ proud-faced 
men, 
And cedar and marble and shinin’ gold; 
The richness of all the world was there, 
But God—outside in the sun somewhere. 


But after the city was far away 
I rode near home in the sundown time, 
When the west was bright and the east was 
gray 
And the 
climb; 
While day died red on the highest hill 
And the lone, wide desert was still, so 
still— 


low, blue shadows begun to 


Then out of the purple ’royos near, 
Or out of the fire in the blazin’ west 
God walked, with steps that I didn’t hear, 
And laid a finger against my breast; 
And there, while an awful second fled, 
He looked in my eyes, and I dropped my 
head. 
Then the gray miles passed till my ‘‘comin’ ” 
shout 
Rang down the dusk to my own home 
light; 
And the Girl and the Littler Girl ran out 
And caught me and kissed me and held 
me tight, 
And marched me in to my pipe and chair, 
A-laughin’ and glad to get me there. 


And the firelight shone on the Girl and me 
And the Littler Girl in my arms asleep, 
And—mebbe I dreamed we were more than 

three, 
But the dream came clear and I felt it 
deep— 
God sat with me and the wife and child, 
But He wasn’t awful now—He smiled. 


CHARLES BADGER CLARKE, JR. 





CAMPFIRE 
“TALKS 
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No. 14—Charcoal and Ashes 


Seated alone by a crackling campfire, 
one’s thoughts wander from the ashes to 
the stars, and play at random from one sub- 
ject to another, much as the flames leap 
and dart and twist, here and there as the 
wind bloweth. 

I know something of the orderly construc- 
tion of the English tongue, how it is writ 
in the schools—that every piece of writing 
should have a beginning, a middle and an 
end; but 

One of the chief reasons why we sit 
hunched by a campfire is to get rid of the 
eternal order of Civilization. We want to 
do as we please, not only in body, but in 
mind. Many years ago in the Colorado 
Ro kies I put down by the light of the red- 
plumed fire the thoughts as they came to 
me. Many I have used since in my regular 
work, but this time I am going to give them 
forth just as they are, disconnected, if you 
please, yet born of the wood smoke and the 
wilderness. 

No one can analyze the mind and heart 
without dissecting the body. Life is what 
in whatever form? This has come to me 
when I reached for a flower—I left it un- 
touched. One has no more right to kill a 
flower than a baby. To pluck and love 
flowers is not to murder them. When their 
work is done it is best they die—flowers, 
deer and man. 

The custom of strewing a path with flow- 
ers is horrible. Who can step on a rose? 
Do we not thus say that one hero has no 
soul, no heart, is only a fighting thing? — It 
is the essence of irony to have chariot 
wheels of a triumphant, legal, multitudinous 
murderer roll on violets. But a hero, a 
man—should his triumphal car be a jugger- 
naut? 


To me the saddest thing at a funeral is 
the leaving of the flowers in the coming 
dark, to die of cold and loneliness. Better 
send them to the sick living in memory of 
the senseless dead. The dead have Beauty 
itself—leave her symbols living. Flowers 
heaped on a grave too often represent a 
peace offering to the dead, to conscience; 
and to the living a duty shirked. 

Yet, under proper circumstances, 
with a clear conscience, could I gladly kill 
myself, my worst enemy. or my best be- 
loved. In the wer of the plains the pioneer 
kept the last cartridge for himself. If he 
had a wife he kept two. Surrender was 
slow suicide. Murder was merciful. It often 
is, especially for the wild. 

I have seen a bear in a trap, 
trouble. No difference. They 
acted just alike. When wolves, 
ing, creeping cat or grizzly circles the herd, 
the philanthropic do the 


and 


a banker in 
looked 
the crawl- 


and 


the strong protect; 
same. 

But at the water hole and in the marts 
the strongest gulp to bursting, then wallow; 
the weak are crushed, hooked, kicked 
struck and bitten. The senseless struggle 
cefiles for all where there is an abundance 
and more for every one. Food the satiated 
cannot gorge, they tramp upon. The rich 
sail and irrigate; the poor thirst in filth. 
Slums are packed, and vacant land held for 
speculation. The sleek starve the scrawny, 
then stare or sneer—human and brute alike. 
Greed kills millions. 

The first school teachers were the birds. 
Civilization has its libraries, newspapers 
and periodicals; the news of the hunter 
goes through the woods like the wind. 
Quarantine and health inspection? Yes; but 


then the leaders of the herd keep back the 
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dull and careless from the quagmire and 
the robin shields her fledglings from the cat. 
Pull a starving steer out of a mud hole and 
he promptly charges you; convalesces 
grumble about the docter bill. Children 
play tag, so do dogs; and often together. 

The wild ass, even in stripes, is a thing 
of admiration. See his dulled brother — 
stubborn, though marked with the 
cross, though bearer of a Christ. 

Against the wild whale we send a fleet; 
captured, we grease our boats. Savage, he 
has the sea, three-fifths cof the earth; con- 
\citionalized, we put him in a tin can. 

Tug-of-war international, and 


sloth, 


teams are 
two pups enjoy a root. 

When we go down to the sea in ships and 
the squirrel on a piece cf bark trims his 
tail to the breeze, while the grasshopper 
sails his little sea on a chip; yet the Axtecs, 
who reckoned time better than does the 
white race, who, in the sixteenth century, 
excelled Europe in some points of civiliza- 
tion, knew not the use of a sail. Does the 
squirrel know more than Montezuma? 

In one thing alone—a not unmixed bless- 
ing—does man appear to exceed animals— 
Money. Doubtless if we knew more of the 
wild we could find a parallel. 

Need I carry the comparison farther? 
Need I show that all wild things are thor- 
oughbreds and keep their blood pure? You 
know that game goes in herds, flocks, etc., 
Men and the wild both 
migrate alike. Both love to explore. Clubs 
are unconsciously copied from things wild. 
See the seals, wolves, deer, moose, the birds 
Army formations and ma- 
neuvers were learned from the trail herd 
and the wild duck. The flying wedge was 
known before football. Weather bureaus 
keep an envious eye on the beavers and the 
birds. 

What mode of signaling equals that of the 
vultures? A clear sky, ciear to the eye of 
the strongest glass. Kill an antelope. A 
speck in the north before the rifle smoke 
has drifted afar. Another in the east—two 
In an hour, high in 
whirlpool of wings. Time 
Forty miles an hour; figure; 
that the of meat has 
been signaled farther and faster than army 
or navy flags or flashes can throw it. 


and society in sets. 


and the flowers. 


more in the southwest. 
the heavens, a 
their flight: 


results show news 
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Mountain sheep and goats throw out 
pickets who never sleep; they are relieved 
regularly. 

Why! Birds can fly! Fish swim beneath 
the surface. To do the same man had to 
copy them. What prow equals a duck’s 
breast? Had not fishes ideal propellers be- 
fore ships had sails? Treacherous winds 
forced man to study a minnow’s tail; now 
his fleets ignore the air. 

Strangest of things, ants and fleas, are 
the masters of leverage. Man watched a 
tumble bug, then rolled a stone, then a log, 
whence came the wheel and the locomotive. 
The tumble bug still rolls his ball, still has 
much to teach. We are not yet out of the 
Dark Ages. 

The wild is growing better; but very, 
very slowly; not nearly so fast, nor is it 
nearly so far advanced, as those who study 
only in books think it is. 

From books we have learned much and 
have much more to learn; but all books and 
all work cannot give that which form the 
mountains, sea and desert; the twilight, 
dawn and night, comes to one unsought. 
The result cannot be pzreater than the 
source; and the greatest of writers were 
only men. Every book contains more error 
than truth. Great men’s books too often 
resemble great men’s sons. Some of the 
wisest men have written some of the weak- 
est books. Libraries are jammed with 
printed yawns. 

Heavily named individuals (names with 
several pieces of the alphabet tied together 
with ribbons, whose “B. A” would be im- 
proved somewhat if “H’” were added) these 
wisdom tanks may smile in their ignorance. 
These be-alphabet-ed sages have crammed 
all knowledge between two cardboards. The 
antelope and the eagle out-see these men; 
the moose has a better nose and the wild 
ass better ears. These men should duel 
among themselves, armed with shingles. 

Though A-to-Z-ed Oppressiveness labors 
and brings forth the perfect ook, can he 
put into it the wolf’s howl? The chilling 
yawl of the mountain cat? Shivering, I have 
seen the mimic, mud-collecting battle on the 
football field; chroniclers of civilization en- 
thused and bubbled ink. I have seen a tor- 
rent of rock whip centurian pines off ,.a 
mountain slope, plunge into the gorge with 
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half-mile leaps, and float away, a powdery 
cloud, a mile below. The crowd stamped 
and cheered—the mountains thundered. A 
tin horn squawked—echoes galloped along 
the range. A be-ribboned cane was waved 
—an avalanche powdered into the mountain. 
Chappie cooed—a herd of elk tore through 
the timber and away for hours. Two schools 
played; a freshet of rock stunned the wil- 
derness. I have seen two shrieking engines 
ram and burst; but a snowslide would have 
smothered them. 

In the nurseries, called colleges, a few 
poles, barrels and slivers make a light; a 
ship or a building burns. The wires and the 
presses choke. Adjectives and adverbs are 
exhausted. A mountain fire sears hundreds 
cf square miles, deafens like Krakardor, 
smuts the heavens, sucks the horizon of the 
winds, whirls blazing trees beyond the 
clouds like Titan signal arrows; rocks melt, 
stone crumbles; glaciers, eternal snows and 
mountain torrents hiss into steam—and few 
dare or care to see or know. A short, com- 
plaining estimate of the loss in lumber it is 
forgotten. But blackened mountains smoke 
beneath the winter snows, a floating forest 
dims the sun. Civilization is not alone the 
history-breeder. 

I have traveled by engine and by horse, 
on foot and much on hands and knees. Crept 
you ever through fallen timber, silent as the 
lynx, seldom touching the ground? ’Tis the 
highway of the bear. From such places 
some day will be written the missing chap- 
ters of the books. There is more in heaven 
and earth than some men dream of. There 
gre sounds, scents, sights, secrets and 
thoughts in the wilderness to civilization all 
unknown. In ignorance scorn them not. ’Tis 


the way of the fooi. 
* * na cK * 


Many a time, years ago, when a _ boy 
trudging daily two miles across the prairie 
to the little one-room school house, have I 
stopped to rest, lay and listen to the wind 
work through the grass. There I learned 
much; it is not in books. Would that I 
might write it there. Yet some of the things 


dll 


then whispered to me are too fine and del- 
icate, too vague and vast for a pen to trace; 
the print would be but their shadows. One 
can paint a rose; but not its perfume. Some 
I would not cage if I could. There are some 
things that belong to a man himself, Let 
civilization not sneer at these things. The 
Parisian thinks the wilderness barbarous; 
the Chinaman thinks the same of the Pa- 
risian; the wilderness looks upon the China- 
man as civilized—a case of triangular mis- 
understanding. 


* * * * * - 


To tame some things is to ruin them. To 
their glory let it be said, some wild things 
will die before they will be tamed. In man 
we exalt this quality as love of liberty; in 
animals the ignorant call it ferocity. The 
grizzly will die before he will dance. Can 
you yoke the buffalo? Yet his shoulders 
exceed those of the ox. The wild horse, 
captured, is ruined. Take the Indian: In 
blanket,’ breech-clout, moccasins and eagle 
feathers he fights to the death; from torrid 
sun to sun, scorning meat and water, he 
iopes a hundred miles of sand where white 
man or white man’s horse dries alive and 
dies. Tame him: fill him with firewater 
and disease, soap him, clothe his splendid 
nakedness with fashion; what have you? A 
mongrel, a spiritless vagrant at which a re- 
spectable dog disdains to bark, leaving him 


for pups to practice on; he is tamed. Na- 
tive savageness, though often startling, is 


magnificent. Society and snakes 
alone lack legs. Only green things have 
limbs. And they are seldom straight. The 
wild duck, cutting the evening heavens, is 
looked up to by the poet. As he rises above 
a mountain range he takes with him the 
very soul of the singer. Kings match them- 
selves against him. To conquer him re- 
quires a hundred centuries: of invention. He 
is always taken dead. He—and Nature— 
defy all civilization. He is only a bird—but 
Wild. 

Tame him. A cook’s scullion is his mas- 
ter—and his executioner. 


always 
































Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of an 


game laws of any state. 


infraction of the 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out o 


such information from 


the game department’s duties in the premises. 
the game department channels, 


It is not our intention to divert 
but rather to solicit such in- 


formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








The Biggest of the Big Bears 


Some months ago we received from one 
of our readers, D. R. Baker of Spokane, 
Wash., a request for information regarding 
the largest species of bear on record, their 
weight, length, etc. We would like to re- 
produce Mr. Baker’s letter, but, believing 
that our Alaska friend, L. L. Bales of Se- 
attle, would be able to throw some light on 
the subject, we mailed it to him, and have 
not received it back. We replied to Mr. 
Baker’s letter as follows: “The Kadiak 
brown bear is the largest carnivorous ani- 
mal on earth, even including the Polar and 
grizzly. There may be specimens of the 
Polar bear that would run longer than the 
longest Kadiak, but even as to this we have 
some doubt. However, there is no grizzly 
or Polar bear which has ever equalled in 
weight and general measurements of the 
hide the largest Kadiak. Of course, we are 
referring now entirely to the big bears 
that have been killed by sportsmen. We 
do not know of any particular bear that 
could be claimed as record except that 
killed by Dr. J. Wylie Anderson of Denver. 
This was of the ursus gyas variety, was 
killed on Unimak Island, Alaska, and 
weighed 1,385 pounds. It measured 11 feet 
from tip of nose to tail.” 

Shortly after sending Mr. Baker’s letter 
and copy of our reply to Mr. Bales he wrote 
us concerning his views, and the letter is 
so full of interesting matter concerning 
these animals that we herewith append it 
for the information of our readers: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—yYou have certainly 
touched upon a much-mooted question, viz.: 
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“measurements, 


“What specie of bear—Polar, grizzly, Kad- 
iak, etc.—is the largest, as to length or 
weight, dead or alive.” 

This is a much-discussed question, even 
among hunters themselves. One reason of 
this is: A hunter who kills a large Polar 
bear may have never seen a large brown 
bear, alive or dead (I refer especially to 
specimens dead or alive and not a flat skin) 
and vice versa of a brown or grizzly bear. 
And another reason is the lack of data as 
to the actual weight and measurements of 
the huge plantigrades taken in the field. 

It is not advisable to judge from mounted 
specimens that are not mounted to actual 
as they are often over- 
stuffed. And again, no ordinary hunter is 
qualified to judge the actual size or weight 
of a bear either, alive or dead, without 
measurements or scales; and even the lat- 
ter will not be accepted as final unless duly 
witnessed, so you can easily see that there 
is ample room for discussion on the above 
most interesting subject. The nearest we . 
can come to a satisfactory conclusion in 
regard to it is to learn what we can of speci- 
mens of the different species that have 
been killed, weighed and measured before 
witnesses in the field, and to invite corre- 
spondence from those who are accredited 
with an intimate knowledge of the subject 
in question. 

Judging from living specimens and flat 
skins of the different species and varieties 
of species that I have seen and killed my- 
self or helped to stalk, skin and weigh, I 
will say that the question is not settled yet, 














to my personal satisfaction, as I have seen 
huge specimens of both the Polar, brown 
and other species and varieties of the bear 
family found west of the Mississippi River 
and north of Mexico. 

The largest Polar bear I ever saw dead 
was not weighed, as there was no scales in 
camp. The largest brown bear I ever helped 
to weigh before witnesses was killed by Dr. 
Anderson of Denver, Colo., on Unimak Is- 
land, Alaska, in 1909 and weighed 1,385 
pounds, 

I have seen brown bear that I am satis- 
fied would have weighed more than this 
and I am going to Alaska this spring for a 
two-and-one-half-years’ stay, and during that 
time I shall make a special effort to collect 
and weigh (before witnesses) one of the 
many large brown bear known as ursus 
gyas. 

Outdoor Life should urge upon _sports- 
men the value of taking correct weights 
and measurements in the field of large 
specimens of game of all varieties, as in 
this way much valuable information may 
be gathered and given to your many read- 
ers. There is another way of getting the 
weights and measurements of large speci- 
mens of bears. I refer to those in confine- 


ment in our public zoos and parks; yet J 
myself would not accept this method as 






Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
a post card picture of a group of mountain 
sheep (Ovis Canadensis) that was taken by 
«u tourist while visiting in Estes Park, 


Colo., last summer, having his camera fo- 
cused at fifteen feet. 


A MAGAZINE OF 


Rocky Mountain Sheep in Colorado 


Sheep in Estes Park, Colo., 
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final, as I do not think that 
in confinement will 
mens in the wild. I have measured the 
tracks of a large brown bear that were 
made in glacial silt, where there was no 
chance for slipping or spreading and found 
the hind foot tracks a full 18 inches long 
and the track of the front foot 13 inches 
wide; and I saw the bear that made the 
tracks and he seemed to be fully one-fourth 
larger and heavier than any bear that I 
had ever killed or helped to skin and weigh. 

I have never found a Polar bear track 
where it could be correctly measured. The 
sole or pad of a Polar bear’s foot is haired 
over and their short, sharp claws are re- 
tractile or stand up clear of the snow and 
ice and could not be measured in his track; 
while a brown bear’s claws show plainly 
in snow or mud and are included in the 
foot measurements. The same bear may 
vary in weight at different seasons of the 
year from 300 to 500 pounds. 

This spring Louis Lane of Seattle 
goes into the Arctic on a two years’ cruise, 
and I feel sure that he will be glad to take 
weights and measurements of the largest 
specimens of Polar bears killed on the ex- 
pedition, in order that comparisons can be 
made later on that will throw some light 
on above question. L. L. BALES. 
Washington. 


wild bears 
compare with speci- 


The sheep are grouped together as you 
see them in the picture, licking a lump of 
rock salt that had been placed out for them 
in Horseshoe Park, near the road, where 
they could be seen. They are one of the 
great attractions, not only to the tourists, 








taken at 15 feet. 
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as they come here to spend the summer, 
but also to every one who resides in the 
park. 

Twenty-four years ago the sheep were 
protected by our Legislature in closing the 
season upon them, and it was a wise ac- 
tion. It would be one of the greatest mis- 
takes that our present Legislature could 
make to open the season on them for even 
twenty-four hours. With our sheep here in 
Estes Park, to open the season would be 
like permitting hunters to go among a flock 
of domesticated sheep and do their shoot- 
ing. 

During the summer season they become 
so accustomed to travelers that they are not 
frightened even at automobiles, and you can 
watch them until you are tired. 

They have their own enemies, including 
the mountain lions, coyotes and bobcats. | 
have seen the sheep go for protection from 
other animals, onto the smooth, rocky sur- 
face of our mountain sides, where even a 
lion would not dare to venture, and when I 
approached close enough so that I could 
talk to them, they looked back the way they 


The Undoing 


M. J. McMullen, one of our readers re- 
siding in Pueblo, Colo., sends us the follow- 
ing extract from a letter received by him 
from Andy Smith of Whitewater, Colo., who 
is engaged in exterminating wolves on the 
winter range of the Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion: 

“Just got settled down to. trapping. 
Haven't trapped any wolves yet, though I 
shot one the 14th; trailed him about a mile 
and rode up within 200 yards of him while 
eating on a calf he had killed. He never 
saw me till I had the cross-hairs right on 








The 80-pound 
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came, to see if their pursuer was there. 
Then they came right toward me, passing 
over the cliff when they began feeding, 
showing they did not look upon man with 
any fear. 

Several years ago while my boys were on 
their way fishing up in Horseshoe Park, 
they saw an old coyote and three pups. 
They watched them for some little time, 
but having no gun with them, they left 
them. This being in the vicinity of the 
mountain sheep, they were fearful that the 
coyote was after a lamb. About two hours 
afterward a stockman came riding along on 
horseback, when his attention was attracted 
by a noise on the mountain side, and look- 
ing up the trail he saw a lamb coming down 
the trail on a dead run and a coyote in hot 
pursuit. As the lamb passed him he turned 
his horse and turned the coyote back, but 
the lamb continued on down the mountain 
side to where there was a little lake, where 
it plunged into and swam out to a large 
rock in the middle of the lake, where it 
stayed nearly all day, until the flock came 
down to drink. G. H. THOMSON. 

Colorado. 


of a Grey Wolf 


his “sticking place,” as he was facing me. 
He saw me and whirled just as I pulled, 
and I caught him in the flank. The little 
sharp point (.22 high-power Savage) went 
in somewhere about his bladder and flew 
to pieces, and Mr. Wolf went down right 
there, but got up and imitated a merry-go- 
round for a few turns, and then started 
down country at a fast wobble. My next 
shot caught him just at the side of the root 
of the tail and down went the $50 dog for 
good. He weighed eighty pounds to an 
ounce; measured 6 inches between the ears, 











What was left of a buck after a mountain 
lion got through with it. 
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and the skin measured 7 feet 514 inches 
long. There are three more running in the 
same country. They have been gone about 
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a week now, and I am counting strong on 
getting one or more when they come back. 
It usually takes them about ten days to 
make a circle.” 


oe a ee se | 





Three 


thousand and sixty-seven rabbits killed in one 


morning. 


Rabbit Driving in Idaho 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Remembering the 
picture of those snow-bound rabbits in Out- 
door Life a few numbers ago, and thinking 
that the readers might be interested in a 
tig rabbit drive, I am sending you two pic- 
tures taken at a recent drive here (Falls 
City, Idaho). In this county we are now 
(February 21) having from one to three 
drives a week. The usual kill at a drive is 


about 2,000. On February 11, in three drives, 
more than 7,000 rabbits were killed. The 
upper picture shows the first of the three 
drives. About five hundred persons (men 
and women) took part in this drive, about 
150 riding horseback. On that day a great 
many young jacks, possibly a week old, 
were seen. HARRY H. KINSEY. 
Idaho. 
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A closer view of the same drive. 


Moose Hunting With Small Calibre Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While I am not ad- 
vocating the .22 Hi Power as a big-game 
rifle, I believe with the proper bullets it 
would do good work on moose, etc. The 
bullets as now made are rather soft for the 
ieavy shoulder shots and do not penetrate 
he large muscles of game, such as moose. 


.30-30 class of rifles, such as 


For mule deer and coyotes I have never 
used its equal. It is far superior to the 
.003 Savage, .32 
Special, etc. The moose to the left in photo 
was killed by two of the little 70-grain 
bullets, either of which would have 
proven fatal, both shots being through 





























Two Alberta moose. 
the lungs, tearing them in great shape. 

He had arisen from his bed upon hearing 
my approach and was standing broadside at 
about 150 yards, trying to ascertain the 
cause of the noise. He only humped up the 
first shot, trotting but a few steps before 
falling, after the second. 

My experience with the .22 Hi Power on 
deer was similar to that of Mr. Harrington 
in the February number. For sights I have 
Sheard’s gold bead front and _ three-leat 





G. C. Hicks to left, C. J. Hicks to right. 


rear, with Marble’s peep. My rifle is fitted 
with sling strap. I find it to be an ideal 
saddle arm, while light for foot work. Mar- 
ble’s auxiliary cartridges work well through 
the magazine when using the long rifle and 
are accurate. 

The moose to right was shot through the 
heart by C. J. Hicks with Model 1895, using 
.30 rimless, 150-grain sharp-point bullet, a 
200 yards. GRANT C. HICKS. 

Alberta, Canada. 


Porcupines as Food for Foxes 


Editor Gutdoor Life:—In the March num- 
ber I noliced an inquiry from Frederick F. 
Schreader of New York, “Do Foxes Eat 
Porcupines?” I would say that they do. I 
have shot them in the Canadian north 
woods and left them where they fell (as the 
natives up there kill them, as they are a 
great menace to dogs), and a few days later 
there weuld be nothing but the hide left, 


the fox evidently turning porcupine over 
with his nose and eating from the belly in 
They also make excellent fox bait, using 
strychnine. First singe hair, then drag 
through wood some little distance and leave 
on shore of some small lake where foxes 
frequent. Porcupines also make good eat- 
ing if left in salt brine over night before 
cooking. A. A. THOMAS. 
Chicago. 


The Land Owner, the Rabbit Hunter and the Game Laws 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Before the present 
fish and game law of Kansas was enacted 
many complaints were made to the Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game by farmers and 
owners of ranches against “rabbit hunters.” 
Under the old law, persons who hunted rab- 
bits were not required by law to carry hunt- 
ers’ licenses. It would seem, judging from 
the reports that come to the department, 
that many hunters, and sometimes parties 
of -hunters, would tramp through fields and 
pastures with dogs and guns, shooting rab- 
bits, and in many instances, it was reported, 
that these hunters shot things that were not 
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rabbits. When a game warden interfered 
with these parties he was told that they 
were only hunting rabbits and did not have 
to carry a hunting license. Much complaint 
was made by farmers and stock raisers con 
cerning the damage done by such hunters. 
Many times these rabbit-hunting trespassers 
had packs of dogs with them. The shooting 
done by the hunters and the chasing of rab 
bits by the dogs frequently frightened do 
mestic animals, causing them to run into 
barbed wire fences, break out of their en 
closures or otherwise do damage to them 
selves or adjacent property. Numbers ol! 
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domesticated animals were reported as hav- 
ing been shot, some killed and others crip- 
pled by these so-called rabbit hunters. 

The law passed by the last Legislature 
requiring rabbit hunters to carry licenses 
was not intended to protect the rahbits, but 
the farmers and stock raisers who are con- 
tinually annoyed by rabbit hunters. But 
little complaint has come to this department 
on account of the enactment of this law, ex- 
cept from some parties in the western part 
of the state, where jackrabbits are a nui- 
sance. In such places the people sometimes 
have what they call a “round-up” hunt for 
jackrabbits or for coyote-wolves. From 
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twenty-five to a hundred or more people fre- 
quently desire to join in these hunts. Many 
of the hunters do not have hunters’ licenses 
A number of applications have been made 
to this department for permits to carry on 
these neighborhood hunts. The department 
has no authority to give such permits. 
There was no provision made in the law 
for conducting such hunting parties. Even 
though the members of such hunting par- 
ties carried hunting licenses, the trespass 
laws forbidding hunting on occupied lands 
without permission should be considered. 
Kansas. L. L. DYCHE, 
State Fish and Game Warden. 


Game on Vancouver Island 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am at the present 
time engaged by the Canadian government 
to rid Vancouver Island of the cougar; also 
to investigate the game conditions, espe- 
cially as they effect the elk. I am under 
way into the interior of the island, going 
first to Quatsino Sound, and from there will 
make several canoe trips into the interior. 
tT have so far only made one little side trip 
a few miles out of Nanaimo, a city of 11,000. 
On my first hunt I secured four cougar and 
one bear, and this in a strange country 
where I had not hunted before. 

It is a great country for game. The deer 
are sO numerous on the part of the island 


where I made this first hunt that I could 
see them several times during a day. There 
is also quite a number of the large timber 
wolves: in fact, my pack of eleven dogs 
nearly killed one of them. But there were 
four wolves against the dogs, who got cut 
up considerably. But when the fight was 
over one wolf left a trail of blood wherever 
he went. The fight occurred on a moonlight 
night while I was returning to my camp. 
Had it been daylight, so I could see to shoot 
without killing a dog, I would not have had 
much trouble in killing all the four. 

The large grizzlies are very plentiful in 
places on the mainland 


British Columbia. P. C. PETERSON. 


Some Features of Pennsylvania’s Game Protection Measures 


The name of John M. Phillips is pretty 
generally known among sportsmen of this 
country as a big game hunter; but compara- 
tively few know outside the state of Penn- 
Sylvania of the great work for game and 
game protection that Mr. Phillips is contin- 
ually wrapped up in for the betterment of 
conditions in his state. It is he who annual- 
ly distributes among the school children 
bird-houses that are placed in the trees and 
other convenient places by these same 
children themselves—that the youngsters 
may cultivate a love for the birds and an 
interest in their protection. 

Mr. Phillips read a valuable paper on 
the subject of game propagation in Penn- 
Sylvania at the meeting of the game war- 
dens last year in Denver. We would like 
to publish every word of that great treatise, 
but for lack of space this issue we will only 
be allowed to make an extract from it. 
After detailing the general work of the 
Game Commission of Pennsylvania (of 
which Mr. Phillips is a member), he has 
the following to say: 

“By an act of Legislature, May 11th, 1905, 
the Game Commission was authorized, with 
the consent of the commissioner of forestry, 





to establish game preserves upon the state 
forest lands. These wild lands, although in 
the main unsuitable for agriculture, are the 
natural home of the game it was desired to 
attract and propagate, possessing the neces- 
sary summer and winter feed, streams and 
cover for our birds, deer, bear, squirrels, 
rabbits, etc. Our mountains are covered 
with the best of browse for deer and elk, 
and chestnuts, beechnuts, acorns, and many 
other nuts, wild grapes, thorn-apples and 
other fruits are abundant, together with an 
almost endless variety of berries. 

“Rather than establish a few preserves of 
large dimensions, it was deemed desirable 
to create numerous small ones of about 
three thousand acres each in extent and 
locate them, as nearly as possible, in the 
center of the forest reserves in different 
counties. The purpose of so locating the 
sanctuaries was to make sure that the game 
propagated therein would first spread to 
the state land, rather than to the property 
of any individual or organization. 

“When the location for the preserve had 
been decided upon, the first thing necessary 
was to exterminate the vermin, which de- 
stroys more game than the hunters. The 
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wildcat, weasel, fox, skunk, mink and the 
prowling house cat, were, through the care- 
ful use of strychnine, and by other means, 
killed off. The next step was to guard 
against the danger from fire, and the brush 
was cleared from strips of land twenty to 
thirty feet wide around the outside of the 
preserve. Vermin having been exterminat- 
ed and provision made for fighting forest 
fires, we next surround the preserve 
with a single marking wire, fastened to 
trees or posts, about waist high on a man, 
the object being not to enclose the game 
but to define the limits of the preserve. 
At frequent intervals, notices printed upon 
muslin are tacked up along the line of wire 
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on trees or posts, calling attention to the 
fact that the lands inside the wire are a 
state refuge for game, and asking for the 
co-operation of all in seeing that the game 
is not disturbed. The sancity of these pre- 
serves has never been violated, showing 
that our sports men appreciate their value 

“We now have five preserves of about 
3.200 acres each. We hope to increase the 
number of these preserves as finances per- 
mit, until we have one in every county of 
the state, where public forest lands are 
found. The state is still adding to its hold- 
ings of wild land and expects in time large- 
ly to increase our present million-acre for- 
est reserve.” 


The Question of Sportsmanship in the Game Fields 


tditor Outdoor Life:—Before I answer 
Mr. Booth’s article in the March issue of 
Outdoor Life, page 246, I wish to state for 
the benefit of those who didn’t read the 
former articles, that the issue between Mr. 
Booth and myself is not what kind of guns 
are manufactured nowadays, but is “The 
Question of Sportsmanship in the Game 
Fields,” especially in regard to hunting with 
dogs or still hunting. 

To start with, Mr. Booth tells you about 
my criticism of his article in the November 
number of Outdoor Life, so I will quote a 
few words from that article. In speaking 
of “Bill’s” ideas Mr. Booth has the follow- 
ing to say: “This fellow’s ideas of hunting 
fit mine wonderfully well. He advocates 
the hunter pitting his wits—his brains— 
against the game hunted and playing the 
game in a fair and honorable manner.” I 
suppose, judging from that article, that 
when Mr. Booth is hunting there is a great 
battle of brains and wits between the game 
and himself. Just think, readers, what a 
great amount of brains and deep thought 
it takes to go out and kill a few rabbits. 
I trust you get my meaning when I gaid 
that kind of talk about pitting your wits, 
etc., sounded like child’s talk to me. 

Mr. Booth answers my criticism by saying 
that I told a worse one, or words to that 
effect, but can any of you see where he 
mentioned anything in defense of his state- 
ment? 

The fable, as he calls it, was told to il- 
lustrate my point of view and was not al- 
together a fable, although there was no 
score kept. 

You will notice Mr. Booth agrees with me 
that it is a mean trick to shoot deer as 
they are coming to salt or water, and he 
states that it is an illegal act to do this in 
Canada. Take notice of the article on page 
451 of the November issue of Outdoor Life. 
This article is written by a gentleman who 
signs his name “Hulbert Booth,” and the 
title is “A Believer of Still Hunting.” [This 


title, as is usual, was written by us.—Ed- 
itor.] Just where do you stand, Mr. Booth? 
In one article you believe in stil! hunting 
and in another you agree with me that it 
is an unfair way to hunt. If you wish me 
to withdraw my statement accusing you of 
being a believer of still hunting, you will 
have to withdraw your article in the Novem- 
ber issue. 

In regard to hunting for the sport it af- 
fords, or the meat, I would much rather 
class myself with the Indian who kills what 
he can use than to put myself in this class 
of men who kill game for the sake of kill- 
ing something and try to hide under a mask 
of “sportsmanship.” 

Will you explain, Mr. Booth, if 75 per cent 
of the hunting is done for the sport it af- 
fords and not for the meat, as you stated, 
why do we have to make laws to protect 
the game, which is good to eat, and then 
put a bounty on that which is unfit to eat? 
Why don’t you hunters in the 75 per cent 
class kill off these animals which are doing 
so much damage instead of “hollering’ 
about the extermination of certain game 
animals? I don’t suppose the thought of 
meat for supper would make any difference 
if a deer and coyote should afford you a 
good shot at the same time. 

You say you hunt for the sport it affords. 
I take it from this that you would kill game 
and leave it to spoil on the ground before 
you would class yourself with the Indian 
and eat any of it. 

Now, we come to the .35 Special. If there 
is any reader of Outdoor Life besides Mr. 
Booth, who got the impression from my 
other article that I was trying to bring up 
a discussion of guns, I want him to speak 
right out; just one. 

To show your readers how far we could 
get away from the subject, if I answered his 
questions fully, I will point out a few things. 
Mr. Booth says: “What about that .35 Spe- 
cial he talks about?” Now, if we go back to 
our school days and look in the grammar 
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we will find that: A sentence is the expres- 
sion of a thought in words; the subject of 
a sentence is that which we are talking 
about. As I only used the word “Special” 
once and then in a prepositional phrase, I 
don’t see where Mr. Booth gets the idea that 
I was talking about a .35 Special. If you 
will explain this, Mr. Booth, maybe we can 
overlook the fact that you lost interest in 
the killing of that doe and was ready to 
—_ at any opportunity to change the sub- 
ject. 

I believe the arms and ammunition de- 
partment is the proper place to discuss this 
gun question, but for the benefit of Mr. 
Booth or any one who thinks I am trying to 
avoid a painful subject, I will say that I 
am not gun crank enough to be sure whether 
the Winchester people call their .35 caliber 
a Special or not. If I am mistaken in men- 
tioning such a thing I ask Mr. Booth’s par- 
don, and also for any error I make in spell- 
ing in this article. As an error in spelling 
would have as much effect on the question 
we were discussing as that word Special. 
Besides, it might give him a chance to bark 
up another tree, instead of explaining why it 
is fairer and more honorable to call a bull 
moose to him by imitating the call of a 
female and shooting him from ambush, than 
itis to give him a run for his money with 
the dogs. 

I certainly meant no reflection on humane 
officers and Sunday schools, as Mr. Booth 
would have you believe. Somehow it struck 
me as being funny to think of a man teach- 
ing the words of the Good Book, out wound- 
ing game and calling himself a sport. With 
a humane officer it is the same. A man in 
office for the suppression of cruelty to ani- 
mals would hardly be a good judge of 
whether it is right to wound animals and 
let them suffer for days, as is often the 
case, or whether it is not 

Maybe Mr. Booth can explain the differ- 
ence, from a fair and honorable point of 
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view between “calling moose and the hunt 
ing of game with dogs.” 

If he still wishes to discuss the gun prob- 
lem I refer him to some of our noted gun 
cranks who are ready to jump at any argu- 
ment on the gun question, and to the depart- 
ment of this magazine headed “Arms and 
Ammunition.” G. A. PRITCHETT. 
Montana. 


Note.—We think, with all due respect to 
the other line of argument advanced by Mr 
Pritchett, that he has the wrong idea when 
comparing the calling of moose with the 
running of moose and deer with dogs. The 
running of such an animal as deer, elk 
or moose has a tendency to run the game 
out of the country and overheat them, when 
they are apt to go in cold water, catch cold 
and die. Sometimes, too, dogs will run such 
game to a stand-still and then kill the game. 
probably in some isolated place many miles 
from where the hunter is and at a point 
that he cannot travel to. The dogs may, for 
instance, run a deer or sheep across a river 
which the hunter cannot cross, and on the 
other side kill it, where the meat lies and 
spoils. There is no argument in favor of 
running this kind of game with dogs, except 
when wounded, whereas it is thoroughly 
sportsmanlike to call moose. By calling 
them close to you, you are able to give them 
a dead shot, whereas when animals are run- 
ning from you, at great distances especially, 
there are more wounded than are killed. It 
often happens in such cases that the animal 
goes away and dies a slow death far from 
the hunter, and is never recovered. Mr. 
Pritchett’s ideas on the running of game 
with dogs and on calling moose are abso- 
lutely at variance with ours, and also with 
the general ethics of sportsmanship. To 
protect game from dogs, most of the states 
where big game is found prohibit the run- 
ning of game with dogs, and in some states, 
if a hunter or any other man should see a 


‘dog following game he is allowed to shoot 


the dog on the spot.—Editor. 


The Antelope Horn-Shedding Enigma 


Editor Outdoor Life:—May I, as a sub- 
scriber to your good magazine, ask you to 
decide a question for me. Some time ago, 
a bunch of hunters were discussing game 
lore, and my statement, that our prong- 
horn buck sheds his horns annually met 
with disbelief and derision. Finally a bet 
was proposed, and you were chosen as an 
arbiter. Of course, it is understood that 
only the “shell,” the hollow horn. is shed, 
not the hairy core. MAX HAUSER. 

Saskatchewan. 


certainly 
However, 


most 


Answer.—Antelope do 
shed their horns once a year. 
there is a mistaken impression among a 


good many who believe that they do not. 
This impression has been created, we be- 
lieve, by the fact that before they shed the 
horn a core grows up underneath the horn 
to the length of four or five or six inches, 
and when the horn drops off and the sports- 
man happens to see the antelope, he sees it 
with what he thinks is a real hardened horn, 
whereas it is only the core of the old horn. 
In other words, one never sees an antelope 
without a horn, either the core or the whole 
horn. We have had men almost get up and 
shout “liar” at us for our firmness in this 
contention: but all the old hunters recog- 
nize the fact that antelope do shed their 
horns. 









































An Experience in the Isle of Cuba 


Take any man from his native soil and 
transplant him to unfamiliar grounds, and 
commonplace and amusing sights and inci- 
dents (to a native) become to him wonder: 
ful and fearsome. So it was with me, at 
least, when I found myself far from home 
(which is here in the Maine woods) and 
seeking adventure through the West Indies 
and South America. The particular inci- 
dent that I have in mind was at Guanta- 
namo on the Isle of Cuba. I was then sta 
tioned on board a man-o’-war (the monitor 
Amphitrite) that was doing duty as station 
ship at that port, where now is situated 
what I believe is destined to be one of our 
most important naval stations. 

Out somewhere near the middle of the 
bay is an island, then called Hospital Cay. 
Whether it is so known geographically or 
not I am uncertain, but I have been told 
the name originated during a visit of the 
fleet for target practice when a sailor was 
put ashore to die, as it was evidently 
thought, with a contagious disease, and soon 
after his leaving with a nurse his coffin 
was sent along. It proved, however, that 
he had plans to the contrary; for report 
had it that while he was convalescing he 
amused himself and recovered his strength 
by propping his coffin against a tree and 
peppering it with rocks! 

Wild pigeons were in abundance about 
Guantanamo Bay, and I had learned from 
experience to hunt them with the ping-pong 
rifle (so-called) which is really a Savage 
.22 single shot that is used on board ship 
for dummy practice over the big guns and 
loaded with the C. B. cap. The little gun 
so used is so nearly noiseless that ofttimes 
one could get several of the birds before 
they became frightened. 

Armed with one of these little guns and 
a pocket-full of ammunition I one day land- 
ed at the only accessible point on this Hos: 
pital Cay and climbed over the fifteen or 
twenty-foot bank of coral formation to the 
plateau at the top, feeling sure that here | 
should find rich hunting. The northern 
half of the island was thickly covered with 
tropical verdure from end to end, while the 
other part was barren and covered with 
large, rough junks of coral. I think I had 
advanced about half the length of the isl- 
and when I heard a slight noise, and straight 
in front of me I saw what seemed just then 
to be a humpbacked alligator with a snake’s 
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head, and legs as long as a dog’s. 
remembered a drink of Barcaddi I had 
taken three weeks before; looked again— 
and saw a dozen of these bad dreams where 
only one had been before! I swore off on 
anything stronger than cccoanut milk, felt 
my hair standing straight up, then looked 
for a place to hide. I have read that a 
drowning person will in the few moments 
before he loses consciousness, recall every 
incident of his lifetime. Well, I believe 
such was my case exactly. I had recalled 
everything up to the time I was eight years 
old and was reading “Swiss Family Robin- 
son” and some one in that celebrated family 
went out one day and lassooed an iguana. 
It told what a gentle and hard-working spe- 
cies this iguana was, who earned his living 
by catching flies and small insects on the 
end of his tongue, which was provided with 
a bottle of glue for that purpose. Having 
gotten this far, my hair resumed its normal 
position, and I ventured to move. As quickly 
my curious friends experienced what was 
probably the same sensations I had already 
felt, but used more judgment, in finding hid- 
ing places in the coral. With my returning 
courage came a desire to capture one of 
these animals or reptiles to show as an ex- 
ample of my prowess. This I did do final- 
ly, finding one poor innocent less securely 
hidden than the others and sending bullet 
after bullet into the back of his head. 1 
confess that, after all, my repugnance was 


I jumped, 


First impression of Iguano as seen by the 
author, 


so strong that I carried my game trussed 
up with a piece of rope. He measured about 
three feet, and, while not so large as many 
that were to be found there (I was told) 
seeemd to be a fine specimen. 

But there is yet a sequel to be told. When 
I returned to ship. Vorelli, the Italian stew: 
ard, became wild with excitement, and be- 
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fore I could fairly comprehend his broken 
English had my much-prized iguana separ- 
ated from his hide; and the moral is that 
the wardroom 


next day feasted on a mys: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I took my first 
photographs twenty years ago with a bor- 
rowed camera, using celluloid film, fifty 
exposures to the roll. These I sent away 
by mail 110 miles to the nearest railroad, 
then 2,000 miles more to be developed and 
io have one print made from each good 
negative. Then I got to using cut films 
in holders. This made it possible to send 
away a few exposures for development, 
quite an advance over the film roll of fit‘. 
exposures. Finally, one day with an order 
of fresh cut film, I received also a smaii 
puckage of developer with the request that 
{ try it. I got a little hypo in the mai! 
and with house darkened at night, with 
hole cut in box, and covered with red pa- 
oer and containing candle for red light: 
with tin plates for trays, by experiment- 
ing and the meager directions with the 
film, I did my first developing with such 
success that I ordered more developer and 
tried further. Then I realized that I had 
been missing the most fascinating ans 
pleasant part of picture-taking. The inter- 
est taken and encouragement from my 
friends led me to try for still better re 
sults. Soon I became. a full-fledged chan; 
pion of the art, and I have followed it in- 
termittently ever since, accumulating a se: 
of negatives that I value very highly. 

I advocate the use of the camera mor. 
and the gun less, in hunting. It requires 
much more skill in stalking game to ap- 
proach within a few yards to take their 
pictures than it does to approach withm 
a few hundred yards to kill them with gun. 
In photographing them you experience 
more the thrills and excitement of the 
chase, and leave them alive for others to 
enjoy; while if successful you have their 
image to reproduce and publish to inter 
est others in their existence and preserva- 
tion. You can took upon the pictures with 
lasting pleasure and think of them run- 
ning free in the woods with light in their 
eye; but to hunt them with gun, if suc- 
cessful, you have a momentary pleasure, 
then regret as you see the beautiful crea- 
ture robbed of life, lying dead upon the 
ground before you; and later you look upou 
the unseeing eyes of the mounted speci- 
men and think of the fast vanishing wild 
animal life in the woods. 

With my experience of varying success 
and failure, if I were to advise a beginner 
in photography, it would be upon lines the 
most sure to be successful; for | believe 
many tyros have quit in disgust 


because 
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terious 
steward, that, while white and finer grained 
than chicken, was no less delectable. 


A Big Game Photographer Offers Some Picture-Taking Hints 
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dish prepared by their excellent 


Maine. ORVILLE J. FULLER. 








ihey failed to get the results expected in 
their first attempts. I would say, get a 
@ small hand camera adjusted for snap 
shots, then use it only during the middie 
of the day in bright light. So many be- 
ginners do not realize the difference in 
fight at noon in bright sun, and at 4 or 5 
p. m., with hazy sun. Still more do not 
realize the difference between one hun- 
dredth of a second with large stop, and an 
attempted time exposure with small stop. 
But where most failures are made by be- 
ginners, is in choosing and posing the view 
wished. To illustrate some failures I have 
seen: In taking photograph of dog with 
person standing near it, some get too much 
foreground in the picture and show the 
person without head; others in taking a 
group of people in foreground only include 
houses in distance half way up; in other 
cases they get too much skyline and cut 
out something essential in foreground. The 
instructions say, hold camera level. This 


rule should be observed sideways, but to 
tilt camera up or down a little in front 
often saves a view that would be worth- 


less otherwise. There are rising and fall 
ing fronts, and tilting backs planned to take 
in more or less foreground, and still hold 
camera level. But these adjustments can 
be learned later; they only serve to con- 
fuse a beginner; and, too, the view should 
be watched at either end; it might be a 
prize winner with one complete tree near 
the end of view, whereas it would be 
spoiled with half a tree at each end. It 
is not always best to get the object wished 
particularly in center of picture, but to get it 
a little nearer one end and atthe other end 
show a single tree, a group of trees, a bend 
of the creek, or a hill, being careful in the 
meantime to include just the right amount 
of sky in a landscape picture; for these 
are spoiled if sky is not shown, as depth 
of focus is narrow nearby with large stop. 
To get good results with nearby landscape 
and group in foreground, it is necessary to 
use very small stop, with tripod or other 
firm support, and time exposure; then of 
course there must be no movement in the 


view. 
But to take views of wild life, little at- 
tention can be paid to skyline or fore- 


ground, for they, like gold, are only where 
you find them, and scarce. The object is 
to get them on the plate, as near by as 
possible, and in focus, and the work usually 
calls for much ingenuity, patience, and per- 
severance. If successful, the reward is 
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great; if a failure, there need be no harm 
pho- 
tography, so a hunt with camera can be 
made during the summer months, thereby 


done. There is no close season on 
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getting away from the city, and be out 

with nature at a time when conditions are 

best to enjoy the change. S. N. LEEK. 
Wyoming. 


A Bull Terrier as a Varmint Killer 








The bull-terrier, Pierpont Morgan, 


Editer Outdoor Life:—I notice in your 
January number that Mr. Sam Stevens says 
that he would like to see a dog that can 
kill a big coyote alone, and I am enclosing 
you a photograph of my big dog Pierpont 
Morgan (A. K. C. 132940). He weighs 70 
pounds and has killed ali kinds of varmints. 
1 raised him and have made an all-round 
dog out of him. He is a good retriever, 
works nicely in heavy brush, flushing quail, 
runs with hounds, and has been in several 
good bear and lion fights. Allen Moore of 
Floyd, Cal., who has the best pack of bear 


dogs in northern California, has two of his 

sons and two from a foxhound bitch and 

Morgan, that are, he says. the best varmint 

dogs he ever saw. A. P. DEACON. 
Calif. 


+ 
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Photo by S. N. Leek 


Strange place chosen by wren to build nest. 


Advises the Use of Pliers in Porcupine Quill-Pulling 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed in the 
February number of Outdoor Life an article 
anent bear hounds and porcupines, in which 
the writer says to remove the quills from a 
dog’s nose by turning the quills around a 
few times between the thumb and finger, 
when they will pull easy. 

I do not wish to start any discussion on 
the subject, and will not say that the gentle- 
man did not remove the quills from his 
dogs that way; but I have been wondering 


what kind of dogs those bear hounds are. 

I have six wolfhounds. Five of them are 
greyhounds with a cross of Irish wolfhound 
blood, the sixth being half Irish wolfhound 
and half Scotch deerhound, and every por- 
cupine that they find gets killed right on 
the spot. Then I have a job of quill pulling, 
but you can bet I don’t try to remove the 
quills from their noses and mouths with my 
fingers, for the same reason that I wouldn't 
go “monkeying” around on the inside of an 
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alligator’s face; and my dogs are not real 
big dogs, either, none of them being over 28 
inches at the shoulder. 

To pull the quills from five of my dogs I 
am obliged to rope them down like you 
would a bull, then blindfold them, put a 
stick crosswise of their mouth; then I jerk 
the quills with a pair of pliers. Any kind 
of pliers will do, though the jaws must fit 
tight together at the end. One of my grey- 
hounds will not bite me (therefore I do not 
tie him to pull the quills), though I pulled 
over 300 quills from his nose and mouth at 
one sitting a few months ago. I tried to 
pull some of the quills from him with my 
fingers, but found in order to get the ones 
from the end of his nose I would need a 
better grip than a Japanese dentist; also 
the blood and his slobbers got on my hands, 
until I might as well have tried to hold an 
eel after spitting on my hands. It can’t be 
done. 

No, it doesn’t hurt to jerk them with 
pliers, but you must jerk quick. I tried to 
keep the dogs away from a ‘“porky” once 


Binoculars 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you kindly 
tell me about what power binoculars are 
best for hunting purposes? 

Colorado. D. WELLS PATRIDGE. 


Answer—Our preference in binoculars is 
a glass of about the eight power. We find 
that where they go higher than this one 
has to have a very steady nerve in order 
to hold them with perfect satisfaction. Of 
course, if you have an exceedingly steady 
hand, you may overcome the objection 
which we have to the higher power glass. 
For work where one would be sitting down 
carefully by the hour or half hour or even 
in shorter rests, the higher power would be 
satisfactory; but for quick work where one 
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by getting between them and it with a club, 
when the confounded varmint, instead of 
going under the brushpile (as it could have 
done), sided up to me and gave me a side- 
swipe with its tail, filling the calf of my 
leg full of splinters enough to keep my 
pants from flopping. As it was almost dark 
and pretty cold, I did not “peel’’ to remove 
the stickers until I got home, when I. found 
some of them broken off and worked in 
almost out of sight. I tried to pull some of 
them by pulling easy, but found they hung 
on like fishhooks, and as a last resort I took 
the pliers; just a little jerk brought them 
without any pain at all; therefore I used 
the same instrument on the dogs. 

I would advise anyone going hunting in a 
porcupine country to take a small pair of 
pliers along, and, of course, you can take 
your fingers along too; but if you tried to 
use them on some dogs I have seen, when 
they had their smeller full of a porcupine’s 
tail feathers, you would be very apt to 
come home minus some of those same fin- 
gers. FRED A. LA SHONSE. 
Idaho. 


for Hunting 


has not the advantage of sitting and using 
the elbow rest, on horseback, for instance, 
the lower power glass is, to our idea, tne 
very best. We have used an eight-power 
glass for a good many years on sheep hunting 
and also in looking for tracks on distant 
snow hills, of animals such as bear, lion, 
cats, etc., and with the larger field afford- 
ed by the lower power we believe we can 
locate game with it quicker than the higher 
power. Binoculars come in very handy in 
elk hunting, where bands of these animals 
are located at great distances. In fact, 
we never miss taking them on most any 
hunt where we expect to be able to see the 
game at long distances. 

















Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 


TRAINING, 


HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





R. M. T., Devil’s Lake, Wis.—Will you 
kindly answer the question as to what is a 
Chesapeake Bay dog, or what is the differ- 
ence between an Irish water spaniel and 
the former? I trust you will explain this 
sufficiently to settle a dispute I am having 
with some dogmen up here who assert that 
both are one and the same breed. 

Answer.—Are two distinct breeds and dif- 
fer considerably, but both are used for the 
same purpose—retrieving waterfowl. The 
Chesapeake Bay dog is of tawny sedge 
color or red-brown; average weight about 
forty pounds, many, however, gaining 
weight up to sixty pounds; coat rather flat, 
with undercoat of fur, which adapts him to 
endure much work in cold water, as it does 
not penetrate to the skin and a vigorous 
shake relieves of water clinging to hair. 
There are different strains of this breed, 
and many crosses. This dog is a sort of 
intermediate between the Newfoundland 
and water spaniel, except as to coat of the 
latter. He is considered unsurpassed as re- 
triever from water, owing to sagacity, en- 
durance and excellent nose and capability of 
remaining in water longer than any other 
breed of dogs. It is claimed that the breed 
originated on the shores of Chesapeake Bay, 
U. S., hence the name. The Irish water 
spaniel is the next best adapted to retriev- 
ing from water, but cannot endure fully as 
much work, being a smaller dog of less 
strength. In appearance he differs mate- 
rially from former; is more blocky, has 
crisp, curly, or, when neglected, corded, 
thickly-matted brown coat, almost bare 
face and pronounced bushy corded topknot; 
usual weight about thirty pounds; stern 
heavily coated at root, tapering to bare end 
(rat-like). Is an excellent swimmer, but 
gets tangled easily in heavy rushes: for 
clear water a very good duck retriever and 
not readily affected by cold. 


T. H., Spokane, Wash.—I have a puppy, 
cross between cocker spaniel and Irish wa- 
ter spaniel, which I would like to bring up 
right. Do you think it advisable to try to 
train him for anything more than a re- 
triever from land and water? 

Answer.—As neither of the 
sess pointing instinct, it 


breeds pos- 
would be useless 
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to attempt making a bird dog of him. To 
be used as retriever from land and water 
the cross should do well. On the whole, 
however, it is always best to use thorough- 
bred dogs as best adapted to the work re- 
quired for—setter or pointer for hunting 
birds, and either the Irish water spaniel or 
the Chesapeake Bay dog for retrieving from 
water. In some instances cross-bred dogs 
perform quite satisfactorily, but hardly ever 
so well as a dog specially bred for work in 
his line. 


P. L. A., Canton, Ohio.—For years I have 
owned one or more bird dogs; in fact, since 
old enough to carry a gun, and now. that my 
pointer has been poisoned, and bird shoot- 
ing is becoming less and more difficult all 
the time, have purchased a young beagle 
and hope to get some sport in that line. 
My experience in breaking this kind of dog 
being very limited, I write to you for a few 
words of advice. It is a December puppy, 
a thoroughbred from prize-winning stock, 
strong, healthy and very active. At what 
age should her training begin? Do you ad- 
vise starting her alone with a captive rab- 
bit for first experience in tracking and chas- 
ing? 

Answer.—Await the open season and then 
start her in company with one or more ex- 
perienced beagles, as thereby she will have 
an opportunity to observe, imitate, acquire 
the knack of hunting and experience much 
quicker than if started alone to work on a 
captive rabbit at either tracking or chasing. 
Experienced beagles will serve admirably 
as tutors. 


R. G., Portland, Ore.—I am about to close 
a deal with a party in Maryland for a re- 


triever pup, 4 months old. Will it be ad- 
visable to have so young a dog shipped so 
long a distance, requiring several days? The 
breeder writes me that the express company 
will take care of dogs in transit. Last sea- 
son I had some experience along that line. 
Had two setter puppies shipped from the 
East and both arrived nearly dead—one ex- 
pired a few days later, and the other never 
seemed to recover and, after doctoring 
about six weeks, deemed it best to end its 
misery with chloroform. 
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Answer.—Much depends on the manner 
of crating and the care puppy will receive 
en route. If the crate be roomy enough 
(not necessarily large), has a cup on the 
inside for water, a supply of food attached 
to crate to last for the entire trip and in- 
structions to the messenger are given by 
card tacked to crate, there is no reason why 
a 4-months-old puppy should not come 
through all right. Have the crate roomy 
enough so the pup can turn around, sit up 
on its haunches, put in bedding three to 
four inches deep, preferably straw (never 
use excelsior) and supply the number of 
packages of food required for the entire 
trip, to be given night and morning—each 
package to contain one feed, request on 
card to constantly keep water in the cup, 
and all should be well. Express messen- 


gers are required to give livestock due care 
in transit, but are apt to neglect procuring 
food and, therefore, this should invariably 
be sent along attached to outside of crate, 
thus be handy for use at the preper time 
and in sufficient quantity. 


A. S. C., Springfield, Mo.—My setter pup, 
about 1 year old, has the fault of running 
home when out hunting at the slightest 
provocation. I am afraid to whip him, as 
he has been mistreated before I got him, 
and will cower and whine if a cross word is 
spoken or motion made towards him. He 
hunts well while not spoken to or interfered 
with in any way, but slinks away whenever 
in fear of punishment, and soon thereafter 
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turns up at home, which, of course, is very 
annoying. 
Answer.—Having been mistreated and 
cowed thereby, the first thing to be done 
is to win his confidence. That can be done 
easiest and with certainty by putting him 
through the course of yard training,-as per 
the “Amateur Trainer.” Kind but firm 
treatment will soon create confidence, so 
that all former fear will vanish. More- 
over, it will make obedient and submissive, 
be mindful to orders, hunt for and retrieve 
birds willingly and pleasantly. 
Wellsville, Ohio.—I have a dog 
7 years old that has had a bad cough all 
winter. He also sneezes a great deal and 
will cough and gag as though there was 
something in his throat, but he never 
coughs up anything, except a little froth oc- 
casionally. He is fat and appears in perfect 
health in all other respects and, so far as 
I can see, he hunts as well as ever. The 
cough appears to be worse when I first 
take him out in the morning or when he 
is excited. It is also contagious, as he has 
given it to one of my other dogs. Could 
you tell me what is wrong with him and 
if there is anything I can do for him? 
Answer.—Ailments of that nature some- 
times arise from stomach worms—slender, 
white and about an inch long—which work 
up into throat and the consequent tickling 
fauses coughing and sneezing. Worm Ex- 
terminator (see ad), given on empty stom- 
ach as per directions on label, will expel the 
parasites and thus effect a cure. 


Ts ic. Bes 


Sore From Dog Bite Often Proves Dangerous 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A neighbor has 
requested me to ask you what is the matter 
with his dog’s leg, a description of which 
is as follows: The dog is a hound, and 
about ten months ago he had a fight with 
a bulldog which bit him on the front leg. 
The wound healed up good in a month or so, 
but he scratched the scar and in a few days 
went lame. In the shoulder a round ball 
formed, and running down the leg from it 
a cord drew tight. When pressed, this 
pained him. He had a slight fever, and 
then in a few days at lower joint, where 
sear is, it began to swell. getting blue and 
hard. Then it broke out in festers, with 
blood and matter running and hair falling 
out. At this time the knot in the shoulder 
went down. The festers have been slowly 
spreading. Sometimes a small, white worm 
comes out of the fester. The sore spots are 
round and slightly raised. The bloody wa- 
ter runs from this sore. 


California. J. F. DINWIDDIE. 


Answer.—The bite of a dog when in fight 
has a similar effect as that of a snake bite. 
Usually the wound heals in reasonable time, 
but may break time later on 
and cause a very obstinate, ulcerating sore 
and often fatal. The saliva of an 
enraged dog is venomous, and when inocu- 
lated into flesh by a bite, acts poisonous on 
after ten 
months is rather late in this case. Cleans 
ing the daily with peroxide is 
the first thing to be done. A 10 per cent 
solution of sugar of lead should be applied 
twice a day till wound gets dry and the 
exuding watery fluid Then apply 
vaselin to keep place and on short 
order it will heal. To prevent scratching or 
in any way injuring sore spot, a bandage 
should be applied, but this should be re- 
placed by a fresh one each day. 
ED F. HABERLEIN. 
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Fishing and Finance.—The world’s great- 
est man of finance, the late J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, was a fisherman—a fisher of fishes in 
his youth and early manhood, and, like the 
Lord’s disciples, a fisher of men in middle 
life. Business was not all to the life of this 
remarkable man. His office hours were 
short, and at the close of his business day 
he left his office and his business behind 
him. Woe to the person who then ap- 
proached him on business bent. He cared 
little for so-called “society,” but was fond 
of a good dinner in congenial company, and 
loved the outdoors, rare wines and big, fra- 
grant cigars. While John Morgan knew a 
great fortune was being accumulated for him 
when 1e was an ordinary school boy—his 
father left him ten millions of dollars—he 
showed no extraordinary interest in this 


forthcoming wealth of money, did not over- 
concern himself about the study of business 
affairs, and was only commonly attentive 


to his school duties. His whole physical 
effort and mental application were devoted 
to the foundation of splendid health by fish- 
ing, and hunting, and boating, and swim- 
ming, and to these natural exercises he at- 
tributed his future success in life—not 
merely as a person of money, but as a man 
of sound mind and muscle. Swimming in 
Hog Pond and building and journeying upon 
rafts in the broad Connecticut made a real 
man of John Morgan more than the millions 
his father left him. And, like all fishermen, 
as “Frank Forester” tells us, little John 
Morgan, the boy, and big J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, the man, “could not possibly be of un- 
gentle breeding or of unkind character. 
Frederick Pond declares anglers are born 
poets. This no doubt exptains the great 
financier’s wondrous love of art and na- 
ture. Walton, 
reau, Audobon and Lincoln attest the an- 
gler’s honesty and humanity; hence, no 
doubt, the truth of John Pierpont Morgan’s 
last words of real importance: “I do not 
remember that in my whole life I ever wil- 
fully misrepresented anything to anybody 
at any time. I have never knowingly 
been connected with a fraudulent act in 
business. I have tried to do good in this 
world, nct harm, as my enemies would have 
the world believe. I have helped men and 
have attempted in my humble way to be of 
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Herbert and Hallock, Tho-. 


some service to my country.” The feeling 
expressed in these lines, and especially the 
precise iorm of expression, are strikingly, 
sadly, remindfui of the pathetic last letters 
left by the very father of field sports and 
fishing in America—Henry William Her- 
bert, our own dearly beloved “Frank For- 
ester.” 
* * + 

Blackbass Bait.—What is the bait called 
Dobson or Helgramite?—C. A. M. The Dob- 
son, also known as Helgramite, Go-Devil, 
Stone Devil, Hell-driver, Goggle-goy, Klug- 
mite, Water Dragon, etc., is the larva of a 
large flat-winged fly (corydalis cormutus), 
and, except that it nips one pretty sharply 
if carelessly handled and is transcendently 
and villainously ugly in appearance, it is 
harmless enough, and an extremely good 
bait for all the bass family. Trout will also 
take this bait, and one is always glad to 
have the trout take the Helgramite, when 
we are reminded that the latter is a great 
enemy to the ova and fry of the trout. 
Helgramite are found in running water, 
under stones, by the side of the water as 
frequently as in it, and under the debris 
of the river banks, if the latter be damp. 
The best way to keep the bait alive is in 
damp moss, and, when it is hooked, the 
point should be humanely inserted under 
the joint in the armor, just at the back of 
the neck. It will then wiggle without suf- 
fering and attract fish by its lively antics 
for an hour or more. Small crawfish are 
often quite as tempting to black bass as 
Helgramite. The black bass is a noble 
game fish and should always be honored by 
being treated to the highest class of bait 
and tackle. Fly fishing is the most chiv- 
alric form of blackbass fishing, but there are 
times when a large fish is needed for the 
camp; then most any bait or tackle is ex- 
cusable. For fly-fishing use a 6-ounce rod, 
and two flies a little larger than the ordi 
nary trout fly and considerable smaller than 
the ordinary blackbass fly or salmon fly. 
For camp fishing nothing is more killing 
than the so-called paternoster rig. This con- 
sists of a two-yard gut ‘eader, at the lower 
end of which is affixed a pear-shaped plum- 
met, or sinker. About six inches above this, 
a snelled hook—No. 1 Limerick—is attached 
and at right angles to the main leader; nine 
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inches above place another hook. Black 
bass are uncertain feeders. One day they 
will take the Dobson, another time the 
worm, at another time the bait fish, and 
sometimes all three indiscriminately; then 
again none of them at ail Bearing this in 
mind when the camp chef craves a fish, 
bait the lowest hook with a lively stone 
sucker or shiner, and on the next hook put 
a’ Helgramite, and on the next a worm or 
tender crawfish. The bait fish by its move- 
ments keeps the others lively, and the 
chances of taking bass are noticeably in- 
creased, especially if the fish are not biting 
freely. 
* ok ot 

Dry-weather Bait.—In iry, bright weather 
the black bass retires tc the cool recesses 
of the deepest water, and the trout resort 
to the deep fountain holes under the falling 
cascades or crowd over the effluent springs. 
They are all waiting for rain or cooler 
weather. Flies do not seem to tempt the 
bass or trout in this hot, dry spell, but a 
black cricket is caviare to the general trout 
and bass palate at this season. This bait is 
most enticing, but is tender and hard to re- 
tain on the hook. It is found in stony, cool 
spots under foliage and in old pieces of 
damp wood, etc. An imitation of the live 
black cricket is killing in the hands of an 
expert angler. It is made thus: Body of 
crow’s wing-feather fibers; legs, black sew- 
ing silk threaded through the thorax of the 
fly; wings, small primary feathers from the 
sparrow’s wing. Hook No. 4 Sproat. 

+ * + 

Florida.—The cavally (crevalle, jack, 
jackfish, cicharra, goggler, etc.) is a hard- 
headed, blunt-nosed men.ber of the mack: 
erel family, traveling in small schools in 
comparatively shallow and swift tideways 
and moving swiftly along in whirls. These 
fish, declares H. J. Pearson of Indian River, 
Fla., seem to travel under water as the 
birds of prey do in the air—in circles. The 
cavally attacks a trolling mullet with great 
vim. The land-locked salt lagoon, mis- 
named Indian “river,” harbors large num- 
bers. The peculiar arch at the back of the 
neck is a distinguishing mark, suggesting 
great strength. Young crevalle make a 
croaking sound when czptured in a net or 
held in the hand. On the gulf coast of 
Florida, Alabama and Mississippi, this fish 
is migratory. It feeds on small fishes, 
which it pursues eagerly, and is preyed on 
by sharks and porpoises. It can be success- 
fully kept in captivity in large pools with 
a temperature about 50 degrees in winter. 
The fish occasionally school together under 
a large shark and follow it about. The name 
of crevalle, or cavally, comes from the 


Spanish of cabalia, or horse, and jack is a 
regular wild species in his native element, 
which is in all Southern waters below North 
Carolina. 


Cavally weigh from three pounds 
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to twenty pounds, ten pounds being a fair 
average in Indian River. They bite at any- 
thing trolled in their neighborhood, and 
when hooked make a sturdy fight, entirely 
under water. The struggle is a succession 
of swift rushes in every direction and it 
lasts until the fish is in the boat or breaks 
away. Getting eight or ten full-grown jacks 
in a day with a light rod is enough for any 
ordinary angler. A man visiting Fort Meyer 
for the tarpon fishing ‘ound that he was 
too early for that sport. He was encour- 
aged to go after “small” fish and went out 
with his guide and caught a dozen jacks in 
the Caloosahatchee River. When he re- 
turned to the hotel he remarked: “You 
can keep your tarpon. Give me all the jack- 
fishing I want and I will be contented. I’m 
going out again early in the morning. That’s 
the greatest fishing I ever had ig my life, 
and I’ve caught salmon and striped bass.” 
He did not go out again next morning, be- 
cause his arms were sore and stiff from 
the unusual exercise of landing a dozen 
jacks. Young cavally are sometimes sold 
as pompano. Jack responds eagerly to the 
angler’s lures, whether artificial fly, bait, 
trolling spoon or a bit of rag, red or white. 
If any man goes tarpon fishing he will make 
a mistake if he does not spend a day with 
the crevalle. 
* « * 

Fish Culture.—Only a few years ago the 
American Field proclaimed the artificial 
breeding of trout and bass a positive fail- 
ure—this in an article hy Wilton P. Pierce 
of Columbus, Ohio, himself an ardent fish 
culturist. The innumerable successes of the 
various fish commissions prove that Mr. 
Pierce’s declaration was about as correct 
as the prediction of the old muzzle-loading 
gun advocates who deciared the breech- 
loading arm wholly impractical. Greener, 
who now manufactures one of the finest of 
breech-loading shotguns, once declared in 
his book on sporting arms and ammunition 
that it was a waste of time to devote any 
thought or labor to the perfection of a prac- 
tical breech-loader. Time, application and 
genius form a mighty trio of inconceivable 
improvement in all things. 

£ a * 

Fine and Far-off Fishing.—Continued 
warm and dry weather depresses trout fish- 
ing in the lowest levels. The fish may be 
sufficiently plentiful, but they do not roam 
hungrily in search of the fairy-like fly or 
succulent annelid, but seek the deeper and 
cooler waters. Roundabout up-springing in- 
lets and adjacent to the splashing, grateful 
downpour of dams and cascades, the agile 
fish are alone to be found in long-continued 
dry spells of weather, 9nd fine and far-off 
is the theory of the fisherman, for light and 
long must be his line and his skill of the 
most subtle and profound order. All flies 


should be on the finest silk gut compatible 
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with strength, and the hook may be with 
advantage reduced one-third in size. Ona 
Vermont river during one of these hot, dry 
periods, I once fished beside the late John 
Harrington Keene, and witnessed his taking 
numerous trout under the noses of unsuc- 
cessful natives, with a five-ounce trout rod, 
gossamer-drawn gut, and No. 14 sneck-bend 
hooks, on which were tied the most deli- 
cate midge-flies of his own make. 
* a 

Fishes as Food.—Fishes cooked soon after 
being taken from the water have a distinct 
flavor. Game—wildfowl, deer, bear, ete. 
improves by being aired properly a_ few 
days after its killing, Lut fishes, as food, 
are better when served as quickly as pos- 
sible after their capture. Kept on ice sev- 
eral days, a fish will ‘ose its individual 
flavor, and cold storage ‘ish all taste nearly 
alike. A weakfish (squeteague) eaten soon 
after its capture, is a delightful morsel; it 
has the flavor of shrimp, and is very nearly 
equal to the shad as an edible quality; but, 
freeze the flesh several days, and you will 
notice that it has no distinct flavor; it is 
simply a soft, tasteless fish food. Whethei 
fish food loses its nourishing qualities as 
well by being frozen, | am unable to say. 
That it loses it flavor, no one will deny. 
As a food of healthful gauality, fishes are 
equal to quadruped meat or fowl food, and, 
like the vegetables and fruits, each species 
administers to the special nourishment of 
the consumer. No certain food should be 
eaten as a constant diet. The correct pro- 
portions of food idea is the greatest health 
maker and health restorer ever known. I 
long ago discovered the value of a correct 
proportioning of food, but, not perfecting 
the principle on a scientific basis, like Dr. 
Leppel, for instance, I @m not able to mas- 
ter the system. One may know the law, 
but only a practiced attorney can propound 
it in the brief and at the bar. I may have 
a hollow tooth and know the cause and 
cure, but only an experienced dentist can 
mend it as it should be mended; any man 
with a broken leg may know how he broke 
it, and that it needs to be splintered, but 
it requires a studied, skilful surgeon to DO 
the splintering. So, while we all may ap- 
preciate the correct proportioning of food, 
it is another matter to actually do the prac- 
tical or scientific proportioning without ‘first 
mastering the science of the system. I ap- 
preciate the piano, but I can’t play it. I 
can like it and hear it without scientific 
study, but to play it with any form of mel- 
ody I’d have to do a lot of studying and 
practicing. Even Mozart didn’t know how 
to build his piano. I kiow the seasons of 
the trout flies and the science of casting 
the imitation (artificial) fly in angling for 
the trout,. but I haven’t studied the art or 
science of making imitation flies, and I 
can’t, therefore, tie a practical artificial fly 
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—beyond the homely brown hackle I some- 
times make in the woods—but my expert 
fly tier is as big a dunce in fly fishing for 
trout as I am in fly tying, and there you 
are. The correct proportions of food idea 
is superior to all other health systems, be- 
cause, if the people followed it, there 
would be no need of the other systems, for 
the mastering of the correct proportions of 
food would soon mean the end of ill health. 
If we would correctly consume vegetables 
and fruits in their respective seasons, we 
would never need the drugs (medicines) 
compounded from these things—tomatoes 
for the heart, carrots fur the blood, water- 
cress for the liver, asparagusfor the kidneys, 
ete. And who shall say the different spe- 
cies of sea food (oysters, claims, ete.) and 
upland meat (fowl, beef, ete.) have not a 
similar special influence on the consumer? 
Of course, there are a lot of little essen- 
tials that must accompany the correct pro- 
portions of food plan, such as careful mas- 
tication of the food, sufficient time in the 
eating, proper exercise, pure air and pure 
water, etc., but these essentials are just 
as important to other health systems as 
they are to food consumption; so they need 
not be enumerated as part of the correct 
proportion of food idea, any more than they 
would be enumerated as part of other sys- 
tems. The doctor who prescribes chem- 
icals, etc., always advises pure air, pure 
water, mastication, exercise, slow eating, 
and a careful selection of certain foods to 
go with his medicines. Now, what is the 
careful selection of food—this dieting? Sim- 
ply a crude, amateur form of proportioning 
of food. If the doctor made a scientific 
study of the correct proportions of food, 
the food would be all the medicine needed 
for the patient, and when the people learn 
how to eat correctly thev’ll get their med- 
icines in their food and thus doctor them- 
selves. The man who lives on an all-vege- 
tables-and-fruit diet is a fool, and so is the 
all-meat eater, because nature never made 
any such rules, and nature herself proves 
this. 
* * & 

Sawdust Kills Fish—The consensus 0° 
opinion with practical men, both in this 
country and the Dominion, is overwhelm- 
ingly against the wholesale dumping of 
sawdust and paper mill pollution into 
rivers. Sawdust breeds vegetable ferments 
of all kinds, and subsecuent putrefaction 
and malarial influences. and the breeding 
grounds of fishes are in consequence de- 
stroyed. The refuse from paper and pulp 
mills is ten times more malefic. John Har- 
rington Keene once lectured before a prom- 
inent body of fish culturists on this very 
subject, and proved by demonstration the 
effect of the various effluent liquids of 
paper and pulp manufacture on fish. The 
actual refuse was conveyed from well- 
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known mills in sealed vials, and mixed in 
reasonable and well-ascertained proportions 
with the actual water from the recipient 
rivers. Fish were caught from the same 
rivers and immersed betcre the eyes of the 
audience. It was rough on the fish, but 
the argument was most effective. Every 
fish died within a few minutes, and Keene 
barely escaped prosecution by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
The end, however, justified the means, for 
acts of Legislature were soon after passed, 
and Keene’s modest oratory was contribu- 
tory to that consummation. 
* * * 

Sun Fish (Pumpkin-seed, etc.) —This com- 
mon little fish is abundant in the ponds 
and lakes in the great lakes region and 
the coast-wise streams, from Maine to 
Georgia. In the lakes it reaches a weight 
of one and one-half pounds, in the smaller 
waters a pound fish or even a half-pound 
fish is considered quite a catch. The sun- 
fish is of good edible quality. It loves 
worms as bait, and will rise gamely to the 
artificial fly, and when taken on the light- 
est rod and tackle affords excellent play. 
It likes clear and still waters, and haunts 
quiet places, near sunken trees. The vari- 
ious sunfishes are called in different local- 
ities Pumpkin-seed, Sunny, Brim, Perch, 
Red-breast, Red-Headed Bream, Red-Bellies 
Bream, Copper-nosed Bream, Red-bellied 
Perch, Blue Sunfish, Doilardee, Goggle-eye 
(name also applied to Rock Bass), Mam- 
moth, Big Mouth (name also applied to 
Black Bass), Sun-Perch. etc. 

* * * 

Strawberry Bass.—This handsome fish oft- 
en is also known by the names calico bass, 
strawberry perch, grass bass, bitter head, 
lamplighter, bank-lick-bass, bar fish, razor 
back, Chinquapin perch. silver bass, big fin 
bass, goggle-eye, perch, cic. It is abundant 
in the Great Lakes region and the upper 
Mississippi valley, and the streams of the 
Carolinas and Georgia. east of the moun- 
tains. Its common weight is one pound, but 
specimens of two or three pounds have been 
taken. It prefers clear, quiet waters, and 
is possessed of excellent food and game 
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qualities. The bait and tackle for the 
strawberry bass is the same as that used 
in small-mouth black bass bait fishing. 

: * * &* 

Yellow Perch.—This is the common perch 
of the lakes and ponds. It is not recog- 
nized as a game fish by :nany of the author- 
itative angling writers, but this fact re- 
flects more discredit non the men who 
have neglected to afford it this distinction 
than upon the perch itself, for it has all 
the attributes of a true game fish accord- 
ing to the ruling of the very men who 
have ignored its fighting ability and edible 
quality. Its flesh, however carelessly pre- 
pared, is quite equal in my opinion to that 
of the brook trout served at its best, and 
actually superior to that of the black bass, 
and it even rises to the artificial fly, a 
trait by which the gamest of fishes is best 
judged, and a characteristic that is not 
prevalent in many of the species that are 
commonly recognized as game fishes. The 
perch of lakes and large rivers is. best 
taken with an eight-ounce bait rod on min- 
now and worm bait, and in the ponds and 
small streams, with a light trout rod and 
ordinary small trout tackie, when beth bait 
and fly fishing may be indulged in. For 
flies J use the scarlet ibis and several pat- 
terns in gray, brown and white, and I have 
had the best fishing' during late June and 
early July and in the au.umn time. Sandy 
and pebbly bottoms partially covered with 
vegetation in quiet water are the perch’s 
favorite haunts. 

* * * 

Yellow Bass (Bar Fish).—This 
also closely resembles the striped bass, and 
resembles and is graded with the white 
bass. It averages in weight from one 
pound to three pounds, and is common in 
the lower Mississippi, ascending this river's 
deep and sluggish tributaries. In Louis- 
iana the yellow bass is called bar fish, a 
name also given to the strawberry bass. 
The species is taken with minnow bait on 
the same rod and tackle used for white 
bass—a light trout rod or a small black 
bass rod, equipped with a light reel, line 
and leader. 


species 


Blunt-Nosed Trout 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the February 
number of Outdoor Life, Mr. O. J. Salo de- 
scribes two blunt-nosed trout captured dur- 
ing the summer by Harold and Leslie Bai- 
ley, two Montana boys. Some months pre- 
vious a similar account, upon which unfor- 
tunately I cannot at this moment place my 
hand, appeared in your magazine. These 
notices of blunt-nosed trout captured from 
time to time in different sections of the 
country are of greater scientific interest 
than might at first thought appear, and 


the specimens which Mr. Salo has _ pre- 
served may help in establishing certain 
points upon which there is at present some 
d ubt. Unquestionably the most important 
fact connected with these trout deals with 
the cause which produces this seeming de- 
formity. It is a characteristic which was 
common to one or more of the great class- 
es of fishes in the earlier times and which 
has been handed down through the ages 
to certain of their descendants. The pave- 
ment teeth of the Australian shark which 
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permit it to grind up and swallow clams 
and oysters, the cartilaginous skeleton and 
inconvenient ventral mouth and jaws of 
our common shark, the extremely elong- 
ated snout and peculiar protective bony 
interlocking armour of our gar pike, are 
all well known illustrations of such qual- 
ities. The preceding query immediately 
suggests another. If the blunt-nose is such 
a trait, why do not all trout possess the 
characteristic just as all gars possess the 
bony armour? 

It is a well-known fact that certain quai- 
ities and organs possessed even by our 
ancestors have long since disappeared, but 
oc asionally reappear; others are ordinar- 
ily present but practically useless at the 
present time. Thus the ancient birds were 
supplied with teeth, unknown in the birds of 
today, except for the rudimentary tooth 
often developed in the jaw of the parrot; 
the boa constrictor has a rudimentary limb, 
suggesting that his ancestors may have 
walked; the leg of the horse with its splint 
bones sometimes developed almost to the 
extent of an extra toe shows that the 
horse of today has descended from an in- 


Snub-Nosed Perch from Onondaga Lake, N. Y. 


dividual with more than one toe or hoof, 
while the use of the auricular muscles, 
which some boys possess in a marked de- 
gree so that they can move their ears and 
scalp to the envy of all their youthful play- 
mates, would seem to indicate that we 
could all flop our ears in days gone by. 

Is the blunt-nose of the fish occasionally 
caught in the streams today a similar trait 
of some ancient ancestor long since lost 
but occasionally reproduced in their de- 
scendants to point to its former existence? 
The fact that no fossil forms of blunt- 
nosed fishes have been found may be re- 
garded as presumptive evidence that they 
did not occur, although by no means posi- 
tive proof that they never existed. There 
are doubtless many varieties of animals 
that have existed in times past of which 
no fossil forms have ever been found. 
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On the other hand, certain qualities are 
sometimes acquired, developed, and _ per- 
petuated, but in the case of the blunt-nose 
we would hardly expect it to be a quality 
in the process of formation or development 
as it no doubt hampers rather than aids 
the aaimal in its struggle for existence. 

We might also ask whether it is a qual- 
ity which has been acquired by the trout 
but not reproduced in their descendants? 
An injury to the nose of one of the fish 
while young would easily arrest and retard 
its growth so as to produce these seeming 
prodigies. This phase of the question is 
worthy of investigation. Are the currents 
of the streams in which the blunt-noses 
are found so swift and so violent, espe- 
cially at times of sudden storm or during 
freshets, as to cause the fish to strike 
against rocks, bowlders, or the enclosing 
walls of the stream? Should this happen 
when they were coming head-on, it would 
no doubt injure their noses sufficiently to 
retard their growth. 

The writer has practically concluded that 
this was the case in a family of “snub- 
nosed perch,” caught in Onondaga Lake, 
N. Y., and described in Forest and Stream 
in March, 1910; the description precipi- 
tated a certain amount of controversy in 
local and scientific papers about that time. 
A Massachusetts writer later described 
similar snub-nosed trout, a few of which 
are annually taken from one of the rocky 
streams of that state, but which seem to 
be unknown in the quieter waters of some 
of its tributaries, a fact which lends weight 
to this explanation. 

There is also a possibility that some par- 
asitic form—attacking the head, nose or 
snout of the animal—finds there a pecu- 
liarly fertile soil for its own development 
and at the same time retarding the growth 
of that part of the fish, although the New 
York and Massachusetts snub-noses gave 
no evidence of this. It would be interest- 
ing to learn whether this is equally true 
of the Montana varieties. A careful ex- 
amination would readily decide this ques- 
tion. 

The subject would seem to be of suffi- 
cient interest and importance, so that any 
further observations of a similar character 
are worthy of record. 

New York. PHILIP F. SCHNEIDER, 

Sec’y. Onondaga Academy of Science. 


The Care of a Bait-Casting Line 


To insure ease of casting and to guard 
against burning the thumb, a bait-casting 
line must be made of silk, soft braided and 
of small diameter. While silk is easily af- 
fected by the acids and alkalies found in 
various waters it is the only material that 
is smooth and does not burn the thumb. It 


must be soft. braided, because the hard 
braided line is difficult to cast, owing to its 
stiffness and to the fact that it swells badly 
when soaked with water, making it still 
harder to cast. Also the hard braided line 
frequently kinks and cuts itself, causing un- 
looked-for breaks. Therefore the soft braid- 
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ed silk line of small diameter is the ideal 
casting line, but to insure a satisfactory 
length of life it must be well taken care of. 

A frequent cause of lines breaking is cast- 
ing with a backlash on the reel. The loops 
stick out and strike the reel pillars with 
great force as the reel spins and the line 
whips in two. This can only be prevented 
by untangling the line bef.re making any 
more casts. If the line is dry only one cast 
may be necessary to whip it in two, but if 
it is wet several casts can be made, but it 
will finally whip in two. 

Too much care and attention cannot be 
given your line, as your success depends 
largely on the condition of the line. In the 
first place, a line should be carefully select- 
ed with due regard for its suitability to the 
bait you intend to cast. Always bear in 
mind that the lighter the bait the lighter 
must be the line and it must be soft and pli- 
able. Such a line will not stand the wear 
that a hard-braided, stiff and heavy line will, 
but if well taken care of it will give you 
satisfactory service and will be easier to 
cast, resulting in less trouble and more 
pleasure and more fish. And this is what 
you are after. It does not pay to economize 
too much on lines. 

It should be oiled frequently and dried out 
carefully at every opportunity. Dry your 
line when you stop for lunch as well as 
when you quit for the day Always dry the 
line in the shade, never in the sun, as the 
hot rays of the sun steam and bleach out 
the line and ruin it. After drying, cut off 
your bait and leader, if one is used, and 
drag the line for about twice its length 
through the grass and weeds or through the 
brush to get rid of possible twists and kinks. 
Kinks can also be taken out when in the 
boat by dragging the empty line behind the 
boat for a few minutes. When fishing you 
should test the strength of the line four or 
five times at least every day and should you 
find it getting weak cut off a little at a time 
until good line has been reached. It will not 
take much, as the wear is mostly in the 
few feet next to the hook. After you have 
had as much service as possible out of the 
end you are using, reverse the line and you 
then have a new end that is as strong as 
ever. A good time to do this is after drying 
the line. When changing baits you should 
cut the line instead of untying it or un 
snapping a leader, as by this means you wil! 
be sure to get rid of the weakest part of 
your line, as the line very soon gets worn 
near the hook. For this reason we do not 
advise using a leader when fishing for bass, 
and we especially advise against a wire 
leader when fishing with the “Coaxer” bait, 
as it is apt to overweight the bait and cause 
it to sink, and besides it is not at all neces- 
sary. Tie your line direct to the bait and 
cut it when you wish to change and you will 
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save many a fish that would otherwise have 
gotten away through breaking the line. A 
good plan to lengthen the life of a line is 
to add about twenty or twenty-five feet of 
heavier line to the end you are using. This 
will not interfere with your casting if a neat 
knot is tied, and the heavy line wil have 
all the rough work to bear and your line 
will last much longer and be safe at all 
times. Oiling your line will lengthen its life 
two or three times over, and besides a care- 
fully oiled line casts better than a water- 
logged one. 

A number of different oils can be used 
successfully on bait-casting lines. Even vas- 
eline can be used and is used by many ang- 
lers with success. The best way to apply 
vaseline is to heat it in a pan until it is in 
liquid form and then carefully coil the line 
in the pan and allow it to stand at about the 
boiling point for about a minute: or, you 
can leave it on the spool and boil for ten 
minutes. Then remove from the pan and 
stretch it out full length, if you have the 
space, and go over it carefully with a rag 
and remove all the surplus vaseline or else 
the line will be hard to cast. Then allow to 
dry in the open air over night or several 
hours at least. Then go over it again with 
a clean rag before putting it on your reel 
and you will have a line that will cast wel! 
and last from two to three times as long. 
The operation may be repeated as often as 
necessary. 

When using oils it is well to soak the line 
for an hour or two, then stretch out and al- 
low to dry as long as possible. This can be 
done in the house by putting up hooks at 
each end of the room and carrying the line 
from one to the other until it is all on the 
hooks, care being taken to keep the line 
spread as much as possible. When well 
dried go over it carefully with a rag and 
wind onto the reel. Vegetable oils are best 
for this purpose as they do not injure the 
fabric. However, any kind is better than 
none. Oils used for waterproofing shoes are 
good, but care must be taken to wipe off all 
the surplus. “Three-in-One” oil is fine, but 
does not last for more than a couple of 
hours’ hard casting, or half a day at most, 
when it must be renewed. It is impossible 
to unqualifiedly recommend any certain oil 
The best way is to experiment a little your- 
self. You will soon settle on some kind that 
will suit your particular case better than 
anything that some one else could recom- 
mend to you. Any way, by all means, oil 
your lines. 

Things to Remember: Always cut the 
line: never break it, as it strains and in- 
jures the fibre. Dry the line often. Oil it 
often and don’t forget to test it very often 
when fishing. Fill your reel at least three- 
fourths full and be sure that the end is tied 
to the spool before winding it on. 

W. J. JAMISON. 














The Automatic Pistol at Close Quarters 


Ashley A. Haines. 


How fast can the automatic pistol be 
fired; and at close quarters how closely can 
the shots be grouped? Although I have made 
a few tests to determine what could be ac- 
complished at ridiculously close range by 
one with very little actual shooting experi- 
ence with this type of arm, the answering 
of the question I have propounded will be 
left to those who have used the autos ex- 
tensively—to those, in fact, who have fired 
thousands and tens of thousands of shots 
from these weapons and in the process worn 
out many barrels at the rapid-fire game in 
an endeavor to ascertain exactly what was 
wrapped up in the auto pistol. So far as I 
have been able to learn it has usually been 
claimed by the makers that the autos could 
be fired at the rate of about five shots per 
second, but whether this speed had been 
obtained by holding the weapon pointed in 
the general direction of the stars and trig 
ger pulled with little or no regard to hit- 


No. 1 Eleven shots with .32 Savage Au 
tomatic pistol by author at 18 feet. Bulls 
eye, 8 in.; size of group, 6% in.; time for the 
eleven shots, 2 4/5 secs 
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ting any of them, or fired at a target with 
the intention of bunching the shots some- 
where in its immediate vicinity, has never 
been very clear to me. We often hear of 
the advantage the autos have over other 
one-hand arms from the speed standpoint, 
but there the matter ends: nothing definite 
is given concerning the speed actually pos- 
sessed by them, the accuracy that may have 
been secured, the distance at which the 
shooting may have been done—nothing but 
the statement that the auto is the speediest 
arm in existence—a fact that is perfectly 
plain to anyone who realizes that the speed 
of fire of this type of arm depends entirely 
on the speed with which the operator’s trig- 
ger finger can be persuaded to work. If it 
be stricken with that “tired feeling’ we 
hear so much about in the Medicine Man’s 
ads, for just the fractional part of a second, 
the speed of fire slackens, and, just as sure- 
ly as this is a fact, the auto fairly rains 
lead the instant the trigger finger, that is 
in prime working order, puts in its pest 
ilcks. 

The close grouping of the shots when 
working the auto at extreme speed, depends 
entirely on the ability of the operator to 
hold the pistol firmly in a rigid hand at 
arm’s length to prevent the “slam-bang”’ (as 
Mr. Newton has very aptly called it) follow- 
ing a shot throwing him off the target, and 
his pulling the trigger without flinch or 
jerk. There is absolutely no opportunity to 
aim when the shooter is trying for the 
speed limit, unless we except the first shot. 
for while the auto is in action we have 
the slam-bang mentioned by Mr. Newton 
to contend with, innumerable bumpity- 
bumps, jerky, hitchy, catchy sensations 
accompanied with a noise caused by the 
explosions much resembling the tearing 
of heavy canvas in a gale on a spree. 
The best one can do under these con- 
ditions is to stiffen the arm, grip pis- 
tol firm, pull as rapidly as possible with- 
out flinching, all the time trying to hold the 
arm pointing as nearly at the target as the 
conditions will permit without paying any 
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attention to the sights. Basing the state- 
ment on the results of a few trials, I should 
expect the shooter, shooting under the con- 





No. 2.—Third trial with .32 Savage Auto- 
matic pistol by author at 10 feet. Size of 
bullseye, 2% in.; size of group, 614 in.; time, 
2 secs. 


ditions I have mentioned, to find his bullets 
pretty evenly distributed over the bull’s eye 
or around it, the size of the group depend- 
ing entirely on how well he had the pistol 
under control—whether the trigger was 
pulled without flinch or jerk, ete. Basing 
another statement on the few trials made, 
I might say that one will, in spite of him- 
self—at least one will have to have consider- 
able practice before this will not occur— 
lose some little time between the first and 
second shot—probably 1/5 of a second—and 
probably half as much between the second 
and third shots, but after that the tune set 
in motion by the trigger finger playing on 
the auto trigger will not vary. 

Something like eight or nine months 4go, 
I was guilty of firing one eleven-shot string 
at the 8-inch bull at 20 feet, following this 
with another at 18 feet. I might say that 
these two trials were the first and only 
ones I have ever made under the stop-watch 
until recently, when a few more trials were 
made, to be mentioned later. The two 
strings were with the .32 Savage auto, the 
time for the first eleven shots being three 
seconds, six of the eleven shots being in the 
bull. Size of group, 10 inches. The next 
trial was at the same-sized bull but at 18 
instead of 20 feet, all of the eleven shots 
being placed in the bull as will be seen by 
target shown, the time being 2 4/5 seconds. 
Size of group, 6144 inches (see cut No. 1). 
Since then less than a dozen shots were 
fired from the little gun until making the 
few trials I shall now mention. But first 
permit me to quote from a short article by 
Mr. Kephart which appeared in Outer’s 
Book for July, 1912, and which is entirely 
responsible for my facing a target with the 
autos at the short distance of 10 feet. Writ 
ing of the one-hand gun as a weapon for de- 


fensive purposes, a matter, by the way, that 
interests many of us not the least, Mr. Kep- 
hart, among other things, says: 

“Practice, then (to be practical), should 
start with quick drawing and snapping at 
the instant that you feel ‘on.’ Do this with 
unloaded gun, lest, in the beginning, vou 
shoot yourself in the leg Then, with gun 
loaded, and starting with hand alongside of 
thigh, learn to hit something the size of a 
doorknob, at ten feet, in one second, or 
quicker if you can. Finally, acquire skill 
in emptying the magazine. or cylinder 
without missing a one-foot mark. at the 
same distance. When you can do all this 
smoothly, without conscious hurry, and with 
your mind on something else than your gun 
(i. e., on the mark only), you are fit to 
take care of yourself, anywhere.” 

The few trials I shall now mention were 
not made with a view to possible future 
trouble, or anything of the kind, but to 
simply determine what one comparatively 
unfamiliar with auto pistols might expect 
from them in the way of speed of fire and 
grouping of shots at extreme short range. 
Five ten-shot strings were made with .32 
Savage auto pistol at ten feet. First trial: 
time 2 4/5 seconds, three shots in bull, 
group 9 inches. Second trial: time 2 3/5 
seconds, 84-inch group, five shots in bull, 
nine of the ten shots in group 5% inches. 
Third trial: time, 2 seconds; group, 64 
inches, two shots in bull (see cut No. 2). 
Fourth trial: time, 2 2/5 seconds: &-inch 
group, five shots in bull. Fifth trial: time, 
2 1/5 seconds: group, 8% inches, three in 
the bull: nine in a 4%-inch group. 

With the new .380 Savage from which | 
had previously fired but four shots, I made 
three trials only at same target, distance, 
ete., with following results: First trial: 


g 





No. 3.—First trial with .380 Savage Aut 
matic at 10 feet by author Size of bull, 2! 
in.; size of group, 2% in.; time, 2 3/5 sees 
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time 2 3/5 seconds, group 2% inches, eight 
of the ten shots being in the 2%-inch bull 
(see cut No. 3). Second trial: time 2 3/5 
seconds, group 5% inches, six shots in bull. 
Third trial: time 2 2/5 seconds, group 6% 
inches, three shots in bull. Nine of the ten 
shots in 4%-inch circle. Size of all groups 
mentioned above being measured from cen- 
ter of bullet holes farthest apart. 

To the man who has made a study of the 
auto pistol and who has shot them until he 
has mastered them at the rapid fire game, 
all the above will prove decidedly uninter- 
esting. Of this I feel quite certain, but for 
the benefit of all who are interested in one 
hand arms at rapid fire at the shorter 
ranges, those who have become expert in 
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their use will, I hope, now that I have en- 
deavored to show what has been accom- 
plished by one with comparatively little 
shooting experience with the automatic pis 
tols, give us the results of their experi- 
ence, not only with auto pistols—any make 
or caliber—but with single and double ac- 
tion revolvers as well. In writing of these 
results, distance shot, size of ball used, time 
made, etc., should be given, as this will en- 
able all to have a better understanding of 
the matter than should details be with- 
held. With auto pistols, service loads 
should be used, and if loads other than the 
full charges should be used in revolvers, it 
should be so stated. Experts with the short 
guns, wake up, please! 


Predicting the Firearm of the Future 


By “Antipop.” 


Why are we all so much interested in 
the recent developments in small arms and 
ammunition? Is it just because we are all 
bugs on guns, anyhow, and can’t help it. 
or is there a definite reason? I am inclined 
to the latter. The fact is. we don’t get as 
much game as we want to get. Am I right? 

In the first place, there isn’t as much 
game as there used to be, but there are 
more hunters. Then, we haven’t the time 
to practice that would enable us to be bet- 
ter game-getters. Lastly, game is more shy 
than ever before. So, we are interested in, 
and on the lookout for, improvements. 

Improvements can be found possible in 
just five departments of the game: First, 
we find plenty of room for improvement in 
the shooters themselves. If we take Mr. 
Askin’s word for it, the rifleman of the 
future is going to necessarily outclass even 
the most famous old-timers. Second, many 
of us see the need of improvement in the 
laws that are supposed to protect game and 
maintain it in a state of perpetual availabil- 
itv. Third, we can improve our weapons. 
Fourth, we can improve our ammunition. 
This is what I came to talk about first. 
Last, we can improve the various articles 
that the catalogues lump as “sundries.” 
Surely there are a lot of ways whereby we 
can improve whereby we can get more 
nearly the amount of game we desire. 

Now as to the ammunition: Recently, 
thanks to the priceless efforts of Mr. New- 
ton, and many others, we have had demon- 
strated the advantages of the combination 
of small-diameter, lightweight bullets and 
high velocity, resulting in light recoil, 
longer range and flat trajectory, as com- 
pared with preceding cartridges of similar 
energy. Please do not let me give the im- 
pression that I underestimate or deprecate 
Mr. Newton’s work, but I am against 


the new idea, and here are my reasons: 

I have read about a dozen articles, writ- 
ten by Mr. Newton, in this and other maga- 
zines, and they have forced me to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Newton’s theory is abso- 
lutely correct, and that the combination re- 
ferred to above does have the advantages 
claimed. But in none of these articles have 
I noticed one reference to two exceedingly 
important items: metallic fouling and re- 
port. It is certain that of two bullets of 
the same weight, in the same barrel, having 
respectively 2,000 and 3,000 foot seconds ve- 
locity, the faster should leave the most de- 
posit. Also it is certain that the faster 
should make the loudest and most nerve- 
racking report. Now, I want to know why 
nothing has been said about these points? 
Is it because the new idea was disappoint- 
ing in these particulars? 

In regard to the fouling: I have done a 
lot of questioning lately, and have learned 
that most hunters have all the time they 
can spare for cleaning taken up with attend- 
ing to the bore of a .30-30. We know what 
its big brother, the .30 Springfield, does to- 
ward increasing the vocabulary of the mili- 
tia. Now, why should the .22 Savage, .25 
Special, .28 Special and .30 Adolph Express 
be immune from the natural conclusion that 
metallic fouling is in proportion to velocity? 

As for the report problem: I am all but 
positive that the .32-40 high-power and sim- 
ilar cartridges make as much noise as the 
average rifleman can stand in any quantity. 
I could quote Lieutenant Whelen in a three- 
part discussion of the .30 Springfield from 
a sporting standpoint, which appeared in 
Outer’s Book last year, in which he says, in 
the next to the last paragraph, that the re- 
port is so disagreeable that the men shoot- 
ing it steadily are forced to wear ear-pro- 
tectors. Now, none of that in mine. If the 
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Springfield is such an air and ear-splitter, 
what must those “Specials” be? 

I surely can’t see the sense of reducing 
the shock on my shoulder at the expense of 
a shock on my nerves. 

Another thing I don’t like about the new 
stunt: No, I’m not the old-timer you may 
think me; I am a radical in nearly every- 
thing, and am a rank progressive. But I 
think a grave mistake was made when bot- 
tle-necked shells were introduced. I am 
aware that they are very well made and all 
that, but discussing a bottle-neck without 
considering the rifle is a mistake. 

To begin with, a rifle chamber should be 
close-fitting in any case. In the course of 
firing a few hundred rounds, the part of 
the chamber against which the shoulder of 
the bottle-neck rests must necessarily be 
deformed, perhaps’ infinitesimally, but 
enough, in time, for the force of some cart- 
ridge to spring the shoulder sufficiently to 
break it. Otherwise, how account for the 
very well-known fact among gunsmiths that 
a far greater percentage of the guns they 
sell, chambered for bottle-necked shells, are 
returned to have a broken shell extracted, 
than those of the same power having 
straight shells? 

Well, these new high-velocity cartridges 
are all bottle-necked. Guess I'll think it 
over. For my part, I would not take the 
chances against me in this respect if I were 
going after dangerous game, or were spend- 
ing a couple of hundred dollars, as many 
are obliged to, for a shot at a deer. I'd 
stick to a .405 or a .32-40, as the case might 
be, simply because they are straight shells. 

Well, you say, I’ve criticised enough. 
What have I to offer in place of the new 
scheme? Let me refer you to the four 
other avenues by which improvements may 
come. Supposing we cut out the legal as- 
pect of the proposition because of its uncer- 
tainty. Also let us tactfully avoid any ref- 
erence to the hunters’ responsibility in the 
matter, and take it, likewise, for granted 
that the sundries will be improved in pro 
portion to the weapons. 

Then we must look to the rifles for im- 
provements. Let’s see what can be done 
with them to make them better, from the 
standpoint of getting as much game as we 
desire. Mr. Newton apparently thinks he 
has made a great point in producing cart- 
ridges that can be used in existing mechan- 
isms. The inference is that while ammuni- 
tion was defective the arms were perfect. 

The adaptation of the new .22 to the 
heavy Savage action reminds me of altering 
a 12-gauge shotgun to shoot .22 shorts, as 
a neighbor once did. Once more let me not 
be misunderstood. The various actions now 
available are plenty good enough for the 
cartridges they were designed to handle. I 
personally prefer a lever-action to anything 
now available, but they are miles from what 
rifle actions might be. 
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Let us take the matter of recoil. Exclud- 
ing the Maxim silencer solely on account of 
its looks, we have only one gun that has 
any means for reducing recoil so you can 
really notice it, and the Standard has not 
proved itself what it claimed to be by any 
means. Likewise, none of these actions, 
with that exception, reduce the report, 

What will be the rifle of the future? Mr. 
Askins answers this in his book, “Rifles 
and Rifle Shooting,” speaking his own mind 
and preference exclusively. We have to 
agree that it will be an automatic. Also, 
that it will be made in at least four powers: 
a very light rimfire target and practice 
model; a small game rifle for body shots at 
everything smaller than deer; a deer rifle, 
and a dangerous-game rifle. It will have 
such a combination of weight and recoil and 
report-reducing mechanism as will enable it 
to be fired continuously with comfort. 

As for the mechanism itself, the model 
rifle will not have a hole in the side of 
the receiver for the ejection of shells. Note 
the Remington pump gun, the only excep- 
tion to this practice. Neither will it have 
anything but a solid breech. Of course, 
that means hammerless. But it cannot have 
a more or less safe “safety,” either. Then, 
you say, since I am not satisfied with the 
many forms of “safety” in use, how is the 
model rifle going to be made safe? Well, 
I know. One way is to have an action that 
does not need to be carried with the ham- 
mer cocked. Another way is to have a com 
pressible safety in the buttstock, on the 
buttplate, and another on the forearm, both 
of which must be compressed before the 
gun can be fired. And another I am keep- 
ing quiet for the time being. 

Neither will there be a tremendous spring 
and weight, or a complicated locking system 
or a sliding barrel: nor will there be a cart- 
ridge used which will necessitate any elab- 
orate hand-functioning-apparatus-for-use-in- 
case-of-emergencies. Nor will the trigger 
pull resemble the opening of a cash register. 
Neither will the price scare away four out 
of five would-be purchasers, or the ammuni- 
tion be scarce and expensive. Finally, the 
gun will not be furnished in one set pattern 
with your choice of sawed-off barrels, or 
none, and the like. 

Do you get this idea of what must be 
done before we can solve the problem from 
the gun end? Well, it is all entirely feas- 
ible, with from two to six available means 
for producing the result. Mystery? Oh, 
no: merely a financial undertaking. Re- 
member what a time we had getting our .22- 
caliber revolvers? And how little different 
they were, after all, from preceding models? 
Well, we are going to have just as much fun 
getting the rifle we want 

To recapitulate: If the new cartridges 
make too much mess and too much noise 
and cost too much and are liable to break 
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at the shoulder, and if the hunter cannot be 
reformed, and proper laws cannot be had 
or enforced, and our list of paraphernalia 
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is already too complex, then, if all that be 
true, what are we to do if we are to get 
more game, but improve the weapon? 


The Six-Gun Talk 
By Alfred A. Thomas. 


I have been a constant reader of Outdoor 
Life for the past four or five years and 
have noticed several articles from the dif- 
ferent gun cranks throughout the country, 
giving their various opinions concerning the 
six gun, and to say the least, some of them 
are surely amusing, as, for instance, one 
“authority” in another magazine claims 
that a Savage automatic pistol can be 
emptied before a Frontier Colt can be lined 
up. Now, doesn’t that sound foolish to the 
experienced gun-toter? I would like to bet 
this particular gent that I will use a .45 Colt 
Frontier S. A. and let him have his pet Sav- 
age, and I will get the first shot off just 
as quickly as he will under common condi- 
tions. 

In the first place, he will carry his gun 
in a holster, cocked, and with the safety 
catch on, for no self-respecting gent would 
carry a gun cocked, for it might go off acci- 
dentaly while being drawn, and spoil his 
holster, and maybe his boots, and by the 
time he draws his gun and releases the 
safety catch and lines up to shoot, he will 
find that it takes about the same time that 
it would take to whip out a .45 Colt and 
thumb the hammer, as it is done in a flash, 
and as for rapidity of fire, the Frontier Colt, 
in the hands of an experienced man, can be 
fired six times just about as quickly as six 
shots can be fired out of your pet Savage. 

Now, I’ve packed a gun nearly twenty 
years and have owned and shot every gun 
from .22 to .45, and after years of experi- 
ence, I find that the old .45 Colt stands out 
in a class by itself for reliability and hard- 
hitting power. It has fewer parts than any 
revolver made, and therefore is less liable 
to get out of order, and as the old saying 
goes, “When you will need your gun you 
will need it bad.” Therefore, I always keep 
the most reliable—the .45 S. A. Frontier 
Colt. 

I have a gun now that is about the finest 
gun in the world for hunting and target use 
of which you will find a photo enclosed. I 
sent last fall to the Colt’s factory for the 
frame and ejector of a .45 Frontier “target” 
gun. Then I sent to the Winchester Com- 
pany for a .45-70 carbine barrel. Then I 
took the gun to Stannard & Moran, gun- 
smiths, 54 Lake Street, Chicago, and had 
them put the barrel in for me and cut it 
off ten and one-half inches long. I had 
them put on a front sight made of bronze 
and trim down the rear sight to a minimum 
and cut down top of hammer to about the 


same size as the 1872 model Remington. as 
they are generally too large. I had them 
reduce the tension of mainspring by turn- 
ing screw which makes the gun easier to 
cock. I also had them trim down the sides 
of solid wooden butt, which makes a nicer 
grip. I also had them reduce the trigger 
pull to about two and one-half pounds. In 
fitting the barrel it is necessary to cut it 
12 inches from the muzzle, as it is tapered. 
At this point the outside diameter will be 
found to be the same as the barrel of re- 
volver at point where it joins the frame, 
about % of an inch. About 1% inches from 
the muzzle of rifle barrel there is a groove 
cut crossways, which is intended for some 
pin when assembled into a carbine, so by 
cutting the barrel off at this groove it will 
take about 1% inches off muzzle. leaving 
the barrel when finished 101% inches long. 

Now, as to the twist and inside diameters 
of the .45-70 and .45 Colt barrel, I will quote 
the figures as given by the Ideal Company’s 
catalogue: .45-70, .457 inch and .45 Colt, 
.454 inch and .45-70, one turn in 20 inches; 
.45 Colt, one turn in 16 inches; so it will be 
seen there is not much difference in the 
barrels. I don’t know the depth of rifling, 
though I think the Colt’s rifling is the deep- 
est.* I use the U. M. C. .45 Colt’s smokeless 
cartridges. The bullet is 255 grains weight 
and has a hollow butt, so that the explo- 
sion of gas expands the bullet against the 
bore, causing it to take rifling perfectly. 
Another important point is to have the bar- 
rel fit as close to cylinder as practicable, so 
as to prevent the escape of gas. Mine is 
fitted so close that it is impossible to see 
light through, even when held to a light. 
and the front of cylinder is worn bright by 
wearing on the barrel. Now, in putting on 
ejector tube, there are two ways I know of. 
The gun I have now has a hole drilled in 
barrel and threaded for ejector screw. 
Great care must be taken in drilling this 
hole, as it is very easy to make a dent in 
barrel. The other way is to dovetail a piece 
of metal in with a screw hole in it. Care 
must be taken here also, for if the dovetail 
is too tight a fit, it will bulge the barrel 
inside. The same care must be taken when 
putting on front sight. I had a gun made 
about a year ago similar to this one. It was 
a .38-40 Frontier Colt with a 10-inch barrel, 
but it was more of an experiment than any- 


*(Note.—Depth of rifling for the .45-70 
Winchester, .003 inch: for the .45 Colt ‘re- 
volver, .005 inch.—Editor.) 











Mr. Thomas’ Remodeled Six Gun. 


It proved to be a very close shooter, 
I gave it to a trap- 


thing. 
using smokeless loads. 


per friend up in Canada last fall while up 
there on a hunting trip, and he writes that 
it is more valuable for an all-around gun 
than a rifle, as it does not hinder a man on 
snowshoes with a pack of traps as a rifle 


would, and has sufficient range and accu- 
racy for thickly-wooded country. 

Now, as to the balance of my gun: It 
is a little muzzle-heavy, but that has to be 
expected with extra long barrel, but it sure- 
ly makes up for it in accuracy, as it is not 
very difficult to hit a five-inch bull’s-eye at 
fifty yards. Of course it is understood that 
the Colt’s people absolutely refuse to fur- 
nish a barrel longer than 7144 inches. Hence 
the trouble of getting longer barrels. An- 
other thing to be considered is the cost of 
such a gun. It costs more than a gun 
taken from stock, and when a man is put- 
ting his money into a gun he wants 
what he thinks is right, and not what 
some factory designers think will make the 
best seller. Therefore, it is worth while 
to pay a little more and get what you want. 
The Frontier Colt’s “Target” model can 
only be obtained by a special order direct 
from the Colt’s factory. I would advise a 
man getting one of these guns as above de- 
scribed to get the “Target’’ mode!, as the 
material and workmanship is far superior 
to that of the ordinary Frontier model.* 

In picking out a gun, especially a second- 
handed one, the most important thing is to 

*(Note.—We from the Colt 
company that supply any 
more of the Army Target 
Model revolvers, though some time ago 
they had parts for making a very few, 
— —- then have disposed of them.—Edi- 


word 
they cannot 
Single Action 


have 


see that the cylinder lines up properly. If 
the cylinder is loose, look for the following 
sauses: See that bushing in cylinder fits 
tight: see that pin fits tight in bushing; see 
that pin fits tight at both ends in frame; 
see that cylinder stop fits tight in notches 
in cylinder; see that cylinder stop has no 
side play in frame. If these parts are found 
to be a tight fit and gun is sighted correctly, 
there should be no question as to accuracy 
of the arm. As to this gun being safe, | 
consider it the gun on the market. 
There is a notch on hammer called the 
“safety notch,” but is really not a safety 
notch, for if gun was to fall and strike ham- 
mer hard enough, the safety notch would 
shear off. Therefore I have this safety notch 
filed completely off my gun and carry the 
hammer resting onan empty chamber. By so 
doing it is absolutely impossible for gun to 
be discharged unless hammer is first cocked 
and trigger pulled. As to the caliber, I pre- 
fer the .45, as it is more accurate than 
smaller calibers, for if the cylinder should 
happen to be a trifle out of line with barrel, 
it would amount to a whole lot in a small 
bore, where in a larger bore it might not 
be noticeable and the .45 Colt’s is a straight 
shell, which gives the best results in a re- 
volver, on account of lack of recoil, and is a 
nicer shell to reload than a bottle-neck cart- 
ridge. Besides, my .45 is lighter weight 
than the smaller caliber and does not kick 
as much as the .38-40 I had a year ago, 
which in reality is a .40 caliber and shoots 
a 180-grain bullet. 

Now, I have endeavored to give a good 
description of this gun, which is an idea I 
hatched out myself after years of expert- 
ence. If any brother sportsman should wish 
to know any particulars about this gun that 
are not contained herein, I will be only too 
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glad to impart to him the same through the 
columns of this valuable magazine. The 
above-named gunsmith will furnish this gun 
in any caliber from .32-20 to .45 at a very 
reasonable price. 

Now, if any brother shooter would like 
to enter into a controversy with me on the 
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six-gun subject, I stand ready to back the 
.45 Frontier Colt against any gun in the 
world, automatic or otherwise. If this ar- 
ticle proves to be of any interest to our 
brother sportsman I will come again and 
give a few of my opinions of the other va- 
rious makes of guns. 


The .25 Rim Fire Repeater at Last 


We are quite confident that the readers 
will agree with us that what we are about 
to hand them will be taken as good news. 
The fact is we have just learned that the 
Marlin Fire Arms Company are ow pre- 
pared to supply their popular light-weight 
model No. 27 rifle to handle the well-known 
.25 rim-fire cartridges which have been so 
extensively used for many years past in 
single-shot rifles. For many years there 
have been many calls for a light-weight re- 
liable repeating rifle to handle this car- 
tridge, and though we have not as yet seen 
one of the new arms, we are making the 
prediction that this new creation will be ea- 
gerly welcomed by shooters everywhere as 
there is now within their reach an excellent 
repeater handling a rim-fire cartridge that 
for many purposes will be found practi- 
cally as effective as the more expensiv2 
center-fire .25-20 cartridge. Those who pre- 
fer the trombone action rifle (and do not 


care to be bothered with reloading car. 
tridges) should find this the arm they have 
repeatedly called for through the columns of 
Outdoor Life. From its first appearance the 
.25 rim-fire cartridge became very popular 
in single-shot rifles and in these rifles many 
shooters found an arm admirably wel: 
adapted for game ranging from deer down, 
but there always were many among advo- 
cates of the .25 rim-fire cartridge who have 
desired a repeating rifle that would success- 
fully handle it, and to the Marlin people 
thanks are due for having heard and heeded 
the call for such a desirable arm. 

The rifle is an eight-shot arm, of excel- 
lent design and workmanship. The receiver 
and butt plate are blued, barrels round or 
octagon and 24 inches in length. The reg- 
ular sights are Rocky Mountain rear and 
ivory bead front. Stock and forearm black 
walnut. 


Home Indoor Shooting Ranges 


To fit up modern homes with billiard 
rooms, swimming pools, ball rooms and 
gymnasiums is not so very uncommon now- 
adays, but to build in such a home a fully 
equipped rifle range is something rather un- 
usual. Such, however, two of Denver’s 
crack riflemen have added to their homes 
in the past couple of years. Dean W. King, 
district manager for the U. M. C.-Remington 
Co., started the innovation a couple of years 
ago in his beautiful Park Hill bungalow, and 
he was quickly followed by Capt. A. H. 
Hardy, Western representative of the Peters 
Cartridge Co., who constructed such a range 
in his commodious home in Park Hill. Both 
ranges are seventy-five feet and are fitted 
with electric lights the full length of the 
range “tunnel,” as well as up-to-date pul- 
leys, target carriers, etc., used in the 
modern indoor ranges of the regulation 
clubs. 

These sportsmen, who are thorough- 
breds in all that the name implies, are able 
to entertain their shooting friends in a man- 
ner unequaled in any other way. No shooter 
would enjoy anything so well, on being in- 
vited to a friend’s house, as being asked 
downstairs in the evening to fire a few 
shots to show his skill. And if he is so for- 


























Looking from shooting room, showing open- 
ing through which shooting is done. 
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Reverse side of shooting room partition, 
showing pulleys and target carrier. 


tunate as to have a wife who likes the sport 
too, then the entertainment takes on added 
proportions. 

In order that other sportsmen may profit 
by the commendable example set by 
Messrs. King and Hardy, we have had di- 
agrams prepared of Mr. King’s range, which 
are reproduced herewith. As he had the 
shooting range built in his home after the 
house was completed, it cost him a little 
more than if it had been a part of the 
original huuse plans; but even at that the 
total cost was not over $100. Therefore it 
will be seen that any man of ordinary 
means can afford a rifle range in his home, 
and more especially if it be planned when 
the house is built. 

Most of the Denver lots are 125 feet long, 
and as usually the houses are placed back 
from the front lot line about twenty-five 
feet, it will be seen that the distance from 
the front wall of the house to the alley is 
about 100 feet. As a shooting room of ten 
or twelve feet square is needed in the front 
of the basement (these ranges are placed 
in the basements), it will be seen that there 
is plenty of room between this shooting 
room and the alley for a seventy-five-foot 
range—the regulation indcor length. Thirty 
feet of the seventy-five-foot range runs 
through Mr. King’s house, the remaining 
forty-five feet of the tunnel being built just 
beneath the surface of the ground. 

The following legendary matter describes 
the cuts herewith shown, which are intend- 
ed to illustrate every part and section of 
the King range: 
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Fig. 1—I., Shelf for marksman. 

II., a and b, switches for light. 

III, Convenience shelf for cart- 
ridges. 

IV., Crank to control running cord. 

1 (a) and 1 (b), steel wires to carry 
target. 

10, Metal carrier for target. 

11, Hooks on which to hang target. 

Fig.2.—1 (a), Steel wires to carry target. 

1 (b), Steel wires to carry target. 

2 (a) and 2 (b), Running cords. 

3 (a), Wheel (taken from bicycle 
sprocket) 

3(b), Secondary wheel. 

3 (c), Standard for axle (of small 
wheel). 

3 (d), Sprocket cord from small to 
large wheel. 

4, Large wheel to which crank is 
attached (per IV. of Fig. 1). 

5, Single pulley. 

6, Double pulley. 

7, Light. 

8 (a), Large eye hooks for steel 
wires 1 (a and b) to attach to. 

9, Burlap edging. 

10, Metal carrier for target (runs 
on the steel wires 1 (a and b). 
11, Hooks to attach target to and 
run to the desired distance into 

alleyway. 

I., Marksman’s shelf. 

II., Switches for lights. 

IV., Crank to control running 
strings per wheels (attached to 
wheel 4 of Fig. 1). 

M, Distance from floor to shelf 
(about 4 feet). 

















Looking through tunnel to target from 
house line. 
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Fig. 3.—I., Window sash of window be- 
tween furnace room and coal room. 
II., Window sash of window be- 
tween coal room and alleyway. 
This alleyway runs along just 
under ground for 45 feet beyond 
the wall of house. 

If{I., Drop door to close when not 
operating. Door shuts off cold 

air from outdoors. (a and b) two 
parts thereof. 

IV., Target set at 75 feet. 

V., Light globe at 60 feet. 

VI., Pipe to carry insulated wire 
for lights (a regulation by law). 

VII., Eyelet for trap door cord. 

VIII., 32-foot light. 

IX., Lead weight for a balancer. 

X., Eyelet at the other end of trap 
door controlling cord. 

XI., Opening in wall for trap door 
control cords to pass through. 
XII., Control cord for trap door to 

outdoor alleyway. 
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Target box at end of tunnel. 


Fig. 4.—1 (a), Steel wires to carry target. 

1 (b), Steel wires to carry target. 
(a) ane 2 (b), Running cords. 

8 (b), Eyes (large hooks) for steel 
wires. 

10, Metal carrier to run on steel 
wires. 

11, Hooks to attach target to (see 
Fig. 2). 
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IV., Target at 75 feet distance. 

V., Light box for 75-foot target. 

VL, Pipe to carry insulated elec: 
tric wire. 

XIII-(a), Top of alleyway. 

XIII-(b), Side of alleyway. 

XIV., Steel plates (two triangular 
sides, the bottom plate and the 
slanting top, to throw bullets 
downward). 

XV., Top of alleyway at end. (Door 
lifted up). 

XVI., Single pulley for rvnning 
cord (2 a and b; see Fig. 2). 

Fig. 5.—I., Window sash ‘see Fig. 3). 
II., Window sash (see Fig. 3). 
III., Trap door (see Fig. 3); in two 
parts, a and b. 


In Arms and Ammunition Queries of your 
February number I notice “G. S. A.” of 
Edmonton, Alta., desires some _ practical 
information re the .401 self-loading Winches- 
ter rifle. I have used one of these arms for 
two years, and I cannot understand how any 
man in this country can select any other 
arm when purchasing a new rifle. I have 
studied the practical side of guns, different 
caliber, makes, actions, cartridges, etc., for 
the last twenty years, and I must admit that 
in spite of the various calibers (or perhaps 
just because of it) and kind of guns it is 
pretty hard to find a bunch of men agreeing 
upon a certain caliber or make. 

I live in a country where real big game 
is fairly plentiful, especially grizzly bears, 
and most of my neighbors and settlers, 
prospectors and trappers and I hunt 
mostly from necessity to help the larder 
while engaged in ranching operations or to 
defend ourselves from too close relationship 
with various kind of dangerous or noxious 
animals; hence our conservation in the ex- 
change of experiences re guns and their ef.- 
fects, and while not bristling with scientific 
data re ballistics, trajectories, foot pounds, 
etc., ete., is, nevertheless, eminently prac- 
tical and based only on actual recent per- 
sonal tests, not on books or hearsay. 

I have in these last years noticed a 
tendency in the best hunters here to desert 
the standard caliber of .30 for a larger cal- 
iber, if not for a more powerful cartridge. 
After trying (on game, not in theory) all 
kinds of rifles, if I would put it to a vote. 
the different rifles amongst our bunch, I 
think, the .45 H. V. would get the most, 
with the .401 second and the .33 third. The 
average old-timer and practical hunter still 
“bucks” at any kind of an automatic, hence 
they prefer the .45-70 H. V. None of us 
favor the .405. It’s unnecessarily powerful. 
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From a Satisfied User of the .401 Winchester Self-Loader 


By M. W. 
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IV., Target at three distances, a, 
b and ec. 

V., Electric light box for 75-foot 
target. 

VI., Pipe to carry insulated elec 
tric wire. 

XV., Top door at end of alleyway. 

XVI., Small end box. 

XVII., Electric light box for 65-foot 
target. 

1 a, Steel wires. 

1 b, See Fig. 1 and 2. 

8b, Eyes for steel wires (See 
Fig. 2). 

10, Metal carrier for target. 

11, Hooks from metal carrier to 

hang target on. 


Marvin. 


Quite a few are coming around to the 401 
slowly but surely after seeing (not hearing) 
the results. 

I did not like it myself at the first; it 
looked clumsy, felt clumsy in the forearm; 
I could not load it single, it kicked som: 
in short, it had all kinds of sins. 

With practice and constant use, though, 
I got so used to it that I would not part 
with mine for a cool thousand if none other 
could be had. And now I will answer “G. 
S. A.” per order of queries. 

(1) As to killing effects on big game 
I find it superior to, say, the .30-40, as it 
has undoubtedly more shocking power. I! 
never had any deer or goats getting away 
from me after wounded; also bears, both 
black and grizzly. Generally, one fairly- 
directed shot is enough, and it spoils less 
meat than the .30-40. Even when, as in the 
case of grizzlies (when not hit in the head), 
it is opportune to put in more than one shot 
the impact of the bullet knocks them down 
every time and so gives you a chance. | 
shot goats twice and three times with fairly 
good shots with the .30-40 and the bullets, 
though going right through, did not stop 
the animal or make it show that it was hit, 
sausing the unnecessary further shooting 
and spoiling of meat. 

I use the 250-grain bullet only for bear. 

(2) “Does the 200-grain bullet mushroom 
readily on meeting slight resistance or 
small objects?” 

I don’t think so. Have killed some deer 
through birch tickets and found the bullet 
was only the ordinary mushroom after 
breaking a few sticks and then going 
through the deer and lodging on the oppo- 
site shoulder. 

(3) “Is the free recoil felt objectionable?” 

When the gun is new it generally kicks 
a little bit too sharp for the average man. 
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But after, say, 100 or 150 rounds it gets 
smooth and unnoticeable. Personally, I[ 
have found out that removing part of the 
inside wood of the forearm and drilling a 
little pin-point hole in it eases it consider- 
able. Mine and others I have thus “treated” 
don’t kick more than a .30-30. It’s not the 
“getting used to it’ as only the other day 
a friend who was complaining of the recoil 
in his new one, found no recoil at all (his 
words) in mine. 

(4) Answered with No. 1 (compared with 
.30-40). 

(5) “Have you heard of any difficulties 
with the .401 as to its not operating satis- 
factorily?” 

I haven’t heard of any complaints. Every- 
body, after he gets over the change from a 
lever or bolt gun to this, declares it the 
strongest, handiest, least complicated (espe- 
cially when compared with the Remington) 
rifle in the market. It’s a handy gun for the 
saddle and for use in a thickly-wooded coun- 
try. I don’t think it is as good as the 30- 
220 for long range. If “G. S. A.” contem- 
plates using it only in the prairie and at 
long range, this is not the gun for him. 
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But up to 300 yards it is fairly accurate. At 
150 (the average hunting shot in the moun- 
tains when not above timber line) and when 
you don’t know if you are going to meet a 
deer, caribou, goat, wolf or a black or griz- 
zly bear (and oftentimes a bunch of them), 
I’ll swear by the .401. 

The principal reason for the popularity of 
the .30-caliber, and especially the .30-30 car- 
bine, here in the North is that the .30-30 
cartridge is found everywhere, so that sur- 
veyors, prospectors, trappers, Indians, etc., 
use it chiefly, not because it’s the best wea- 
pon, but because they are afraid of running 
out of shells. But the .401 is the handiest 
little big cartridge to pack about, and most 
stores carry them now. 

I am afraid I have exceeded my limit, but 
I have so often intended to give you a prac 
tical view on results of game-shooting, both 
personal and as eye-witness, that when I 
saw the chance of enlightening a brother 
sportsman without unduly and gratuitously 
airing my opinions, I have been tempted to 
do so, and it’s hard to limit to a few lines 
the experience of twenty years. 


A Suggested Double-Pointed Bullet 
By Olie DeMun. 


I am very much interested in the arms 
and ammunition department of your maga- 
zine and have read it very carefully for 
many months. I would like to make a few 
suggestions in regard to a new high-power 
rifle cartridge along the lines of the .333 
Jeffery, and ask Mr. Charles Newton what 
he thinks about it. I think the .333 Jeffery 
is too much of a good thing for the average 
American big-game hunter or rifle crank, 
especially when it comes to the financial 
part of it. 

In looking over some empty cartridges I 
notice the .33-caliber Winchester, ’86 model, 
is about the same diameter just ahead of 
the rim, or head, as the head of the .303 
Savage is, and it is only a trifle longer. 

My idea is to make a rimless out of a 
.3o-caliber and neck it down to a .303 Sav- 
age. This shell is very thick at the base 
and all the way through. I think it would 
work in the Savage action without -having 
to change it much. 

I am greatly impressed with the idea Mr. 
L. D. Stoner mentions in the December 
number of Outdoor Life, and Mr. Fred 
Adolph, in the March number, about the 
new form of bullet. 

How would it do to make the bullet with 
the base tapering back to a point like the 
point of the .30 Springfield 1906 (150 grains), 
or not quite so much of a long taper, 
and have a 1-64-inch or 1-32-inch base ring 
where it starts to taper, so the gases would 


not have a chance to cut by the bullet be- 
fore it gets out of the breech? The point 
to be shaped like the .22 Savage H. P. or 
.333 Jeffery. The weight ought to be 180 


or 200 grains. 
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This ought to make a better balanced 
bullet and carry up much better at long 
range than the ordinary flat base. These 
bullets could be made by taking the lead 
core out of the Springfield 150 or 172-grain 
Spitzers and swaging them into shape. Of 
course they would not be perfect, but ther 
would do for experimental work. The next 
thing is the powder to give this bullet any- 
where from 2,400 foot seconds muzzle ve- 
locity up to as high a velocity as it would 
be safe to go. There is plenty of room in 
the .33 cartridge if we could use a powder of 
the same strength that the .401 Winchester 
cartridge is loaded with. Anyway, I will 
leave the powder question with Mr. New- 
ton. 

The questions arising in my mind are: 
Would there be any greater strain on the 
barrel at the base of bullet on account of 
its sharp-point base? Would the gases have 
as much, or more, purchase to drive the 
bullet as the flat or hollow base? 
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The .303 I have suggested would look 
very much like the new Swiss army cart- 
ridge Mr. Fred Adolph writes about in the 
March number of Outdoor Life, illustrated 
on page 26, only it would taper more from 
base to neck and it is a trifle shorter. 
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The Savage rifle, if made with nickel 
steel receiver and bolt, would be amply 
strong for any amount of chamber pressure 
developed in a cartridge of this size, and it 
would be the very best rifle in the world 
for American big-game hunting. 


A Suggested Rifle Sight 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Here is a rear 
sight for rifles that some of your critics 
may pick to pieces. It is designed to take 


the place of the ordinary rear crotch, or 
Rocky Mountain sight, that has stood the 
test so long. The advantage claimed 
for this sight is that it is quicker, is better 
for use by old eyes or in poor light and 
overcomes the tendency to draw too coarse 
a bead in a hurry, resulting in misses by 


overshooting, which is the main trouble in 
cases of “buck ague.” It is essentially a 
hunting sight, but may be used to good ad- 
vantage in target shooting. It is at its best 
when used with small ivory bead front 
sight. The old argument that the eye finds 
the center of the circle of the opening in the 
rear sight is used here and also that a rea- 
sonably large “aperature may be used to 
good advantage. The illustration is self-ex- 
planatory. The rear of the sight only is 
shown, the rest being left to the imagina- 
tion. I trust the readers will not laugh 
when I say that I have not yet had a chance 
to make a sight and give it a trial. 
California. LIN WHITTEMORE. 


In Line for a Real Feather-Weight 


By C. L. 


I have just read your February number, 
and, needless to say, was much interested 
in the articles of Mr. Haines and Lieut. 
Whelen. Whether one agrees with the 
Lieutenant or not (and I certainly do) there 
is no cause for offense in anything that he 
writes, and that alone is a comfort after 
some of the effusions we have been read- 
ing. 

Mr. Haines has been kind enough to ask 
for my opinion regarding the featherweight 
proposition, so be it on his head. It seems 
to me that, for once, there can be but one 
opinion. The light rifles now made are all 
right as far as they go, but they make no 
pretense of being featherweight “from butt 
to muzzle.” I have used a Winchester, ’92 
model, .25-20 for over ten years, and it is a 
first-class rifle. When I bought it I was 
using an ’86 model, .45-70 for big game and 
wanted a practice rifle as near like it in 
weight and balance as possible. As my big 
gun ‘had a 24-inch round barrel, the ’92 
model just filled the bill. Later I found 
that the little cartridge answered for about 
everything except regular big-game hunting, 
and began asking myself why I was carry- 
ing almost eight pounds of rifle to shoot 17 
grains of powder and 86 grains of lead. The 
solution seemed easy. Get a carbine! Well, 
I tried one out and concluded to stick to 
my full-grown rifle. There was certainly no 
“20 gauge from butt to muzzle” about the 
carbine and there is not any more about 
the featherweight Savage. 


Smith. 


As I wrote in a former letter, I tried to 
get the .22 Hi-Power with a 22-inch barrel 
and weighing 7 pounds, not because I want- 
ed a heavier gun, but because I preferred 
to carry the extra weight for the sake of 
what I considered a better balance. Please 
note that I have no objection to anyone lov- 
ing the “Imp” in its present form just as 
hard as they please. 

Mr. Haines speaks of the .25-20 cartridge 
only, but if we can persuade the makers to 
bring out a new model, I think it would be 
best to have an up-to-date cartridge. I have 
always claimed that no “all-round” cart- 
ridge was possible, but it begins to look as 
though I should have to back up. I will 
guarantee the .22 Hi-Power, with reduced 
loads, to at least equal the .25-20 in every- 
thing, and one would have the full load to 
fall back on. I have tried the reduced 
loads, using the Ideal gas-check bullet, and 
made as fine groups as I ever shot with any 
rifle. Perhaps this cartridge is too bulky 
for the purpose Mr. Haines had in mind, in 
which case I think it would be best to ask 
one of our experts to design a cartridge 
and then shout for a rifle to handle it. 
From what I hear, there seems to be some 
difference of opinion regarding the shoot- 
ing of the “Imp” with some of the present 
output of factory ammunition. Be this as it 
may, we know that, with hand-made ammu- 
nition. Mr. Newton found it very accurate, 
so if there is trouble now it must be in the 
cartridges as manufactured and can be rem- 
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edied. If I could get a perfectly modeled 
featherwt.ght to handle this cartridge, I 
should prefer it to anything I ever saw for 
every purpose except regular big-game 
hunting, and the evidence that it is all 
right, at least for deer, is getting pretty 
strong. Right here I want to thank Mr. 
Stevenson for his reply to my inquiry and 
Mr. Harrington for his description of the 
deer-shooting. One of our forest service 
hunters reports that he killed two wild stal- 
lions with this gun and killed them good 
and plenty with one shot each. I never 
doubted that the little bullet would kill if 
it reached the vitals with its speed still on. 
The question was, how much bone and mus- 
cle could it get through and still be effect- 
ive. Will it go right through the shoulder 
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of a deer, standing quartering to you, and 
still reach the lungs with enough velocity 
to give the “explosive” effect that is so 
deadly? If it will do this it is good enough 
for me. 

To get back to the featherweight: I have 
talked with a number of my friends, all 
practical hunters and gun cranks in good 
standing, and there is but one opinion. 
Though some prefer the heavy rifles for ail- 
round hunting, all agree that the present 
lightweights are certainly lacking on the 
“20 gauge from butt to muzzle” proposi- 
tion. I believe that I could sell at least 
twenty-five real featherweights for any 
good cartridge, right in the forest service 
in Idaho and Western Montana. 


About the Ross 


iditor Outdoor Life:—There seems to be 
a lot of confusion over the .280 Ross, and 
not knowing myself the weight of bullet, 
muzzle velocity and remaining velocities 
and striking energy of the .280 Ross, I 
wrote to the factory, asking for the above; 
also the measurements for the stocks that 
will appear on the new Ross. 

I learned that they are at present using 

cnly one bullet for the .280 sporting rifle, 
which is the 145-grain, copper-tube expand- 
ing bullet, striking energies and velocities 
cf which are as follows: 
Striking 
Energy 
Ft. Lbs. 

3.000 

2,650 


2,325 


2.030 
1,780 
1,540 


Range in Velocity 
Yards Ft. Secs. 
Muzzle..............+.+0,050 
| rr 
BOD. 6s s-00 8d 46-00 Saw el EO 
DOO. 600s cevnans savaees eee 
B00 Sa civ bend ew ewan epee 
BOO as 6.b:5 ae bbs We bk eee wl 


Ross says with proper ammunition the 
.280 would hit a 10-cent piece every shot at 
eighty yards. In order to do this it would 
have to shoot better than inch groups. I 
think this would be accurate enough for the 
ordinary person. 

The new Ross is to be stocked with two 
different stocks—the English model and the 
U. S. model. I will give the measurements 
of them, with measurements I have of 
Wundhammer’s Sporting Springfield: 


Length from trigger to center of butt 
Drop at heel from line of sight 

Drop at comb from line of sight... 
Circumference of grip 

Length of grip 

Length of butt 

Width of butt 


I don’t *now the complete measurements 
of Wundhammer’s Springficla, but the new 


Ross stock I believe may have had some of 
Wundhammer’s ideas carried into it. The 
measurements given for the Springfield are 
what Wundhammer says is usually called 
for, but he makes them any drop or shape 
without extra charge. 

I saw the new Ross at Rockcliffe rifle 
range, Ottawa, last summer and can prom- 
ise all those intending irvesting in a bolt- 
action rifle that they had better wait till 
the new Ross is on the market. I am pos- 
itive it has the best fitting and feeling stock 
I ever saw on any rifle. The pistol grip is 
there, and not for an ornament; it gives a 
feeling of security, which is absent in many 
pistol grips. The new Ross I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing was fitted with the best stock 
and was aa nicely a balanced arm as one 
would care to handle. I would liked to have 
had cuts of the bolt and the new arm, but 
the company didn’t have them. I might 
say, however, that the new arm has a lock- 
ing device on it that looks to me like it 
would take dynamite to shift, and then I 
believe the barrel would go first. J think 
the Ross Company would do well to see that 
none of the U. S. models get across the 
pond, or there will be small demand for the 
English model. I think the new arm :s 
to sell for $55 and fitted with 314-power 
Goerz telescope for $130. High prices? 
Well, I guess; but the telescope has attach- 
ments for attaching and detaching that has 
anything J] have seen so far backed up a 


U. S. Mod. 
1336 in. 
in. So ‘ip. 3 

1% in. 
4% in. 
2% in. 
5 in. 
1% in. 


English Mod. 
14% in. 


> 


Spring. 
13% to 13% 
to 13% 
1% to 13% 


piece. I don't savvy the $55 for the rifle: 
it seems too muci money, and then to throw 
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in on top of that the fact the ammunition 
costs 7144 cents each every roar, makes it 
rather expensive. However, we believe it 
will be the best bolt gun going, and any one 


OF 
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liking the bolt-action for sporting purposes 
would do well to wait til! they see it before 
buying anything else. 


Alberta. LINDSAY C. ELLIOTT. 


A Query for Our Readers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
hear from some of the big-game hunters. I 
have a .30-40-220. I would like to know if 
I could get anything that would give any 
better results on mountain sheep, bear, 


deer and moose: especially in comparison 
with the .45-90. 
P. S.—I am using an Army 
barrel. C.F. 
Florida. 


Krag, .30-inch 
STUART. 


Mr. Wooster Endorses the 20-Gauge Winchester 


I have noticed quite a lot of talk in va- 
rious magazines about the new 20-gauge 
Winchester, and I would like to add my lit- 
tle bit also. Probably no gun placed on the 
market in recent years has been so uni- 
versally accepted by sportsmen east and 
west as the new 20-gauge, and probably few 
guns, if any, are so well deserving of a 
good word as this little 5%4-pounder. 

I have an extra warm spot in my heart 
for this new arrival, because my first gun 
was a 20-gauge, a one-man product turned 
out by an old gunsmith of Ilion, N. Y. It 
had a 34-inch barrel, no choke. The ham- 
mer was placed in the center of the grip- 
plate like the present-day single-barreled 
guns. There was a deep “V” shaped crotch 
cut in the hammer-top that lined up nicely 
with the front sight when the gun was at 
cock; otherwise this gun was a shotgun in 
every sense of the word. 

Most of my early earnings went to feed 
the ever-voluminous appetite of this arm. 
I often used it as a rifle, having a mould 
that cast a round ball that fitted nicely 
with a patch. 

When there was no tead pipe handy to 
manufacture into bullets, clay marbles were 
pressed into use, and while on a hunting 
trip I killed a small buck deer with com- 
mon clay marbles. Notice J say marbles, 
because it took three to do the work. The 
first one broke a fore-leg and it was several 
hours before the poor fellow was again 
sighted. With the help of Old Jumbo, our 
hound, we managed to corner the deer in a 
cut full of light snow, and getting up be- 
hind a clump of bushes within a few feet 
of the wounded animal, let drive. This time 
the marbles did their work. I still have 
this gun stored away, and when I get rich 
hope to have a gun cabinet; the old-timer 
will then be placed in the honored corner. 
One of our neighbors had an old shotgun 


that had been converted from a pill lock to 
a cap lock. The barrel was 6 feet 1 inch 
long, of Glasgow manufacture, brought to 
this country by a Scotchman named Mc- 
yregor years before my time. I never used 
the gun myself, but have seen many foxes 
killed with this gun by a son of the original 
owner. The son was an old man when I 
was a youngster, and this six-footer was a 
20-gauge and is still in existence, or was, 
not long ago. 

Last year on the duck marshes of Oregon 
I saw quite a few hunters armed with 16s 
and 20s. They got the limit with these 
small-bores. Personally, | used a 16, but I 
have tried out the new 20 and know it is 
just what I have wanted for several years. 

I believe the 20-gauge Winchester will 
fill a long-felt want: it’s a stiff, close shoot 
er, and putting it side by side with my 16 
and a 12 of quite a famous make, neither 
of these last mentioned has anything over 
the Winchester for pattern, and the 20 has 
a little the best of it for penetration. The 
12s throw the 1% ounce of shot over a 
wider territory than the 20 does the %- 
ounce, and the beauty of the 20 is the fact 
that it does not cover such a range. The 
shot patterns well and hits harder. W>» 
have to hold a little closer, but that does 
away to no small degree with the problem 
of cripples. 

This new gun will never be popular with 
pot-hunters, because it doesn’t carry a 
pound of shot, scattering blood and feathers 
all over two or three counties. It is, how- 
ever, bound to be a first choice among a 
lot of good fellows who believe in giving 
cur game birds a fair chance. My opinion 
of the new gun is that it’s the biggest $24 
worth ever placed on the market in fire- 
arms, bar none. I wonder who will blossom 
out and sav I am getting a graft out of the 
above statement? L. B. WOOSTER. 

Illinois. 


Captain Riley Writes of the Wire-Wound Bullet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your March is- 
sue I notice Mr. Wiggins’ account of some 


experiments with the wire-wound bullet. I 
have also had some experience with these 
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projectiles. Some time ago the factory in 
California sent me a few samples, and in 
the lot was a .30-caliber bullet of Spitzer 
shape with copper bottom, weighing 180 
grains. The makers claimed it to be su- 
perior in every respect to the regular jack- 
eted bullet. They assured me that negotia- 
tions were under way toward securing its 
adoption for regular use in the army. So I 
lost no time in securing a few of said mar- 
velous bullets. The “literature” said that 
rather less than the load of powder might 
be used, because as there was no friction, 
less power was required to secure equal re- 
sults. So I loaded the ’06 Springfield cart- 
ridge with 25 grains weight of Lightning. 
Then we attempted to try it for penetration 
at twenty yards, with a big cedar stump 
for a backstop, and only one bullet out of 
four hit the stump. We were naturally some 
surprised and determined to look into the 
matter a little further. 

Going to the range a few days later we 
tried it at 200 yards and failed to find the 
target at all. Shooting at nearby objects 


soon convinced us that it had no accuracy 
whatever. Then we tried the same bullet 
in front of 10 grains of E. C. powder and 
were again surprised to find that we could 
not make dime-sized groups at twenty-five 
yards. 

What is the cause of the curious inaccu- 
racy? Simply because the long, sharp point 
does not stay sharp and long, but upsets 
from the force of the explosion, “squats” 
and tips over either way. Even the Govern- 
ment Spitzer upsets to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

The Ideal gas-check bullet, No. 308334, is 
a fine one for medium ranges. This is a 
“two-diameter” bullet, and the makers say 
the front part is intended to ride the lands. 
In practice, however, it upsets and takes 
the grooves, as I have often observed from 
recovered bullets. 

I have no doubt the round-point, wire- 
wound bullet will work satisfactorily. 


LINCOLN RILEY, 


Nebraska. Captain Nebraska N. G. 


Revolvers and Auto Pistols Desired 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read your 
magazine for a number of years and have 
enjoyed it thoroughly, but one solitary kick 
is coming—there is very little printed con- 
cerning the pocket gun. Other readers of 


Outdoor Life say the same thing. We should 
like to have the experiences of users of the 
six-gun from .22 to .45 automatics; also a 
few details regarding accuracy, smashing 
power, etc. ‘(No 300-yard stunts). 
California. T. LANE. 


The Real All-Around Gun 


As a reader of Outdoor Life and other 
popular sportsmen’s magazines, I find it 
impossible to keep quiet any longer. I have 
enjoyed reading the experiences of my fel- 
low-sportsmen, so will hand them in return 
some of my own. 

My arsenal consists of a Winchester, 1895 
model, .30-40 U. S. rifle and a Colt’s .32-20 
single-action Army six-shooter. The rifle is 
a made-to-order gun. It has a 22-inch bar- 
rel fitted with Lyman ivory bead front and 
sporting rear sight, same length as carbine, 
but is sporting model. I have it equipped 
with U. S. Government sling-strap and 
swivels, which I got of Francis Bannerman, 
New York. I also have one of the U. S. 
Government Krag 50-round cartridge belts. 
You can get them of either Bannerman or 
Cal Hirsch, St. Louis, for 25 cents. 

Before deciding on the .30-40 as being the 
gun, I owned and used the following:  .22, 
.25-20, .32-20, .30-30, 7 mm., .44-40, .38-40 and 
.45-70. The main reason for my choice is 
that I can not afford to own a whole gun 
store in order to have a gun for small, me- 
dium and large game, and it is the only one 


of the bunch that will answer for all the 
above in one gun. For quail or squirrels 
I use the supplemental chamber with .32 
S. & W. cartridges or .32 Colt’s Automatic 
with metal cased bullet. For badger, fox 
or jackrabbit I use a .32-20 metal cased or 
soft-point in a supplemental chamber. |! 
reamed out of a .32 S. & W. supplemental 
or I can use a reloaded shell with a .30-30 
metal-cased bullet with 7 grains weight of 
Unique smokeless at ranges up to 190 yards. 
The same bullet with 12 grains weight of 
Sharpshooter is very good up to 200 yards. 

When after coyotes, wolves or even 
deer, I use the .30-30 soft-point bullet with 
23 grains Lightning powder. This is the 
regular .30-30 charge, but my shell has a 
larger air space. I find these shells loaded 
this way equally as good as a regular .30-30. 
Moose, bear or deer would require the full 
charge of 36 grains W. A., 30-caliber powder 
with 220 grains soft-point bullet, or 150-grain 
Spitzer bullet. I figure that when I have 
about five cartridges each of the above 
with me I am ready for any game in our 
country. 
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I prefer using the standard .30-40 shell re- 
loaded with the above reduced charges to 
the small cartridges in the supplemental 
chambers, as the latter are too slow when it 
is necessary to repeat. The reloaded shells 
all fit in the belt I mentioned. 

To make up the different charges one 
needs a No. 5 Ideal powder measure and 
No. 3 adjustable reloading tool. You will 
be surprised how cheap you can shoot this 
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gun, which most fellows think too expen- 
sive to keep in ammunition. If you send to 
the government for the full-charge loads at 
50 cents a box, that makes it cheaper than 
a .30-30, while at the regular price they are 
5 cents each. 

It is not necessary to speak of the game- 
getting qualities of the .30-40, as it speaks 
for itself in every issue of a sporting maga- 
zine. Read for yourself. E. R. SMITH. 


The .30 06 Model 1895 Winchester and .25 Autoloading Remington 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enjoy the articles 
appearing in Outdoor Life concerning rifles, 
and particularly those covering arms shoot- 
ing the 06 Government cartridge. I owned 
a Model ’95 Winchester, shooting this cart- 
ridge, selling it sume time ago, intending at 
the time to purchase another, but as I could 
not get one on this coast bought a .25 Rem- 
ington autoloader and had a Winchester A5 
telescope fitted to it. In the Winchester 
referred to above, I used the 150 and 172- 
grain pointed bullets, as well as the 220- 
grain soft-point bullet, but liked the 172- 
grain bullet the ‘best, as it seemed to be 
far more accurate than the Service bullet. 
The velocity of the Service bullet is 2,700 
foot seconds, while the velocity of the 172- 
grain bullet is 2,580, but there is so little 
difference in the trajectory that it is diffi- 
cult to see any difference between the two. 
With it I shot one deer, a two-pointer. The 
bullet went through his flanks, making a 
small hole where it entered, but left a hole 
about five inches square where it came out, 
letting his entrails out. He ran about 400 
yards and fell. I also shot a cottontail 
rabbit with the Service bullet, the hole 
made being much like one made by a .22 


short. With the Service bullet, I tried the 
gun against a %-inch steel plate at about 
fifty feet, which it nearly penetrated, the 
hole made being about one-half inch deep 
and three-eights inch in diameter. The soft- 
point 220-grain bullet only made a dent 
about one-eighth inch deep, while the .30-30 
Remington would not dent it at all. At 150 
yards some of the Service bullets pene- 
trated a green scrub oak (about seven 
inches in diameter) while some would not. 
I used a Marble peep sight on this rifle, 
but did not like it, as it was somewhat in 
the wav on the grip, but believe a Receiver 
sight would be better, though I think a tele- 
scope sight is the only sight to use on a 
rifle like this, as very accurate work can 
be done up to 600 or 700 yards; in fact, as 
accurate as can be done with the .30-30 at 
200 yards. I consider this one of the best 
hunting and long-range rifles made in Amer- 
ica. Many different loads can be used in it 
satisfactorily. Has any one tried it with 
the .30-30 Winchester bullet? I should like 
to hear from any who may have had such 
experience. The U. M. C. people write me 
that the diameter of this bullet is correct 
for this rifle. JAMES DICKINSON. 
California. 


Result of a Single Shot from .22 High-Power Savage on a Black Bear 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As Mr. Smith of 
Idaho desires to hear from hunters who 
have used the .22 High-power Savage on 
bear, I will give my experience. Last April 
I ordered one of these guns, and after con- 
siderable difficulty obtained one, but as I at 
the time could get but nineteen cartridges 
did not target it. The day after receiving 
the gun I started on a fishing trip in South- 
east Oklahoma. The second day in camp 
three of us went to a small creek about 
three miles distant, and as the season for 
turkeys was open, I took the .22 High-power 
Savage along. After reaching the creek, 
und putting our rods together, my friends 
began fishing at once, but I decided to go 
farther down the stream, and after going 
something like 200 yards saw something ly- 
ing down that looked like a bear, but the 
brush being thick, was not certain, and 


never permitting myself to shoot at any- 
thing until 1 know what it is, I stepped to 
one side to get a better view, when I made 
out his head. I then laid my rod down, and, 
having heard that if a bear did not hear 
one, a sharp whistle would cause him to 
stand up, I whistled, when he stood up, as 
I had heard they would do. I tried to shoot 
where I thought a bear’s heart should be. 
The bullet knocked him over into a small 
ravine. I only fired the one shot, and it 
was the first one I had ever fired from that 
gun. Thirty-one steps from where I had 
stood the bear was found as dead as bears 
ever get. He was a big black bear, and 
when I say “big” I mean exactly what I 
say. The bullet entered just in front of the 
left foreleg, went through and smashed his 
right foreleg. I took out pieces of bone 
three inches long. The bullet did not touch 
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his heart. I have never ween anything torn 
up inside as he was. I can’t understand 
how a 70-grain bullet does it, but all I can 
say is to try it. Previous to this experience 
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I had always used the .303 Savage, but here- 
after l’ll take the .22 High-power Savage 
for mine. L. D. RICKEY. 
Oklahoma. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


B. Jones, Vancouver, B. C.—Can a good 
shot with a 20-gauge shotgun get as many 
birds with it as with a 12-gauge? And can 
a moderately good shot get as many? How 
light can a 20-gauge double barrel gun be 
made with 28-inch barrels? I prospect in 


a country where the game ranges from 
ptarmigan to grizzly bear, and have to 
carry a light gun; do you think one of 


these with ball and shot cartridges a good 
all around gun for a prospector? Could 1 
shoot shot cartridges in the new Colt auto- 
matic pistol of .45 caliber without injury 
to the barrel? Also, would they kill grouse 
at close range? Would also like to hear 
something concerning the new .30 caliber 
sharp pointed, lead tipped, copper jacketed 
bullet and what gun it is used in. Also 
from parties who can give’ information 
about the Mannlicher-Schonaeur light 
weight sporting rifle. 

Answer.—We believe that, ordinarily, a 
man would not kill as many birds with a 
20-gauge as with a 12, on account of the 
large pattern which the 12-gauge makes. 
A good shot, however, might go out and 
kill as many in a day’s shoot with a 20- 
gauge as with a 12, but he would have to 
hold closer on the game. A double-barrel 
20-gauge shotgun with 28-inch barrels can 
be made as light as six pounds. Some 
use and advocate the use of shotgun on 
bear with ball cartridges, but we would 
never advise the use of a shotgun on any 
game like bear, no matter what kind of 
shot or balls may be used in it. Schover- 
ling, Daly & Gales, New York City, list a 
foreign double-barrel hammer gun in their 
cetalogue—shot on one side, rifle on the 
other, in 12-gauge for the shotgun and .30- 
50 for the rifle—at $25. It seems to us 
that this would be an excellent gun for 
your purpose. They also make the three- 
barrel Daly gun listing at $90. This has 
two shot barrels, on top, and one rifle 
barrel, underneath. They also make a 
couble-barrel gun—12-gauge shot and .30-30 


rifle—which they list at $50. Fred Adolph, 
Genoa, New York, aiso makes many ex- 
cellent combinations such as mentioned 
above, and in addition four-barrel guns, 


two of the barrels being tor shot and two 
for rifle cartridges. The especially valua- 
ble feature about this last combination lies 
in the fact that one may have the rifle 
caliber cartridges 
.22 caliber which can 
for small game, and the other a 


barrels for two different 
one, for example, a 
be used 





high power, like the .30-40, for big gam« 
and long range shooting. With the shot 
barrels for wing shooting one of these four- 
barrel guns should prove one of the most 
valuable guns a man could own. The price 
asked for one of them is naturally high, 
but for the man who can afford to pay it, 
the gun will without doubt be found well 
worth all that may be asked for it. Mr. 
Adolph makes a specialty of making light 
weight guns and from the various models 
he is prepared to make, we think, in view 
of your desiring a light weight arm that, 
provided you could afford to wait the nec- 
essary length of time required to build one 
of these guns, you would do well to cor- 
respond with him concerning same. We 
know of no company making shot cCar- 
tridges for the .45 Colt automatic pistol. 
We have never obtained satisfactory re- 
sults with shot cartridges when fired from 
a rifled arm, and doubt very much if many 
would be content to use shot cartridges in 
such an arm. The penetration we have 
found of shot when fired from such a gun 
to exceed that of the same size shot fired 
from a shotgun, but the charge scatters 
to such an extent that regular killing ot 
game at only the shortest ranges is not to 
be expected. There may be shot cartridges 
made for rifled arms that will give vetter 
results than we have secured with them, 
but we do not know of any that can be 
recommended as giving as close pattern 
as we think would be desirable. Our ex 
perience has been rather limited with this 
ammunition in rifled arms, but from this 
experience we think the less shooting is 
done with this ammunition from a rifle or 
pistol the better for the arm. The best 
results we have ever obtained from a rifle 
or pistol cartridge has been with the .44-4)) 
shot cartridge in a Marble Game Getter. 
ihe shot barrel to this arm is smooth 
bored and, at moderate ranges, gives a 
good pattern. The sharp-pointed .30-caliber 
bullet with exposed lead point you men- 
tion, we presume, is the .30 ’06 Springfield 
cartridge made by the Remington Arms 
U. M. C. Co. for sporting purposes. This, 
we have heard, gives the same velocity, 
with equal accuracy, as the full-jacketed, 
sharp pointed Service bullet. The New 
Springfield rifle uses this cartridge, as wel! 
as the 1895 model Winchester and Sauer- 
Mauser rifles. We hope that some of our 
readers who have used the last mentioned 
rifle in your letter may give us their opin 
ion concerning it as a big-game rifle. 
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In Beaver World, by Enos A. Mills; 228 
pages; illustrated; $1.75 net; Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 

In this age, where we come in contact with 
so much of hypocrisy and deception, it is 
real refreshing to see a disciple of any par- 
ticular calling rise up amongst us who is 
qualified by application and experience to 
speak. There is no one more able to give us 
the beaver’s history than Enos A. Mills. We 
have known Mr. Mills personally for over 
twenty years, and when we first met him he 
was engaged in practically the same char- 
acter of outdoor work that occupies his time 
today. His beaver studies cover a period ex- 
tending over twenty-seven years, during 
which time he has traveled in every state in 
the Union, besides in Mexico, Canada and 
Alaska. At any time during these years he 
could go from his cabin on the slope of 
Long’s Peak, Colo., to a number of colonies 
within fifteen minutes. Mr. Mills dwells 
lengthily on the beaver as a conservationist, 
and in very strong words the animal is laud- 
ed as a practical help to agriculture and 
forestry. 

The Camper’s Own Book, by Geo. S. Bryan; 
191 pages; illustrated; 50 cents; the Log 
Cabin Press, New York. 

Probably few books published contain so 
much real ‘meat’ as this annual compen- 
dium by Mr. Bryan. Certainly no work 
heretofore published is sv valuable to take 
with one on a hunting or camping expedi- 
tion. Its articles on angling, canoeing, 
woods surgery, outdoor photography, camp- 
ing for girls, ete., are all from the pens of 
America’s greatest authorities on the sev- 
eral subjects. It contains the very essence 
of all that is good in literature on the out- 
doors. 


Trails and Tramps in Alaska and Newfound- 
land, by William 8S. Thomas; 330 pages; 
illustrated; $2.00 net; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

In this work Mr. Thomas gives a realistic 
account of his hunting and camp experiences 
in widely separated areas of the North 
American continent. It is a record of out- 


R. C. Kruschke, 2305, Duluth, Minn., has 
issued a twenty-eight-page catalog describ- 
ing his Brilliant Searchlight, his Western 
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door life in regions where nature still pur- 
sues an undisturbed course, with an ac- 
count of experiences in camp and canoe, on 
the trail, among the mountains and in the 
forests, with a very high class of photo- 
graphic illustrations, 147 in number. To 
study animals in their native haunts and to 
secure pictures that should be represen- 
tative and true to nature, the author de- 
voted his energies unstintingly, with the re- 
sult that the book teems with a complement 
of photographic splendor seldom seen in 
such a work. 


Game Birds and Fishes of North America 
a portfolio of forty plates twenty of 
game birds, by J. L. Ridgway, and twenty 
of fishes, by S. F. Denton; $10; the Uni 
versity Society, New York. 

The above named society, well known es 
publishers of the “Standard Library of Nat- 
ural History,” has just issued a _ beautiful 
portfolio of game birds and fish pictures in 
their true colors. Each of these plates, from 
the hands of well-known experts, is printed 
on heavy coated paper, measuring 9% x12 
inches, all ready for framing. In order to 
insure the greatest possible accuracy, as 
many as eleven colors are used, and the ut- 
most care has been taken in printing. The 
portfolio cannot be obtained elsewhere; it is 
a most suitable and charming decoration for 
your library or den. 


Camp and Camino in Lower California, by 
Arthur W. North; 346 pages; illustrated; 
$3 net; the Baker & Taylor Co., New York 
Every man with an ounce of red blood in 

his veins will be glad to be carried by the 

author of this work out in the open, into the 
charm of the wilds, where the thrill of ad- 
venture takes him far away from thoughts 
of fireside and desk. In following the au- 
thor along El Camino Real and about the 
old Spanish missions we are shown glimpses 
of a fascinating life—a wholesome outdoor 
living —that drive other things from our 
mind; while his experiences with marauding 

Indians and in pursuit of big game make 

one anxious to share the excitement with 

him. 














Outing Knife, the Duluth Pack Sack and 
many other useful articles for sportsmen. 
Every article is illustrated and completely 
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PRIZE OFFER 


YOUNG 
AMERICAN 
TYPEWRITER 


For four new subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE 
at $1.50 each, we will give you this Typewriter, a 
remarkable innovation in the typewriter and educa- 
tional world. It is a practical machine, built on abso- 
lutely new and unique principles. The arrangement 
of letters is like the standard machines. Teaches 
young people business and commercial forms. Makes 
school work interesting and attractive. 


Catalog of other premiums offered, sent on request. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 


OVER 100 AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


PICTURED IN NATURAL COLORS 


“GAME BIRDS” is the only book, regardless of size or price, 
that describes and shows in color all our game birds. The 
plates are made by the very BEST PROCESS, by the very 
BEST ENGRAVERS from accurate water color paintings of 
Chester A. Reed, B.S., whose books on Nature Subjects are 
standard and have had much larger sale than aay others. 


SPORTSME This book will identify any game 

bird you see or kill and will also 
show you just what game brother sportsmen in other parts 
of the country are getting. 

Finely printed on heavy paper; bound in an unique repro- 
duction of snake skin leather; neatly boxed. You need it 
yourself and it will make an ideal gift book for your friends. 
Order quickly as this large first edition will soon be ex- 
hausted. ONLY 65c.; postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colorado. 




















THE NEW BOSTON TERRIER BOOK 





The Boston Terrier 


AND ALL ABOUT IT 
BY 


EDWARD AXTELL 


A practical, scientific and up-to-date Guide 
to the Breeding, Kenneling, Rearing, Selling 
etc., of the American Dog, the Largest an 
Most Complete Book on the Subject ever writ- 
ten. Fully illustrated. Beautifully bound in 


silk cloth, 
Price, $1.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 
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described. The book is gotten up with ni: 
taste and is sent gratis to any sportsman o 
request. 

The Price Fire & Water Proofing Co. o 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is sending out litera 
ture describing their compound known a 
“Perfectite,” used for waterproofing certai: 
textile fabrics. 


New Sporting Accessories 


V. C. Howe, 1867 Fillmore Street, Sa 
Francisco, Calif., has stumbled onto an ide: 
in the shape of a hatband fly book that i 
apt to revolutionize the manner of carryin;: 
flies while on the stream. Seven leathe 
pockets are attached to a leather hatband 
These pockets are covered by leather flap 
that protect them in their position on th: 
hat; by the use of a snap the band can b 
removed from the hat in a second’s time 
The flies are so arranged that they cannot 
fall off, yet are easy to attach and detach 
Illustrations may be seen in the advertise 
ment, this issue. 





For the Benefit of Frankie 
Enstrom 


In our May issue we told the story of 
Frankie Enstrom, an 1l-year-old boy of 
Butte, Mont., who froze his limbs by remain- 
ing all night in a tree after being frightened 
by a mountain lion, his feet later being am- 
putated as a result. In our recital of the 
facts we made an appeal to the generous- 
hearted sportsmen to come to this young 
lad’s assistance financially, that he might b« 
furnished the means of buying artificial 
limbs. Up to date of going to press with 
this number, we are glad to say that quit 
a number of our readers have responded, the 
list being as follows: 


CO EA oie os bv 6 O48 ee eee SS ee $10.00 
i. WV. #Mipeienh, Bemetl, Geie. 2. oss esas 10.00 
Ashley A. Haines, Silver Creek, B. C., 
MI an kb eae oles onic oe aed oe es bees 2.00 
“Oregon: WGOWe, OEO.e 6 ion as sed ews 1.5 
Hon. J. W. Ayers, Weiser, Idaho....... 1.01 
Clark Long, Pomeroy, Wash., (10 years 
EE i RV SMa ae ee tele ene oat ee 1.0( 
La A. Deyo, BIOCOROs, BEIGR.. ok i ccces wes 1.0( 
EK. T. Valentine, Morenci, Mich......... 1.0) 
a: H Was, SE. TMG i Ce eke ce 1.0 
J. H. Wehrend, Bow Island, Alberta, 
en ee rer ee pera re ye 1.0/ 
J. 8. Cooke, Taylorsviiie, Cal..........4% 6 1.0! 
R. B. Cartwright, Knoxville, Tenn..... 1.0! 
Ernest White, Phoenix, Ariz. ........... 1.0/ 
NE cS ae wedi sche hanes Oe ewe wee ae $32.50 


We shall publish this list once more, in 
our July number, and hope that by the clos 
ing date of the reading forms for that issue 
(June 5) we will be able to receive quite a 
nice fund for this most worthy cause. 
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If you’ve never felt the 





i ~> thrill of pleasure that goes with 
H casting a lure, in a sweeping, 
§ 5% graceful curve, straight to its mark 


¢~J —you have missed a piece of keen fun. For 
pleasure, health and freedom from worry 
you can’t beat it. 

“BRISTOL” No. 28 is the new Light 
Bait Casting Rod. Ww eighs about 5 oz., but 
stands up like a “‘major,”’ in a hot fight. 
Nos. 25, 27 and 33 are liked by both “‘old 
timers’’ and beginners because, among other 
qualities, the large guides and tip insure such 
a free-running line. 

Ask your dealer to show you any of the 
above rods. If he doesn’t happen to have the 
one you want in stock, we will supply you. 


Send for 
CATALOG—FREE, 


(Illustrated below. ) 
HORTON MFG. CO, 
88 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. 














Fishermen ! 
You Can’t 
Get Wet Feet 
if your shoes are 
Leakanotized—walk 
where you will, sit 
in a leaky boat— 
no matter what the 
water test 
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THE FEET DRY 


A liquid rubber waterproof dressing for boots, shoes or 
anything leather. Soaks into the pores, seams and 
stitches and protects the leather completely from the 
injurious effects of rain, snow, slush—moisture of any 
kind. Odorless—is not an oil—will not spoil the 
natural lustre of leather or discolor tan leather. Makes 
the leather soft and pliable—lengthens its life. 

Every fisherman or hunter—every one who spends 
time out of doors needs Leakanot. 

Put Leakanot on your lines—it won't stiffen them. 
It will waterproof them and prevent rotting. 

Buy of sporting goods dealer, druggist, grocer, 

general store, or send us 50 cts. for a 7-02. can, 


National Rubber Co., 115 warco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 














you go. Perfection Waterproof Ignition. No Coils. 











The COLLINS COMMERCIAL CO., Ine. 


aiti'ts, - BOAT_AND LAUNCH BUILDERS ‘“.5==2"= 


FULLY EQUIPPED MACHINE SHOP IN CONNECTION 
Exclusive Agents in So. California and Arizona for THE CAILLE PERFECTION ENGINES 


The Engine anyone can run. No cranking necessary. Just rock your flywheel against compression and away 
No Batteries. No Timer. Can be attached to any Per- 
fection Motor. Only one Wire to operate. Nothing to get out of order, and absolutely Waterproof. 





A speedy Runabout, built by The Collins Commercial Co., equipped with a 30 H. P. Perfection Engine, at your 
service at any time for demonstration. 


WE CARRY A LINE OF ENGINES IN STOCK 


IN 2 AND 4 CYCLE, LIGHT AND HEAVY 
DUTY, AND A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


MULLINS CEDAR CANOES 
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& RECREATION 


EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY 








25 CENTS A COPY $2.50 PER YEAR 


Me. WHITNEY’sS name as editor 


tainment, knowledge, experience; 


as an outdoor man, for achievement, | 


eficient championship of wild-life | Relieves Urinary and Kidney 


protection, conservation, fair play. 


In this field no man in America is | 
so widely recognized as he, and | 


'Stop Pain in the Bladder, Kid- 


none more favorably known. 


The OUTDOOR WORLD anp | 


RECREATION is a popular maga- 
zine built for men and women, and 
illustrated with photos of their play- 
days. It is an outdoor enthusiast 
that stands for recreation, wild-life 
protection, conservation and fair play. 


for a sample copy and we will send 
you (as long as they last) the May 
number, including the double page 
art supplement, ‘‘A SuMMER Eve- 
NING,’ together with our special 
‘‘get acquainted”’ subscription. offer. 


OUTDOOR WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


7 Duane St., 


Absolutely Self-Spooling JUST WHAT 
YOU'RE 
LOOKING 
FOR 





No “Back 

Lashing” 

or“ Bird-Nests” 

with THIS REEL 

SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR NIGHT FISHING 


Write NOW — Before you forget it— 
for CATALOG with FULL particulars 


Rider Casting Reel Co. FR WAYNE 





| ing community. 
| Special wholesale 


| Engine starts without cranking; reversi- 
| ble, only three moving parts. 


| Detroit Engine Works, 13% Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


$3.50 Recipe Free, 


and author stands for enter- | 


For Weak Kidneys 


New York | 
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Outdeor World 


| Agent wanted 





Detroit Marine Engine 
Uses Gasoline 


Demonstrator 


or Kerosene 


eae 


GREATEST EN- 
GINE BARGAIN 
in each boat- 


rice on first out- 

itsold. Amazing 
fuel injector saves 
HALF operating 
cost, gives more 


forany boat ;canoe, 
racer, Cruiser—of 
railway track car 
Join *‘boosters’’ club, 
Send for new catalog. 


, will not back-fire, 





Troubles, Backache, Straining, 
Swelling, Etc. 


neys and Back. 


Wouldn’t it be nice within a week or so to begin to say 


| goodbye forever to the scalding, dribbling, straining, or too 
, samen passage of urine; the forehead and the back-of-the- 
| head aches; the stitches and pains in the back; the growing 


muscle weakness; spots before the eyes; yellow skin; sluggish 


| bowels; swollen eyelids or ankles; leg cramps; unnatural 


short breath; sleeplessness and the despondency? 


I have a recipe for these troubles that you can depend on, 
and if you want to make a quick recovery, you ought to 
write and get acopy of it. Many a doctor would charge you 


| $8.50 just for writing this prescription, but I have it and will 


be glad to send it to you entirely free. Just drop mea line 


| like this; Dr. A. E. Robinson, K 1840 Luck Building, Detroit, 


Mich., and I will send it by return mail in a plain envelope. 


ill h u get it, this recipe contains only 
ty nos rng tence Lag oh it has great healing and pain- 
: 4 | conquering power. 
Send 10 cents in coin or stamps | 


% It will quickly show its power once you use it, so I think 
you had better see what it is without delay. I will send you 
a copy free—you can use it and cure yoursel* at home. 


A CLASSY FOB 


This elegant gold initial 
fob, heavy silk ribbon, 
any initial, guaranteed 
to wear, and sent any- 
where by Parcel Post for 


$1.00 


THE NOVELTY STORE 


Huntington, W. Va. 
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ESTABLISHED 1831 


G. GAUDIG & BLUM 


123 West 27th Street : NEW YORK 
LEIPZIG—LONDON—PARIS—BERLIN 





Importers and Exporters of 


RAW FURS 


PROMPT RETURNS On request shipments kept seperate until 
HIGHEST PRICES remittance is found satisfactory. 
FAIR ASSORTMENTS References: Mercantile Agencies and Banks 





LANCASTER’S 


“UNDER-&OVER” HAMMERLESS EJECTOR (Pat.) GUN 
These guns, having their barrels placed vertically, give quicker alignment 
and less recoil, and are extremely handy. 20 and 16-bores, specially recommended, weight about 
5% and 6 lbs., with 28-inch Whitworth Steel Barrels, bored to give excellent results on game. 
Price from 55 Cuineas (288 dollars) 
Write for Leaflet giving full particulars, or call, inspect and try one of these before ordering elsewhere. 


CHARLES LANCASTER & CO., LTD, (ss. oc7King'Georee v.) 11 Panton St., Haymarket, London, $.W. Est. 1826. 


SHEARD’S HUNTING OR TARGET SIGHTS 





SWF SHEARS TACOMA, 
wash 


W.FESHEARD 
TAC OMAWASH 


“Vv” Crotch 
Discount to Dealers 


Sheard’s Adjustable Three Leaf Rear Sight, Price, $2.50 Sheard’s Gold Front Sight, Price, $1.50 


FTER spending about thirty years of my life in the West hunting all kinds of large and small game, experimenting, making and testing out hundreds of 
front and rear sights, I have finally produced a set of open sights that will please any big game hunter or target shooter. I will guarantee that you 
cannot hold this set of sights in any light and make them blar; that they will show up clear and distinet on land or water, snow or ice, on the plains or 

in the darkest timber; that they are well and beautifully made, will stand rough use, and will improve your shooting greatly no matter how old or poor your 
eyes are. Your money will be cheerfully refunded if sights are not entirely satisfactory, I am satisfied that once you put a set of these sights on your rifle 
you would not part with them for several times their cost. 

The adjustable three leaf rear sight gives the shooter choice of the Buckhorn for al! round shooting ; the “V” crotch for running shooting in heavy timber 
and the military bar for fine target and long range work. Alli three leaves lean slightly forward; are finely milled and are blued with a dead black surface to 
prevent blurring. The leaves all turn down flat out of the way when using globe sights and are held firmly in place up or down by a good stiff blade spring, 
all three leaves will adjust up or down, high or low enough without changing their shape, so that the one sight can be used on any model or caliber of modern 
sporting rifle or carbine made that has a standard size rear sight slot cut in the barrel. The front and rear leaves have a fine “U” shaped notch ; there are no 
sharp corners and the whole sight is manufactured out of the best of tool steel and handsome enough to place on the finest rifle made. 

As there are thousands of my ‘‘Gold Front Sights’’ used by marksmen and hunters all over the world, they are so well known that I need give but little 
lescription of them here and no cut or description will do the sight justice. To see the novelty or value of the sight you must see it on a gun outdoors in the 
lark timber, where you could not see any other sight. The sight blade is concave and oblique shaped so as to reflect the light rays forward and to the point and 
center of the long egg-shaped gold bead, so that it will not blur in the bright sun light, will show up clear and distinct in the dark timber, will show the same 
color 6n any object held on, and can be drawn down fine without covering up the entire object aimed at. They are made with coarse, medium or fine beads 
the proper height and shape to fit any military or sporting rifle, carbine, revolver, target pistol or automatic pistol that has a movable front sight. You run 
no chance whatever in buying thissight. I do not want you to keep it if unsatisfactory. In ordering be sure to state what make, model and caliber arm you 
want to use the sight on, so that the proper size, height and shape sight will be sent you and that you can fit on without any trouble. 


cod Raw FurPricetist’ W. F, SHEARD, 908 and 910 A Street, Tacoma, Washington 








VISITTHE PANAMA CANAL 


atio.see the GREATEST ENGINEERING FEAT in HISTORY 
ALSO ae , TWENTY- 

BERMUDA a ONE DAY 

JAMAICA ANP XR aay NN CRUISE 


cin — = $100 


RED (ROSS LINE 


NEw TOURING LIMITED 


STEAMSHP N ideal way to view the Canal and TO 19 0 
SSTEPHANO A spend three weeks among tropical PASSENGERS 





islands—nature’s paradise. Com- 
fort and ample deck space is assured, 
as this 5,000-ton sieamer will only carry 
150 passengers—thus doing away with 
crowding or difficulty of obtaining autos 
or carriages at the various ports—excel- 
lent cuisine—orchestra. Sea Sports will 
help pass the time. A swimming pool, 
numerous baths, showers, electric fans in 
all rooms and forced ventilation from the 
deck, will assure coolness and comfort. 


21 days $100 and up. 
The tours start Jan. 11th and Feb. 4th, 1913. 








Don’t think of taking a Southern Cruise 
without sending to 


Bowring & Company 
17 Battery Place, New York 


6 for illustrated catalogue 91, giving full 
¢ information about these ovand cruises. 
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» the rise and fall of empires and nations. 


Jean Paul Marat 


The name of Marat will forever be associated 
with the Reign of Terror during the French Revolution. 
He fell at last by the hand of Charlotte Corday to avenge 
the loss of her lover. This period contains more of dra- 
matic interest than any other in the world’s history. It is out of 
this period that the Empire was born, dominated and ruled by 
Napoleon. It is generally conceded the best account of the 
French Revolution is by America’s great historian; Dr. John 
Clark Ridpath. The story of this period should be read-by every 
American who prizes his citizenship and loves his country. How 
else are we to judge of the great questions that confront our own 
Republic except from the lessons of the past 


Six Thousand Years of History 
Ridpath, the historian, takes the reader back 


% to the very beginning of civilization and traces man’s 


career down through the long highway of times, through 
He covers every 


“* race and every nation, and holds the reader spell-bound by his 


wounderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting or inspiring 
has ever been written. If you would know the history of man- 
kind, every sacrifice for principle, every struggle for liberty, 
every conflict and every achievement, then embrace this oppor- 
tunity to place in your home the world- famed publication— 


Ridpath’ S History % mm World 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 


only in direct letters. 


on the lower corner of this advertisement. 
We do not publish our special low price 


name and address plainly and mail. 


A coupon for your convenience is printed 


Tear off the coupon, write your 


for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her support from the royalty 
on this History, and to print our low price broadcast would cause injury 


to the sale of future editions. 


Mail Coupon for 46-Page FREE Booklet 


We will mail you our beautiful forty-six page free 








5é! | gee | ‘ 


booklet of specimen pages from the History with- 


il 


out any obligation on your part to buy. Hundreds who 
read this have thought that sometime they would buy a 


tif 














History of the World and inform themselves on all 
the great events that have made and unmade nations 


ie4 


*% 


Don’t you think it would be worth while to 


at least send the coupon and find out all about 


our remarkable offer? 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style 
Ridpath’s enviable position as 


a historian is due to his wonder- 
fully beautiful style, a style no other 
historian has ever equaled. He pictures 
the great historical events as though they 
were happening before your eyes; he 
carries you with him to see the battles of 
old; to meet kings and queens and war- 
riors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march 
against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe with Magellan. He 
combines absorbing interest with supreme 
reliability, and makes the heroes of history real 
living men and women, and about them he 
weaves the rise and fall of empires in sucha 
fascinating style that History becomes as ab- 
sorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 


: 3 
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FREE 
COUPON 

















Western 
Newspaper 
Association 


H. E. SEVER, Prest. 

140 So. Dearborn St., 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Please mail, free. 46-page 
sample booklet of apwone ds 

pape y of the World, ain- 

t v nee of Man ae ym, 

th, Socrates. 

Ceaser and "Sh auaemanads diagram 

of Panama Canal, etc., and write me 
full particulars of your special offer to 

Outdoor Life readers. 
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Here is the 
Lightest,S trongest, 


ano Hardsom est, 


- Repeating Shotgun 
7 a Eg Sas 
THE'NEW 


HESTER 


MODEL 1912 


Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 
20 GAUCE TAKE - DOWN 


It weighs only 534 pounds, yet it is the strongest repeating shotgun on the 
market, all metal parts throughout being made of Nickel Steel. It ex- 
hibits a grace of outline and perfection of detail and finish unapproached 
by repeating guns of other makes. It is free from unsightly screws and 
pins to collect rust and dust and work loose; and its solid breech, closed 
at the rear, gives it extreme safety. In operation, it works with an ease 
and smoothness unknown in guns of other makes. It is simple to load 
and unload, and simple to take down; being separated into two parts 
easily and quickly without tools. In shooting qualities, it is fully 
up to the established Winchester standard, which has no superior. 


Ask your dealer to show you one, or send to Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn., for handsome, sliustrated circular describing it 


A 20-GAUGE GUN FROM BUTT TO MUZZLE. 
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YOU CAN USE EVERY DROP OF 


Flexible 


The Liquid Glue With The Giant Grip. 

AMBROID now comes in a guaranteed absolutely air tight can. 
Will not dry up or evaporate. Can be used to the last drop. AM- 
BROID when applied dries quickly. Sets forever. 

Don’t buy a cement, a glue andasolder. AMBROID combines 
all these features and then some—at the same price you pay for 
either a cement, a glue or a solder alone. 

Price : 2 oz. can—25 cents; 5 oz. can—50 cents. 

Buy it of your dealer or order direct from us giving dealer's 

e. Ask for circular. 


am 
AMBROID CO., 350 Broadway, Suite 528, New York 


LET’S “EVINRUDE” INSTEAD 
Why row a boat when you can glide along 8-10 
miles an hour with an 








eon =e — | 
DETACHABLE —S————_ =. - 
Row-Boat- MOTOR ~— == 
It attaches to any row boat in just 30 seconds, 
Weighs but 50 lbs. , carries oe | @ satchel. 


Wan t a Catalog 
Evinrude Motor Co., 406 Walker St,  Milwaukee,Wis. 


pr 
er 


We manufacture everything in high grade 


ee . 
Skiing Equipment 
Send for free book about Skis and Skiing. 


, NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


























Midway, St. Paul, Minn. 








Taxid Have your taxidermy work done right 
erm my by cur fam Let us mount your trophies, 
eer 7 Po gy me M 
ET Eiffio 


= pric satisfaction 

Our exhibit won and Nine 

Gold at exposition. an toneen in every 

= among them the Rockefellers, | A a 

U.S. Government, “Buffalo Bill,’* and thou: 

of leading sportsmen. Send your trophies to 0 the 
and best in 


largest een poms | concern 
the world, and be pleased and delighted. We 
want you for a customer. 

Write for our free booklet on mount- 
ing, No. Pe expert now @eeds this 


booklet 
NORTHWESTERN SCH. a TAXIDERMY 
Taxidermy Bids... 











Emblem Motorcy cles 


THE SATISFACTORY —s 
| STRONG-—POWERFUL—FAST 
AGENTS WANTED 
| Motereycle Dept. EMBLEM MFG. CO., Angola, (Ene Co.,) N.Y. 











ee teel Rods for 
A southern Southern e 


large mouth or small 
mouth black bass will give 

you all the fight and fun you're 
looking for. Step. into your deal- 

er’s and look at “BRISTOL” Bait 
Rod No. 11. Itis 8% ft. long, weighs 
only 10 oz. Prices $4.50 to $6.25 
—glove-leather case $2.00 extra. 

No. 34 is one 
scopic Bait Rods 


of the new Adjustable Tele- 

It is 9 ft. long; comes down 

to 33 in. telescoped. Has detachable and inter- 
changeable guides. Prices $4.50 to $5.50 — 
glove-leather case $1.75 extra. 

The new Art Catalog pictures and describes all 
TOLS.”’ Write for it—FREE. 

The 1913 ‘‘BRISTOL’’ ART CALENDAR is a beauty 
—reproduced in full color from Oliver Kemp’s paint- 
ing, ‘The Catch of the Season.’’ Size 163x304 in 
Sent on receipt of fifteen cents. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
88 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. 


“BRIS- 














Never-Leak 


The Boot that og 


a eR 


could get ina 
J sportsman’s boot— 
comfort, wear, ease, protec- 
tion, good looks and good 
fit, you will find brought to 
its highest power in this 
“Never Leak’’ of Russell’s. 
It’s built for business and 
guaranteed to fill the bill or 
you get your money back. 
16 inch, like cut, extra select 
tan chrome cowhide, ” tanger TL 


grade soles, hobbe 
or smooth 


factory L Berlin 


Wis 
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The Printing 
Point Always 
under Control 


wat 
eo 


J 


e 
* 


ay? 
ras 


7 “a> 
2 7.04 @: 


never wearies 
the operator of 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


(Ball Bearing—Long Wearing) 


The Ball Bearings remove so much friction that it takes 

one-quarter to one-half ounce less pressure to print a letter 
with a key on this machine. That is why the operators 
on this machine finish the busiest day’s work with no feel- 
ing of fatigue—saving strength on each of the many 
thousand times a key is touched. 


Fewer machines are needed in the office equipped with the 
L.C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITERS. Each machine, 
as it stands, will handle all varieties of work. To see for 
yourself the capacity combined with simple construction— 


Send for new Booklet—‘‘The Measure of Worth’’ 


It explains how to find out by actual test which typewriter is 

the cheapest in the end, no matter what its first cost. It has 

a fund of information invaluable to the typewriter owner and 
user. It is yours for the asking. Dropus a post card today. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


Head Office for Domestic and Foreign Business: 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 








COON HUNTER, ATTENTION! 
THE BRILLIANT LIGHT 


Throws a bright white light 200 yards, wherever you look, 
hands are free todo all kinds of work, just the light for 
camping, boating, motorcycling, fishing, hunting, trap- 
ping—in fact all kinds of night work. 
Single lens spreads the light. Double lens concentrates the light for long distance work. 
Interchangeable lens combine both in one. 
Style 1. Lens, $5.00. Double Lens, $6.00. Interchangeable Lens, $6.50. 
Style 2. Candle Flame Burner, — 
Style 3. Flat Flame Burner, add $1 
Style 4. Flat Flame Burner, Self Rakes: add $2.00. 
THE NORTHWESTERN CLASP KNIFE 
Opened with one hand, giving use of other. Blade is reg when 7 or closed. 
Length over all 9% inches, Cutting edge 4% inches. Pe ee weight 4 ozs, 
Price, $2.50. Sold by all dealers or direct. SEND FOR CIRCULA 


R. C. KRUSCHKE, No. 2301 W. Superior Street, Duluth, Minn. 
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iver Shakes Vice Confidence 


LP ve let your long planned expensive hun- Write us for the Book of Smith Guns which shows 


. . . . how the Purpose to get rid of ‘‘ shooting /oose’’ pro- 
ting trip be spoiled—spoiled by your gun P § agpriestar i, Bess F 

e 8 P P ed—s Seg 8 duced the Smith boit that double-wedges through ex- 
not rising to the occasion at the critical moment. tension rib and grips tight with a double rotary grip. 


And you kaow how the shortcomings of your gun How the IP Urpose to € iminate zxaccessibility brought 
: 8 : 8 about the Smith ‘‘ One-Screw Access ’’ How the 


always show up at the critical moment. After that Purpose to save Joss of aim in fumbling for the 


your confidence is gone. second trigger evolved the highly successful Hunter 
One-Trigger. And so on through the list. 





The Six Hunter brothers have kept on the trail of 5 oa 
shotgun shortcomings with invention, workmanship NO SHORTCOMINGS 
and Purpose, for 22 years. The result is the Smith Gun, This free book shows fine colored plates of guns 
the gun without a single shortcoming to mar the pleasure ranging from $25 net to $1,500 list. Send for it today, 
of the hunting trip or cheat the game bag ofa single bird. before you forget to send. 





Illustration shows our 
No. 2 gride, price $63.75 net. 
With Automatic Ejector. $75 net. 
With Automatic Ejector and Hunter 
One-Trigger, $100 net. 


L. C. SMITH GUNS 


“6 Times 22 Years’ Experience” 
HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, 71 HUBBARD STREET, FULTON, NEW YORK 


























Send for Free Book- TR A PSH OOT | N An Enthusing, Fascinat- 
let Descriptive of ing, Invigorating Recreation 





This booklet describes Trapshooting in a manner to hold the reader's attention, arouse his enthusiasm for 
outdoor sport and create a desire to actively participate in 


The Sport Alluring 


and share in the pleasures and rewards awaiting its devotees. 


Trapshooting is enjoyed by countless thousands. They find it the most effective means for the acquire- 
ment of expertness with their shotgun. ~It is always “open season” at the traps. Why not become a trap- 
shooter and use your idle shotgun frequently and profitably? 


Ask for “SPORT ALLURING” | E-1.du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 
America’s Pioneer Powder Makers 


corcsnteeaiatan WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Trapshooters 
Model Pat. 
Feb. 20, 1912 





Do You Wear Glasses for Distance 


If so we can show you—if you are willing to be 
shown—that if your correction is ground in our 
large TORIC SPORTSMEN’S GLASSES ‘‘your 
eyes will at once feel that they have suddenly be- 
come normal.’’ Lieut. Townsend Whelen made 


this last statement the first time he tried a pair. 


A Fine and 


THE SeamigeRetar> SIGhT) 


Rifle Sight 
Shows FULL Bead under all 
conditions of light. Will not 
BLUR in the sun, against the 
snow or on the water, Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. Send 
for pamphlet. Price, $1.75 

SCOTT, HUNTER CO. 

P. O. Box 562 San Francisco, Cal 


Folding Front 
2in1 





is ““3 in One” for oiling all 

the delicate parts. Makes 

trigger, lock, every action part work 

a promptly, properly. Never hardens 
or gums, contains no acid. 


All glasses we recommend 
are ground from our new 
Akopos crystal—infinate- 
ly superior to the old obso- 
lete ambers. This is our 
exclusive discovery and 
product. 


New Catalog just out. 
SEND FOR ONE. 


If you know of any house 
in America who sells fine 
field glasses and binoculars 
at our prices. We will 
make it an object for you 
if you'll tell us. 


*‘3in One” removes the residue of 
burnt powder. Indispensible with 
smokeless powder. Positively prevents ® 
barrel fromrusting inside or out. Cleans 
and polishes the stock. 

F sample a sent on request. 
ree ginioiic 
‘163 New st. we York, N. Y. 








THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO., Cleveland, Ohio 











Daniel’s Sight 


is the best for alround work be- 
cause you can see it in any light. 


The ring is white. Price $2.00. 
Your money back if not pleased. 


CHAS. DANIEL 
Box B-2, Melbourne, Wash. 








THE KING LINE OF SIGHTS 


is the most popular and complete line of open 
sights in the market. 


This is the original Triple Bead— oe Black 
or Gold, at will. Price, Postpaid, - wx} 50 
At all dealers, or direct. 


Send for *“‘Modern Sights for Modern Rifles’ Free 


D. W. KING 


P. O. Box 399, Denver, Colo. 











First Aid Outfits 


SNAKE BITE OUTFIT — Hypodermic and 
one, ae, ae cotton and sil- 


PERSONAL *FiRST “AID "OUTFIT — Medical 
Surgical with directions 
RANCHERS MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
OUTFIT—Complete for mining camps, 
surveying or exploring parties, or in- 
dividuals. A ne “Back woods 
edicine”’ 
UNIVERSAL “T. TANNING COMPOUND— 
h for cowhide 1.00 
NIPIGON 4 TRAPPERS SCEN#—Per bottle...$ .50 
SKEETER DOPE—Per bottle $ .50 


Prepaid in U. S. 


DR. C. P. FORDYCE, 1921 “C” St. Lincoln, Neb. 














BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 


With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of best and oldest packs of dogs in West. Deer Hunt- 


ing and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REASONABLE. 
30 years’ experience in hunting in West. Best of reference, 
including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 











You will not 


return empty-handed from that hunting trip this 

fall if your rifle is equipped with a MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE. 
Send for catalogue. 
THE MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE CoO., - ” 


Fine telescopes for hunting and target rifles. 


Auburn, New York 
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Marly, 


“a only gun that fills the demand 


fora trombone (“pump ) action high: ve- 
repeater in 25-20 and locity smoke- 


32 20 calibers \ . less cartridges, 


also black and low pres- 

sure smokeless. Power- 

ful enough for deer, safe to use in 

settled districts, excellent for target 
work, for foxes, geese, woodchucks, etc. 





Repeating 
Rifle 


Shoots 


THE SIGN OFA 


SS Ad 
Weta lita 


Its exclusive features : the quick, smooth working “pump” action; 
the wear-resisting Special Smokeless Steel barrel; the modern 
solid-fop and side ejector for rapid, accurate firing, increased safety 
and convenience. It has fake down construction and Ivory Bead 
front sight; these cost extra on other rifles of these calibers. 


Our 136 page catalug describes the full ZZar/zn 
line. Sent for three stamps postage. Write for it. 


The Marlin Firearms ©. 


37 WILLOW STREET, - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














“The Spell of === 


the Author of 
“Wild Life on 
the Rockies.” 


the Rockies” 


IT IS TRUE TO LIFE 
IT ISWELL WORTH WHILE 


“Mr. Mills conveys the spirit of the moun- 
tains to his readers’’— New York Sun. 


“Mr. Mills takes a place in the front rank 
of American nature writers.’’ — Chicago 
Inter-Ocean,. 

Contents: Racing an Avalanche; Harvest Time 
with Beavers: Mountain Top Weather; The Forest 
Fire; Dr. Woodpecker; Little Boy Grizzly; Alone with 
the Landslide; The Maker of Scenery and Soil; The 
Fate of a Tree Seed; In a Mountain Blizzard; A aes 
in Fur; The Estes Park Region, etc., etc. 


“WILD LIFE ON THE ROCKIES” 


Contains the fascinating stories of 


“The Old Pine” 


If You Are Thinking of 
‘Hunting in 


Write 
the Rockies vs. 


We can furnish the best of references from some 


“Midget, the Return Horse” 


and a dozen other chapters of captivating experience 
and adventure on the Backbone of the Continent. 


Ideal books for presents. Make someone happy with 
these inspiring books of Nature, Outdoor Life and 
Adventure. 


Fully illustrated and finely printed. 
PRICE, EACH, $1.90 POSTPAID 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 




















of the foremost sportsmen in the United States. 
We are situated in the best Mountain Sheep 
country in the entire West, and we get larger Elk 
Heads then are usually found on the W-++ Side of 
the range, where they winter so poorly. 
Also we have as good a pack of trained Bear Dogs as 
can be found in Wyoming, and from fifteen years’ experi- 


ence we can assure the best possible chance for a success- 
ful hunt; especially for Sheep. 


FROST & RICHARD, - Cody, Wyo. 
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JOHNSON’S FOLDING PAPER DUCK DECOY 


25 CENTS BUYS YOU CAN'T BUY A BETTER ONE AT ANY PRICE. A GOOD, SERVICEABLE, LIGHT, 
THIS DECOY COMPACT AND NATURAL APPEARING DECOY. 60 LIGHT AND COMPACT THAT A 
DOZEN OR MORE CAN BE CARRIED IN YOUR HUNTING COAT, OPENS UP LIKE A FOLDING 
PAPER BOX. SO BOUYANT THAT THE LEAST COMMOTION CAUSES THEM TO BOB ABOUT 
ON THE WATER GIVING THEM EVERY APPEARANCE OF A LIVE DUCK. PRINTED FROM 
HALF-TONE PLATES ON A WATERPROOFED JUTE FIBER CARDBOARD. NEW BALANC- 
ING DEVICE ATTACHED TO LIGHT BOARD FLOAT MAKES UPSETTING IMPOSSIBLE, WEIGHT COM- 
PLETE 6 OZ. MADE IN MALLARD, BLUE BILL, BUTTER BALL AND BLACK DUCK. FOR SALE BY YOUR 
DEALER. IF NOT A DOZEN WILL BE SENT EXPRESS PREPAID UPON RECEIPT OF $2.75. SAMPLE MAILED FoR 


25C AND DEALERS NAME. WsM.R. JOHNSON. 82 PIKE STREET, SEATTLE, WASH. 
“Write us for particulars of the New Paper Goose Decoy just out.” 








All Kinds of Re- 
pairing. Satisfac- 


PAUL E. STEUCK “a. cea 
Dealer in. . REMOVED TO 1127 Seventeenth St., Denver, Colo. 
GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, FISHING TACKLE and POCKET CUTLERY. 

















Gabardine and Khaki Will B. Shore 


are = nes eS ne. 
for wee in: making camping, Seb- HUNTING CAMPING 


ing and A 

Hunting parties outfited for Wyoming and 
HUNTING C0 ATS Montana. Special attention to Spring bear 
These are the stocks we use, and hunting—Grizzlies. 


they have made the Filson Water- Private parties taken thru Yellowstone 
proof Hunting Coats famous from r 

Seattle to the ARCTIC CiRCLE, Park with pack outfit and saddle horses. 

There isn’t anything better made anywhere. Gray, Tan 

or Neutral Color; any size to order. Ask for Catalog Address 

Seven, telling about this and other outdoor clothing. 


C. C. FILSON, Alaska Outfitter, 1011 1st Ave., Seattle, Wash. GARDINER, MONTANA 
































Denver & Rio Grande 


—Western Pacific 


“Th Form the most beautiful line of con- 
e Royal tinuous travel in America. 
Gorge The Noted Sight- Places of the 


1 Rockies, the Great Salt Beds of 
FeatherRiver Utah and "the Wonders of the Sierras 


CanonRoute” may be viewed from the car windows, 
without extra expense for side trips. 


Denver—Salt Lake City— 


San Francisco 


You will be pleased with Rio Grande—Western Pacific 
THE ROYAL GORGE Dining Car Service. 


Through Standard and Tourist Sleeping Cars between Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Denver, Salt Lake City and other Pacific Coast Points Every Day in the Year. 
For ILLUSTRATED DeEscRIPTIVE BOOKLETS, WriTE:— 


FRANK A. WADLEIGH, General Passenger Agent 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
Dept. 222, DENVER, COLO. 
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THE NEW “WALRUS” COAT 


GUARANTEED WATER PROOF 
me “Walrus Coat” is a coat made 


ay 3 a fine material, very strong and 
Sy | durable, which, when oiled, makes 
e Gl a fabric so impervious to water that 

Gi | a hose can be turned on it, and 
we a water will not penetrate it. 

The “Walrus Coat” is not effected by extremes 
of heat or cold, and it does not stick together nor get 
hard or stiff like a slicker. The “ Walrus,” being 
soft and pliable, can be made into well fitting gar- 
ments, which makes it suitable for gentlemen's wear 
on any occasion in a storm. 

Weight, each, 28 ounces. 

Price, each, express prepaid, $6.00. 

Send $3.00 with order and we will express the 
coat prepaid C. O. D. for balance. 


The 


COLORADO Tent & Awning Co. 
1642 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 
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Every time you throw a Fox 
to your shoulder, you know it 
will do what you ask it to do. 


It has the faculty of putting 
its charge where your eye and 
hand direct it. 


It is wonderfully simple—three parts 
only in the entire lock. Has unusual 
strength—because of small number of 
parts they are larger and practically un- 
breakable. Perfect balance—an essen- 
tial for accurate shooting. Work- 
manship and finish the highest pos- 
sible product of the gun-maker’s art. 
With an action as quick as thought 
the Fox is the ‘‘finest gun in the 
world’’—guaranteed by the makers. 


Ask your dealer about the Fox Guar- 
antee and ‘‘Fox Proof’? mark which 
means Safe and Sound. Test the gun 
yourself. It will do everything but re- 
trieve the game. 


If your dealer hasn’t the Fox Gun, 
write us giving his name and ask for 
catalog in colors. It will give the 
Fox Guarantee and detailed description 
of all Fox guns. 


~ H. FOX GUN CO. 
4654 North Eighteenth Street 
winner shamwadeamte 
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1952 x 2000, or 976%  —_-§ ParkerBros. 


This score was made by the “OLD RELI- om a nf 
ABLE” PARKER GUN in the hands | Meriden, Conn. 


of Bill Crosby, again demonstrat- 
ing to the shooters of the New York Salesrooms 


world that the nee = . 32 Warren Street 
PARKER AG piri 

G U N makes 

the highest 

scores, 


The above 
mentioned score won for the PARKER GUN and Mr. Crosby the 
Professional Season’s Average for the year 1912, and was com- 
pleted at the Post Season Tournament, Cincinnati, O. October 
15 to 18, 1912. 
The PARKER GUN also won the Amateur Buy an “OLD RELIABLE” PARKER GUN, 
Average for the tournament. and improve your scores. 














Special Prize Offer coor ‘ure vo via' tie Sou te 
Stevens “Little Scout” 


No. 144 Air Rifle 








.22 calibre; 18 inch round barrel; weight 234 lbs. Make your sportsmen friends subscribe and 
easily earn this nice premium. Price $2.50. Catalog of other premium offers sent on request 


Outdoor Life Publishing Company, Denver, Colo. 











ey New Model 1911 Savage Rifle 


OFFER 


20 Shot Repeater; .22 caliber; weighs 4 lbs; 
20 inch round barrel; price $6.50. 
Make your sportsmen friends subscribe and 


GET BUSY earn this dandy little rifle. 
Catalog of other premiums sent on request. 
BOYS 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Denver, Colorado. 
































New Army Pistol 
COLT Model 1911 


Adopted by U.S. Government---NOW ON SALE. 


SEND POSTAL FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 


150 Pages--Illustrated--Everything for Every Sport in Every Season. 


Browning Bros. Co., - Ogden, Utah 
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A Half Inch of Cream 
A Few Movements of the Brush 
A Perfect Lather 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
“The Perfect Shaving = Bikes 


Applied directly on the face—lathers freely and 
instantly. Contains no free caustic and absolutely 
will no dry on nor smart, the face— softens the 
beard without the usual “rubbing-in” with the 
fingers—extremely economical—100 shaves per tube 
—nowaste sanitary—antiseptic. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream is not the hasty 
product of a day, but the result of three years’ 
careful investigation and experimenting. 
The name Mennen is behind the 
cream. 
For sale eporyephens, 25c. 

Sample Tube, Free 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 

Newark, N. J. 


Makers of the celebrated Mennen's 
‘ollet Powder. 




















\. 





“BEAR AGUE” 
ATTRACTIVE PICTURE FOR FRAMING 


The demand has been so great for the above reproduction of one of our cover 
designs, our supply of which was exhausted months ago, that we have decided 
to print another edition, which is now ready. It is printed in black and white 
with a 3-inch — margin, on heavily c coated enameled paper, size about 
11x12 Price, postpaid and d in mailing tube, 50c. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING co. Denver, Celo. 





Most powerful 
Most easily manipulated 


Mauser 


and Luger 


AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 
GENUINE MAUSER RIFLES 


All calibers including U. S. Government 
1906 wr bullets 


your dealer or write 
H. TAUSCHER, 324 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Sole Agent for U. S , Canada and Mexico 

















Rifles, Traps, Caer 


GUN tridges, Grouse & Hares 


We haven't got ’em all but we do have the “‘tools’”’ to get 

the wily ones. A line from you will bring our catalogue 

and this splendid book will enable you to replenish your 

outfit with some of the greatest bargains in Sporting 

Goods ever offered. What say you? Shall we send you 
acopy? Remember, IT’S FREE. 


H. H. MICHAELSON, 920 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. City 

















ABIRDFOR EVERY SHELLWITH 


THE FOLLETT SHOT CONCENTRATOR 


FOR HAND OR FACTORY LOADED SHELLS. 
Thoroughly practical and dependable. Effective at 75 to 100 
yards. Cork base releases shot at THIRTY YARDS 
FROM GUN; metal base (crimped) 45 yards. No wear on 
barrel. Made in both cylinder and full (or modified) choke 
sizes, Emptv concentrators, with cork wads, by mail, post- 
paid, 25 for 25c, 100 for $1 00. 


C. G. ELLIOT, 143 No. Dearborn St. Reem K, CHICAGO 


(Successor to E. P. Follett & Co.) 








SPORTSMEN'S SUPPLIES 
Honest Goods. Bottom Prices. 
Square Deal Guaranteed 

Send 30, stamp for Katalog 
POWELL& CLEMENT CO. 
410 Main St., Cincinnati. 


-— MAXIM SILENCER 
BOOK FREE 


“The most interesting book I ever 
read.’’ So say scores of Sportsmen, 
Target-shootersand Soldiers. You will 
say the same when you get your copy. 

Explains the famous Maxim Silencer. Con- 
tains astonishing experiences told me by hunt- 
ers shooting without report noise. Surprising 
stories from marksmen about accuracy made 
possible when report and recoil are eliminated. 
Experiences of Military Officers with silenced 
rifles on the battlefield in Mexico. 

Write me for complimentary copy. 
Mention caliber and make of your 
rifle and give your dealer’s name. 

Hiram Percy ~—. 


Maxim Silencer Co. nartronp, cont 





EXPERIENCES WITH | 
The MAXIM | 
SILENCER. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 2 HAVE You A BIRD D0G?---- THEN YOU WANT 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 


By R, M. Palmer, A. B. 


A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners. breeders and fanciers. Illustrated from —> BY 
photographs, ED. F. HABERLEIN. 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 

WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND STANDS UN- 

EQUALED. I6TH EDITION--1909. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS, 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. --- ILLUSTRATED. 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written especially 
for the novice, but equally valuable 
to the experienced ‘han ler. By 
following the instructions plainly 
‘jiven, every shooter possessed of a 
ittle common sense and patience 
can train his own dogs 

to perfection, If your 

dog is inobedient, does 

not retrieve, or if so, is 

hard mouthed, unsteady 

to pointand shot, chases 

rabbits.is whipshy, gun- 

: 4 shy, ete., you will find 
No book pertaining particularly to Airedale Terriers has heretofore : Jue IR. ample directions how to 
been published, and this work will fill a long-felt want in giving the thou- correct any such fault speedily and thoroughly. Dogs of 
sands of fanciers of this breed something to help them in the training, any age or breed can be taught to retrieve promptly 
care, etc., of Airedales. The following titles of some ofthe chapters wid and made submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, de- 
give you an idea of the contents: Origin and General Characteristics, void of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
Physique and Standard Type The Kennel, Feeding, Breeding, Pup- throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not intend- 
ples—Their Care, Diseases and their Treatment, Showing Ai ed nor promised, but this book is guaranteed to contain the 








Training and Development for Sport, Selling Airedales—How to do & Senpleen a Pooling? nape ab 0e haar cao nina 


Price, postpaid, $1.00 of usual diseases, Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
, . bad 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Denver, Cole. | 


Successfully. 





PAPER COVER, $1.00; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 


DENT’S VERMIFUGE | ¢ denen 


For a quarter of a century the most Avi, Wo (i; e HABERLEIN } 


effective and reliable remedy for , \\ Pp 
worms in puppies and old dogs— Mo Bi I ‘Dog Remedies. ' 


‘ ~ 2 | : ‘ 
WY at dealers or by mail 50c. » No experiments—Tried and Approved! Forty yrs. Experience K 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. Distemper Cure (Comb) $1.00 Single Remedies 
( Mange Cure..........+++++ 60 sent by mail pre- 
Toate Sm. Newburgh, N. Y. Eczema Cure,.....-+-++ 000+ paid. The Ten 


Canker Cure eece 
€ Condition Pills........... will be expressed, 
DOG DI SE AS E S Scent Restorer & Intensif. $3.50 , 
Send stamp for FREE booklet on dog diseases. 


< Worm Exterminator.... Preparations or 
4 Eye Lotion 25 prepaid, on re- 
‘ 

4 

AND HOW TO FEED $5.00 
\ 
{ Ep. F. HABERLEIN, MCPHERSON, KAN. 
ange ge ? oN ~~ a 
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Mailed FREE 
toany address | H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S. 
by the author. 118 W. 3ist ST., N. Y. 


i a a a ad 





BOOK ON € Tonic Pills any $5 selection 
4 Flea Repeller & Disinf... ceipt of only ( 

Directions for successful treatment accompany each remedy. 
ain 
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KEEPS DOGS HEALTHY, VIG- 


CHAMPIO OROUS AND IN GOOD COAT 


Made ¢f Clean Sweet Meat 


D 0 G Cereals and Flour. 
Crisp — Clean — Appetizing. 


“Ask the man who uses it.” 


a i S & U i | SEND FOR BOOKLET AND SAMPLE. 


St. Paul Bread Co., St. Paul, Minn. 














TAXIDERMISTS AND FUR DEALERIS 


15,000 Shippers 
Send Their Furs to Us 


From all over the continent Furs are coming to us. We own one 
of the largest establishments in the country, with a complete selling 
force which covers all the Fur Centres of Europe. We sell our Furs 
for the highest prices, which means that we pay you the most. 


An Honest Price List 


Our Price List may not show the highest figures, but it is an 

honest list of the highest values which any one can possibly pay 

for furs. And we grade very liberally, exactly as we are graded 
when we sell. 


Send Usa Trial Shipment 


And we'll send you check the same day we receive your Furs, and 
pay express. Find out for yourself why our business is so prosperous 








Send for Folder. 


M. Sloman & Co. 


125 Congress St., DETROIT, MICH. 














Heads and Rugs 


Becter than others. Twenty- 
five years experience. 
{Send me your Elk Heads 
this season. 

E. A. LOCKWOOD, 
Laramie, Wyo. 


253 West Third South St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














HARRY AMANN, Taxidermist , LA 


1932 Speer Blvd., DENVER, COLO. 


34 BLOCK FROM CITY HALL 


Phone M. 7590 Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


WHY And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, and 
not send your work glove making. You never lose anything and generally 
where it will be gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 

mounted up-to- We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or trophies, or 

date—Not Stuffed dress them into buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, calf, 

A trial order will cow, horse or any other kind of hide or skin tanned with 

convince you. the hair or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, moth 

Skins made into proof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
Muffs, Neck Pieces women’s garments when so ordered. _ : 

and Lap Robes. Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of tan- 

Horse and Cow Hid ning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices of fur 

Tanned - goods and bie mounted game heads we sell. 


Price List on Application THE CROSBY FRISIAN 7S Se NY. 























TAXIDERMISTS.AND FUR DBALERS 





If im the city and 

FREE unable to deliver 
Send for OUR NEW, PRINT- ork 
bh work to us, Phone 
ED, ILLUSTRATED Instruc- nd ill be 
tions How to Save Your us, and we wi 
Trophies, and New Order aaa 
Work Price List Combined. 


C. L. McFADDEN & SON 


Taxidermists, Furriers and Tanners 
3024 Ww. 22nd Ave., DENVER, COLO. Phone Gallup 2337 
- B.—To reach us, take West 23rd Ave. car and get off at Boulevard F. 
WE ARE NOW LOCATED IN OUR OWN BUILDING. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WORK IN OUR LINE DONE TO ORDER 
We tan skins for any purpose desired. We mount your own trophies ip 
any style desired. We make Ladies’ and Gents’ Fur Garments, Etc. 


DEALERS IN TAXIDERMISTS’ SUPPLIES 


Send for Outdoor Life’s Premium Offer 








Hides and Fur-Skins 
without the use of acids—by a 
slow, careful, quality-work proc- 
ess exclusively my own. That's 
why my hides are always soft and 
pliable —never harsh or oily—and 
wear for years whether made into 
COATS, ROBES OR RUGS 
If you're looking for finest-quality 
work, send for my Handsome Free 
Catalog and Price List on Tan- 
ning and Making Fur Coats, 
Carriage Robes, Rugs, etc. 





® 456 Prospect ave, Milwaukee. 





UGNUUUENOYOQUGNONIUOGUOSCESSEb2EC4GQV00 LSS TOOEAESCEUGLERCOAUE UT GEEGSESTAUHOOUAA EOE EREEEAOOOOOAO TODA Le 


aT 
= Fifteen years’ of field experience 
: for the U. S. Gov’t and largest 
z 
= 


museums of the 

world. With ten 
yearsofpractical 

bench work and 

study in the art boy 

of sculptoring, 

gives our work a 

life like touch 

that none other 

than an artistic 
naturalist and 
taxidermist can 
accomplish. ‘ 

Our price list can be had upon request. 


McLellan Bros., Taxidermists 
309 San Francisco St., EL PASO, TEXAS 
Linn mn mnt nt 








Sportsmen 


I mount your trophies 
true to nature. Send 
me your game heads, 
bird and rug work and 
you will always be 
pleased with results. 
Send for prices. 


5. 5. BRYANT 


TAXIDERMIST 


Livingston, Mont. 











«FURS 


HIDES ANDO PELTS 
To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Old Reliable (36 yrs.) and Largest Dealers in the Northwest. 
Pay High Prices. Quick Returns. Satisfaction. 
F | Circulars to anyone interested in Raw Furs. 
ree; Trappers Guide to those who ship to us. 




















EVERY TRAPPER 


should have a copy of 


“Sorting, Grading and Curing Furs” 


By A. F. WALLACE 
Author of “Land Cruising and Prospecting” 


No trapper can expect top prices for his skins hg wee they | 
are well handled, stretched and cured—and this book tells 
you the way to do it. Chapters on the Fur Markets, 

Dressing and Coloring, Selling, etc. Pointers on How to | 
Market Skins to the Best Advantage. | 


THE ONLY BOOK OF THE KIND PUBLISHED. 
Price, Postpaid, 75c. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 








TAXIDERMISTS AND FUR DBALERS 








Do You Get the 
Best Work for AAI shipments should 


Your Money z eave your town 


Don’t be satisfied @© 

with “fa fairly iid aled well 
good job’® when 
yee om gh ee Each bearing a 


ArtisticPiece R ight mark 
of Work 


from us, of which YOU will always be proud. 
We have customers two thousand miles away. 
Don’t you think there must be a REASON? 
Twenty years’ experience in America and abroad. Fe eserve your 
TAXIDERMISTS 
Jonas Bros. Furriers and Tanners oO wn right 


1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. Write for Price List. gS hip where you ge t the most 


* FURS AND HIDES | Earnings out of your furs 


nnd Gutile Wides o's has oe aakeee N ever will you regret 


T agged to us 

















i rite, for 


ois Hunters" Fant rappan lle 
iresnuag on ee iene T hat you 
aaa ene SiR weet Minn. Hf ave shipped 


BEAR HUNTING A\1 your furs to a house 


I can guarantee bear after April 15th. in the best bear e 
hunting section of Colorado. Lion hunting is also good here ! ike the 
in the winter and spring months. 


STEVE ELKINS, Missoula, Mont. 
GEASS EY ES ont late 
. Tax y Supplies 4)x5<5 0 
Ds rpms age ALBERT ROSENTHAL 


fy wey nag Catalog No. $4. Largest anc 
y best stock of eyes and supplies in Amenica, 
’ consisting of g/ass qyes, tools, skulls, shields, - 
- tap eso clay, ag a Imported Glass Eyes 
at no advance in cost. Reduced prices on Felt Lin- 

ings—Sample card Free. Sern d for catalog. It will save you money. It’s yours - TH Sy RK | T Y 

for the asking. We mount specimens of all kinds, true to life, 9 pete om 141 143 W. 24 ST., N Yo c 
museum methods, Price list on mohnting No. #8 FREE. Northwestern 
Sch. of Taxidermy 64 Taxidermy Building Omaha, Neb. 
































Shaw’s Pneumatic Smoker 





20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Send in yourfurs. We make to order fin- 
est Fur Rugs, Coats, Scarfs, Muffs, Gloves 
and Robes. Expert work, best material. Send your 
work where you know, we know how, not to some 
beginner to experiment on. 
SALE Freshly mounted specimens at cost of pro- 
duction. Game Heads, Fur Rugs. Birds, 
Racks, Elk Teeth, Elk, Moose, Deer, Caribou, 
Mountain Sheep, Bear, Lion, Lynx, Wolf, Fox, 


Eagles, Ducks, Hawks, Owls, etc, SMOKE OUT. In cold weather trappers smoke out more 
Hundreds of specimens. Get new bargain sheet. mink‘ ‘‘coon’’, skunk, etc., in one day than they can take in traps in a 
Expert taxidermy. Free new circular and price lists, month--besides they get prime furs worth the most money. 
Ae MILES A DIME brings illustrated guide. It tells how. Giving the 
a first time ia print the treasured secrets of the wisest old trappers in this 
AXIDERMIST, 1742 BROADWAY country, it’s worth dollars to you. 


ANNES @ SURGES, DENVER, COLD. TRAPPER’S SUPPLY CO., Box O, Oak Park, Ill. 























TAXIDERMISTS AND FUR DBALERS 


Send and get our beautifully 
illustrated Fur CATALOGUE rT Oo _FUR _JHIPP ERS 


of its kind published, 
on the latest “The Shubert Shipper” 
styles of Furs, 





Mailed FREE tw those interested in Raw Furs 
SEND US YOUR NAME ON A POSTAL—TODAY 


It s nota Trapper's Guide, buta publication issued every two weeks, 
which gives you reports of what is doing in all the Markets of the 
World in American Kaw Furs. This information is worth hundreds 
of dollars to you. 


Write for it-NOW-—IT’S FREE 
A. B. SHUBERT 
The Largest House in the World dealing exclusively in 
American Raw Furs 
25-27 W. Michigan St., Dept. 129, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 





We also make 
ROBES, 
COATS, 
Ladies’ FURS, 
GLOVES, 
MITTENS, etc. 


W. W. WEAVER}||§ 


Custom Tanner & Manufacturer 
LLI “ WLISON e 
READING, MICHIGAN ” pat oo grog - 


Our Reference: First National Bank, Oxford, N. Y. 
SMM TU 








SHIPPERS o- RAW FURS 


FROM NEW ENGLAND, CANADA, WESTERN, CENTRAL 
AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES: 


We can handle your collection of Furs this season at a 
profit to you. We especially want dealers and large 
trappers lots from above sections. 

We pay all express charges. 

We hold goods separate upon request. 

We make returns promptly in any form desired. 

Price List ready November 15. Get your name on our 
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Fast, Frequent and Excellent Daily Service Between 


Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo 


via the 


Colorado and Southern Railway. 


Electric Lighted Sleeping and Dining Cars-- Well- ge tes Road-bed-- Block Signals--Stone 


and Concrete Bridges--and @ service’a reciated by the experienced traveler, q All trains 
leave and arrive Union Passenger Se tations, Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 


Leave Denver Daily 
3:50, 8:00, 8:30 and 9:00 A. M., and 12:15. 3:30, 6:00, 7:45 and 11:30 P. M. 
Arrive Denver Daily 
7:00, 8:50 and 10:00 A. M., 2:30, 3:25, 5:30, 7:00, 8:50 and 11:00 P. M. 
T. E. FISHER, General Passenger Agent 


City Ticket Office, Seventeenth and California Streets or Union. Passenger Station 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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need a new 


Photo 


We 
need your 
Dough 


Let’s get busy 


The POST 
STUDIO 


Cor. 16th and Champa Streets 
DENVER, COLORADO 


$3.50 Recipe Free, 
For Weak Men. 


Send Name and Address today — 
You Can Have it Free and Be 
Strong and Vigorous. 





I have in my possession a prescription for nervous debility, 
lack of vigor, weakened manhood, failing memory and lame 
back, brought on by excesses, unnatural drains, or the follies 
of youth, that has cured so many worn and nervous men 
right in their own homes—without any additional help or 
medicine—that I think every man who wishes to regain his 
manly power and virility, quickly and quietly, should havea 
copy. So I have determined to send a copy of the prescrip- 
tion free of charge, in a plain, ordinary sealed envelope to 
any man who will write me for it. 

This prescription comes from a physician who has made 
a special study of men and I am convinced it is the surest- 
acting combination for the cure of deficient manhood and 
vigor failure ever put together. 

I think I owe it to my fellow man to send them a copy in 
confidence so that any man anywhere who is weak and dis- 
couraged with repeated failures may stop drugging himself 
with harmful patent medicines, secure what I believe is the 
quickest-acting restorative, upbuilding, SPOT-TOUCHING 
remedy ever devised, and so cure himself at home quietly and 
quickly. Just drop me a line like this: Dr. A. E. Robinson, 
5093 Luck Building, Detroit, Mich., and I will send you a copy 
of this splendid recipe ina plain ordinary envelope free of 
charge. A great many doctors would charge $8 00 to $5.00 
for merely writing out a prescription like this—but I send it 
entirely free. 





TEST FOR YOURSELF 


Mix the best cocktail you know 
how—test it side by side with a 


Club Cocktail 


No matter how good a Cocktail you make you 
will notice a smoothness and mel- 

lowness in the Club Cocktail that 

your own lacks. 

Club Cocktails after accurate blending of 

choice liquors obtain their delicious 

flavor and delicate aroma by ageing in 

wood before bottling. A new cocktail can 

never have the flavor of an aged cocktail. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 








Learn how to run —_ repair an automobile. It’s easy 


if you read. 


The Modern Gasoline Automobile 


Its Design, Con- 

struction, Opera- 

tion, Maintenance, 
and Repair 


y 
Victor W. Page, 
M. E. 


Consulting Automobile En- 
gineer, | Formerly Technical 
Editor““Automobile Journal.” 


The Latest and Most Com. 
L plete, Practical and Up-to. 
dete work on Gasoline Automobiles ever Published. 
A thoroughly practical, non-technical treatise, written 
in simple language for those who desire reliable informa- 
tion on all phases of gasoline automobile construction, 
operation, equipment and repair. The widely varied ex- 
~erience of a recognized authority gained as driver, re- 
pairman, and designer of automobiles since the inception 
of the American motoring industry, is condensed and sim- 
plified for easy assimilation. Not too technical for the 
layman—not too elementary for the more expert. 
This Book is an Investment You Will Never Regret. 
Makes all men masters of the automobile and reduces 
cost of maintenance, because money-saving hints on 
operation and repair insure intelligent driving, proper 
oiling and prompt restoration of defective components. 
Over 700 (6x9) pages. More that 500 specially made 
illustrations.Ten large folding plates. Price $2.50 postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
DENVER, - - - COLORADO 


THE MopeanGastune 


AUTOMOBILE” 


HEE oust OPERATION 
NET ERANEES REPAIR) 
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OUTDOOR LIFE’S LIBRARY 





All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
volume should be sent, 


If registration is desired, 10 cents extra on each 
Remittance must accompany order. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Denver, Colorado 


ANGLING. 
American Food and Game Fishes.... 
Angler’s Secret. The (Chas. pewators > 
Anglers and Sportsman’s Guide 
Angling, The Modern Angler (Otter)... 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them ... 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes (L. Rhead). 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Others (Henshall)... 
Big Game at Sea (Chas. F. Holder) 
Big Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holder) 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead) 
Book of the Tarpon (Dimock). 
Complete Angler, Walton, Major Edition 
Compleat Angler (Walton) new edition 
Determined Angler (Chas. Byattasd) . 
Dictionary of Flies (Shipley) 
Domesticated Trout, How to ‘Breed. 
Familiar Fish. How to Catch (McCarthy) 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp) 
Modern Fich Culture in Fresh ane Salt water 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Ca p) ° 
Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill) 
Salmon and Trout (Dean Sage, W. C 

Cc. H. Townsend) . 
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CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Cookery (Horace Kephart) 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick) 
Camp Life in the Woods (Gibson) 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps) 
Camp and Trail (Stewart Edw. White). 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart) 
Canadian Wilde (Martin Hunter). 
Canoe and Camp Cooking (“Seneca”) 
Deadfalls and Snares - sappieanpaet 
Fox Trapping (Harding). 

Fur Farming (Harding). 


Camp 


—— —_ 
Dent? AO indy 
o“"ocoon 


Harper’s Camping and oe 
Land Cruising and Prospecting. 

Mink Trapring (Harding) 

Packing and Portaging (Wallace).. 
Science of Trapping (Kreps).. 
Sorting, Grading and Curing Furs (Wallace). 
Steel Trans (Harding). 

Tracks and Tracking (Brunner). 

Way of the Woods (Edw reck). 
Wilderness Homes (O. Kem 

Wolf and Cozete a “riaraine 
Woodcraft (‘*Nessmuk’’) 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 


African Game Trails (Roosevelt). 

American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell) 

American Big Game Hunting (Roosevelt 
Grinnell) 

American Big Game in Its Haunts (Grinnell) . 

American Duck Shooting (Grinnell). 

Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans) 

American Shotgun (Chas. Askins) 

Art of Shooting (Lancaster, mopener ed ae 

Bie Game of Africa (R. Tiader)... 

Black Bear. The (Wm H Wright) 

» (Manin) right from Powder 

ann 


. so 


—_ 
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ay 
Camps in the Rockies (Balilie Groman) 
Experts on Guns and Gunning 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting (Bogardus). 
Good Hunting (Theo. Roosevelt). 
Guns, Ammunition and Teokle (A. W.: Money 
and others) .. 
Grizzly Bear. The (Wm. H. “Wright) 
Hints on Revolver Shooting (Winans)... 
Hitting vs. Missing (Hammond).. 
How I Became a Crack Shot (Farrow)....... 
Hunting Camps in Wood and Wilderness 
Hespeth Prichard) 
Hunting in British East Africa (Madeira). 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman (Roosevelt). 
Hunting Big Game (W. S. Thomas) 
In the Heart of the Canadian spenies. 
Modern Rige Shooting (Dr. Hudson 
Musk-Ox, Bison. Sheep and Goat ‘(Whittney: 
Grinnell and Wister). 
Our Feathered Game (Huntington), 
book for sportsmen. 
Our Big Game (Huntington). 
Outdoor Pastimes of an 
(Roosevelt) 
Pistol and Revolver (Himmelwricht). |": 
Practical Rifle Shooting (Walter Winans). 


w 
Coocear rol 


illustrated 
American Hunter 


Ranch Life in the Hunting Trail (Roosevelt). 

Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward) 6th ed. 
(Duty from England extra.) 

Ritie Range Construction (Ewing). 

Rifles and Rifle Shooting (C. Askins) 

Shooting for Ladies (Winans) 

Shooting on Upland Marsh and Stream (Lef- 
fingwell) ° 

Still Hunter, The (T. S. Van e) 

Sport and Travel in the Novthiana of Canada 
(Hanburg) .. 

Sporting Rifle (Winans) 

Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 

Suggestions to Military Riflemen (Whelen) 

The Deer Family (Roosevelt and others) 

Trailing and Camping in Alaska (Powell).... 

Trajectory Tests of Hunting Rifles. . 

Upland Game Birds (Sandys, Van Dyke) 

Waiter. vow! Family (Sanford, Bishop and Van 
yke 

Wild Fowl and Waders (Dwisht Huntington) 

Wild Fow! Shooting (Leffingwell) 

Wild Fowlers (Bradford) 

Wilderness Hunter (Roosevelt). 

Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheildon):: 

Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins) 

With Flashlight and Rifle (C. G. Bop itlings).. 

With Rifle in Five Centinente (Niedileck) . 


KENNEL. 

All About Airedales (Palmer).. 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper. 
Haberlein’s Force Collar.. 
Bloodhound. The (Roger Williams) ° 
Boston Terrier, The—All About Tee Axtell). 
Breeders and Exhibitors of Dogs Guide Book 

and Directory 
Horse and Hound 34 ed. (Roger Wiiliams) 
Kennel Diseases (Ashmont) 
Kennel Secrets (Ashmont. new edition) 
Pocket Kennel Record, full leather 
Shenherd Dog. Training, ete. (Wickersham). 
Spaniel and Its Training (Mercer) 
Training of the Hound 
The Cocker Spaniel... 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
American Animals (Stone and Cram) 
American Natural History (Hornaday) 
Art of Taxidermy (Rowley) 
Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East of 
the Rockies. illus. in colors (Reed) 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Faeeh, East of the 
Rockies, illus. in colors (Reed 
Color Key_to North American Birda 
man & Ree 
Game Rirds of North America (Elliot). 
Game Birds (Chas. . Reed), illustrated in 
natural colors 
Guide to Taxidermy (Re ed) 
Pheasants: History and Practical 
ment (Tegetmeier) 
Tanning Skins (Briggs) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
B. C. of the Motorcycle (W. EB. Jackman). 
* ee Nights (Stewart Edw. White) 
Automobile Driving Self Taught (Russell). 
Ayjomostte Troubles and How to Remedy 
em 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Chas. S. 
Moody, M 


wan) 
Boat Building and Sailing, Practical 


Camera Shots at Rig Game (Wallihan) 
Encyclopedia of Sport, 4 vols 
Exercise and Health (Dr. Hutchinson) 
Flying Machines: Construction and Operation. 
Gas Engine Troubles and Installation 
Guide Book to Colorado (Parsons) ° 
How to Throw the Diamond Hitch (drawings) 
Modern Gasoline Automobile, The (Victor W. 
Page, M.E.), Its Design, Construction, 
Operation, Maintenance and Repair 
Motor -Boats: Construction and Operation 
(Russell) 
Photography “Outdoors 
Photography for the 
(Brownell) 
Practical Poultry Keeping (R. B. Sando) 
Rand- McNally Pocket Atlas of the World 
Song of the Wolf (Frank Maver 
Spell of the Rockies, The tines “Milis) | 
Wild Life on the Rockies (Enos Mills) 
Wonders of the Yellowstone ; 
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Standing and indep e, lendid opportunities for 
iN S A. S. Carter, 531 16th St., 
Wonderful. No obnoxious springs or 
ether as aipees would a broken 
SENT ON TRIAL 


Be a Banker 
outdoor men. Pleasant w: rk, short hours, frequent holi. 
ANY KIND 
BROOKS’ NEW CURE 
pads. Automatic Air cushions. Binds 
—_~ = a J salves. No iymob ol, No 
lies. Dura 
ALOGUE FR 


Learna profession | in four months that will give you 
E. C. Alcorn days, yearly vacation with pay, good salary, study at 
Pres. home. Highly endorsed. Catalog free. 
AMERICAN SCH SCHOOL OF BANKING, 111 MeLene Bld Columbus, Ohio 
AS CHEAP 
SOLD “srcx 
Brooks’ Appliance, New discovery. FOR 
and draws the Broken parts to- 
ble, cheap. Pat. Sept. 10, 
Cc. E. paocks, 7C pone Street, Marshall, Mich. 





Highest Award at St. Louis Word's Fair. 
_ ted by Governments of U. S., Canada and 

gland; 15 models to select from. Catalog free. 
son FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio. 


OVER 100 AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


PICTURED IN NATURAL COLORS 


“GAME BIRDS” is the only book, regardless of size or price, 
that describes and shows in color all our game birds. The 
plates are made by the very BEST PROCESS, by the very 
BEST ENGRAVERS from accurate water color paintings of 
Chester A. Reed, B.S., whose books on Nature Subjects are 
standard and have had much larger sale than any others. 
SPORTSME This book will identify any game 

bird you see or kill and will also 
show you just what game brother sportsmen in other parts 
of the country are getting. 

Finely printed on heavy paper; bound in an unique repro- 
duction of snake skin leather; neatly boxed. You need it 
yourself and it will make an ideal gift book for your friends. 
Order quickly as this large first edition will soon be ex- 
hausted. ONLY 65c.; postpaid. 


qa Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 








Send for Outdoor Life’s Premium Offer 








Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 
and Copyright Cases. 

—— aptained in U. and Foreign Countries. 

ademarks registered and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O°BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER. 
Suite 301-303 Continental Bldg. Phone Main 2853. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 











THE COMPLETE ANGLER 


By Izaak Walton 


Cloth binding. Heavy text paper. Large type, 354 pages. 
The complete narrative, and a 34-page Life of Walton, by 
John Major; the Author's Original Dedication and Address 
to his Readers, Original and Selected Notes of Biographical 
and Historical Information concerning Walton and Cotton 


and their Works. Illustrated. Price, postpaid, 60 cents. 





OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER 











Our 1912 Alpine Binoculars 


$25.00, $30.00, $35.00, $40.00 


JUST IN 


Compare them 
with the highest 
priced binoculars. 
This can be done. 

Send for Our 
Special Offer 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 1822 Arzpatee ¢. 











GUNCRAFT 


by Wm. A. Bruette 

A Modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, am- 
munition, wing and trap shooting. The practical 
side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, the master 
eye, defects in vision and other important ques- 
tions have been treated in a way that will enable 
the expert or the amateur to determine if he is 
shooting with a gun that fits him, etc. The 
secrets of success in trap shooting as well as the 
peculiarities in the flight of the different game 
birds are illustrated and described in a way that 
will facilitate the amateur in mastering the art 
of wing shooting. 
Cartridge board cover, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 























Don’t Wear a Truss 


TRUSS WEARERS, Here’s Great, Good, News. 
Tiresome, Torturous Trusses can be 

thrown away forever, and it’s all because 

STUART'S PLAPAO-PADS are dif- 

ferent from the painful truss, being 

medicine applicators made self-adhesive 

purposely to prevent slipping and to afford 

Ay yyy to hold the parts securely in place. 
NO STR BUCKLES OR SPRINGS—cannot slip, 
so cannot Aoate or compress against the pubic bone. 
Thousands have treated themselves in the privacy of 


Ti: OF PLAPAO the home and conquered the most ob- 

Stinate cases—no delay from work 
Soft as velvet — easy to apply — inexpensive. The weakened mus- 
cles recover their tone, then there is no further use for trusses. 


Awarded Gold Medal International Exposition, Rome, 
Write TODAY and Grand Prix at Paris. FREE 
let us prove what we say by sending TRIAL PLAPAO 


PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block107, St. Louis, Mo. 


WEBSTER & STEVENS 
COMMERCIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative 

Make your prints 

Make copies or new work 

Enlarge from your own negatives 

Do anything photographic that you want done 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





485 Arcade Building, 
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nme to coTo CALIFORNIA 
Recreation, Rest 


and Health 


Through cars via various routes, in connection with the 


Southern Pacific 


The “Road of a Thousand Wonders” 





Paso Robles Hot Springs 


PASO ROBLES, CALIF. 
“Any one can get well here.”—Robley D. Evans. 


iety of California literature attractively illus- 


s an n 
and a valuable info rmation, 
may be cect see mt 


WM. K. McALLISTER, General Agent, benver COLORADS 


























CALIFORNIA AND RETURN 


LIMIT RETURNING $80.00 NINE MONTHS 


ONE WAY SECOND CLASS 
Portland, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles and San Diego . $35.00 


ONE WAY SECOND CLASS 
Seattle... 














E. P. CARR, City Passenger Agent E. D. WHITLEY, City Ticket Agent 
Phone Main 6280 Seventeenth and California Denver, Colorado 
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Where to Invest 


High Grade POCKET KNIVES-—great variety— 


individual cases. 
THREE BLADE CATTLE KNIFE, fine pattern for 
hunters, postpaid $ 


“JUSTRITE” ACETYLENE CAMPERS’ LAMP, 


burn 414 hours, one charge carbide. Price, $1.50, 


Revolvers 
Rifles 
Shotguns 
Sweaters 
Hunting Coats 





“VULCAN” INK PENCIL—writes as smooth as a lead pencil. 
Rubber, 414 inches; No. 11, Black Rubber, 5! inches. Price, postpaid 


No. 21, Red 


PROMPT ATTENTION TO MAIL ORDERS. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


FRANK A. ELLIS & SON obenver’coto. 


CHAS. E. YOUNKMAN. NEXT TO DANIELS & FISHER TOWER 
—_SS =>] —_ >>> L_=E=_Hh ih Ls. SSS as 


$3.50 Recipe Free, 
For Weak Kidneys 


Relieves Urinary and Kidney 
Troubles, Backache, Straining, 
Swelling, Etc. 


Stop Pain in the Bladder, Kid- 
neys and Back. 














AMERICA’S FAMOUS 
SHOW TRIP 


Colorado Springs to Cripple Creek 


owels; swollen eyelids or ankles; leg cramps; unnatural via 


Wouldn’t it be nice within a week or so to begin to say 
-oodbye forever to the scalding, dribbling, straining, or too 
requent passage of urine; the forehead and the back-of-the- 
ead aches; the stitches and pains in the back; the growing 
nusele weakness; spots before the eyes; yellow skin; sluggish 


hort breath; sleep] d the 4 d ? i ° 
. a The Cripple Creek Short Line 


I have a recipe for these troubles that you can depend on, 
nd if you want to make a quick recovery, you ought to 
rite and get a copy of it. Many a doctor would charge you 
3.50 just for writing this prescription, but I have it and will 
e glad to send it to you entirely free. Just drop mea line 
ke this; Dr. A. E. Robinson, K 1840 Luck Building, Detroit, 
lich., and I will send it by return mail in a plain envelope. 
8 you will see when you get it, this recipe contains only 
ire, harmless remedies, but it has great healing and pain- 
onquering power. 

It will quickly show its power once you use it, so I think 


vu had better see what it is without delay. I will send you 
copy free—you can use it and cure yourself at home. 











Fifty-one (51) miles of the most massive, majestic 
and magnificent scenery in the world. A visitor to 
Colorado cannot afford to miss this wonderful trip. 


LOW EXCURSION RATES DAILY 
For illustrated literature, write 
F. C. MATTHEWS, 
General Passenger Agent, F. & C. C. R. R. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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‘Outdoor Books for Outdoor People 


THE SPORTING RIFLE—W. Winans. The 
shooting of big and little game with a de- 
scription of the princi J 2 saaeee of aporting 
weapons. Illustrated. 40 
HINTS ON REVOLVER 
nans. A thoroughly practical and helpful book 
enned by &, a ee -going revolver sha 
llustrat stole 
ELD, CC VER “A D TRAP SHOOTING—Capt 
H. ogardus. A book of instruction “4 
sportsmen drawn from the wide experience oi 
a former world’s champion. Illustrated. noe. 
1.2 
WILDERNESS HOMES—A BOOK OF THE G 
ABIN—Oliver Kemp. Tells the amateur how 
e build his own summer home at a minimum 
of expense, and the best way to go about it. 
Many plans and specifications given. Illus- 
trated from SS enens and sketches by the 
author. Postp $1.25 
CAMPING AND" *WOODCRAFi_—Horace Kep- 
hart. A veritable encyclopedia on the ways of 
the woods. Many illustrations. Postpaid .$1.50 
RIFLE RANGE CONSTRUCTION—J. G. Ew- 
ing. A text book for the construction of rifle 
ranges, with details of all parts of the work. 
Tilustrated. Postnald . $1.90 
THE RULLET’S FLIGHT FROM POWDFR TO 
TARGET—F. W. Mann, B.S., M.D. The in- 
ternal and external ballistics of small arms. 
A study of rifle shooting with the personal 
element excluded, disclosing the cause of the 
error at the target. Illustrated with 188 
plates, showing the results of over 300 rifle 
experimentea nerformed. Postpafd J 
THE GRIZZLY BEAR—Wm. H. Wricht. 
narrative of a hunter-naturalist; historic, sci- 
entific and adventurous. The result of 25 
years of first-hand observation. A_ cor plete 
istory of the most interesting of our big 
wild animals. Splendidly illustrated from 
Photographs. Postpaid 1.65 


ART OF WING SHOOTING—wm. B. Lef- 
fingwell, a practical treatise on the ux use of the 
shotgun, illustrating how to become an expert 
shot; also treating of the habits and vor an 

ame birds. Also tells how to becom 
icient inanimate target shot. Illustrated, 
Postpaid 1.00 
COMPLETE AMERICAN TRAPPE r Camp 
Life in the Woods—W. Hamilton G boon. Con- 
tains a ee hints on camps, shelters, 
log huts, beds and bedding, boats and canoes, 
traps and trapping, bait receipts, eg Illus- 
trated. han me 
CAMP RAIL—Stewart Edw. ‘White, 
paula experience book. The author Gels 
ust what is necessary for comfort and con 
venience, and just how to do things. Illus- 
trated. Postpaid ji ren anes ttmewe 5 


AMATEUR —— F. Haberlein. 
The best book to aid in training your 
ee dog. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50; P25 

> '$1.00 


WwILp ‘FOWL SHOOTING—wWm. B. 
Containing scientific and practical descriptions 
of wild fowl, their resorts, habits, flirhts, and 
the most successful methods of hunting them. 
Also valuable information on guns, decoys. 
blinds, boats, ete. Illustrated. Postnald 81.50 
TAXIDERMY AND ZOOLOGICAL COLLECT- 
ING—WwW. T. Hornadav. A complete handhook 
for the amateur collector, museum builder, 
seartenes one traveler. Ranteaten. > 


Himmelwright, A handy po 

of 157 pages of practical information cover- 
ing the entire subject of pistol and revolver 
shooting. Besides being a useful, practical 
hand-book for the experienced marksm: 

the work will also prove particularly valuable 
for beginners. Paper, 60c; cloth.......-$1.00 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 

















Outdoor Books for Outdoor People 


ayrouoans TROUBLES AND HOW TO 
MEDY THEM—Chas. P. Root. It will pay 
~y itself every day in the year. It not only 
tells you how to locate troubles and make 
immediate repairs, but shows you. Pocket size, 
le, description of scenery, etc. Illus. Post- 
ble leather. Postpaid $1.50 
TRAILING AND CAMPING IN ALASKA—Addi- 
son M. Powell, who has followed the trail in 
Alaska for 20 years. An intensely interesting 
account of Alaska; the shooting of moose, 
caribou, grizzlies and other wild game; the life 
of prospectors, manners and customs of peo- 
ple, anes of machinery, etc. Illus. Post- 
paid . $2.00 
TRACKS “AND TRACKING—Josef Brunner. 
Surprising success in hunting sware the stu- 
dent of this little volume. It is a dependable 
guide to the habits and haunts of wild game 
by graphically interpreting their tracks and 
signs. Illustrated. Postpaid 1.25 
ROOSEVELT’S HUNTING "TRIP IN’ AFRICA— 
Frederick m. Unger. The story of his life 
the voyage from New York to Mombasa an 
the route through the heart of Africa. Lav- 
ishly illustrated. Postpaid $1.50 
HUNTING IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA—Percy 
C. Madeira. One of the most comprehensive 
and thorough sporting books of the year. The 
author thoroughly covered the region traveled 
by Roosevelt. The work contains a fund of 
information to interest hunters and zoologists. 
Lavishly 
graphs. ® 
RECORDS OF BIG GAME—Rowland Ward, 5th 
edition. With their distribution, characteris- 
tics, dimensions, weights, and horn and tusk 
measurements of the yey species. 526 
pages; 249 illustrations. Post 7.50 
(Duty from England to be pa a by purchaser.) 


illustrated from remarkable photo- 
$5.00 


Postpaid 


AND POINTS FOR SPORTSMEN—Sen- 
eca. Six hundred odd points, helps, wrinkles 
and suggestions of a thoroughly practical na- 
case for shooter, fisherman, dog dew yachts- 

comport Illustrated. pene - $1.50 

OUR FE RED. GAM t Hunting- 
ton. A handbook for sportsmen, touching on 
the natural history, habits, etc., of American 
game birds. Photographic reproductions of 
more than 100 game birds. Postpaid... 

OUR BIG GAME—Dwight Huntington. com 
panion book i A Our Feathered Game. 
trated. Fost 

THE STIL ke. Pp 
tical monet on deer stalking, w th chapters 
on the hunting rifle, special models, aids $1.38 
hints, ay of bullets, etc. Post 

AMERIC DUCK SHOOTIN 
Grinnell. A most complete work, aot onl 
dealing with every phase of the sport of duc 
shooting, but forming a complete treatise on 
American ducks, geese and swans. Details of 
habits, natural history, habitat, and charac- 
teristics of every American species. Shooting 
methods, appliances, equipment, etc. Illus- 
trated. Postpaid 

AMERICAN B G GAME HUNTERS—The Book 
of the Boone and Crockett Club. Theo. Roose- 
a and Geo. Bird Grinnell, editors. Teno 


A T “oF SHOOTING—Lancaster. A thorougity 
scientific study of the gun and its hand 
considers every variety and condition of shoot. 
ing, the care of guns, practice at targets, 
mernode | mistakes, charges, penetration, ots. 

ost 

PRAC 

This book is designed to furnish the be- 
ginner with a series of hints by which he will 
saw become an expert with the rifle. Post- 
paid . eceesoud 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 
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The 
WING 


Piano 


Player Pianos, 
Uprights and 
Grands 


The 
WING 


Piano 


For 44 Years 
a Standard 
Piano 


of Our 38 Styles 


Rock-Bottom! 


Yes, 


Rock-Bottom Prices, 


and on a Piano of the highest Quality. 


The Wing Piano here illustrated is shown in one 
of our most popular cases. We offer the greatest va- 
riety of styles and (we think) the most beautiful 
cases in the world. We have just added a number of 
the finest, most beautiful, up-to-date styles and new 
designs, plain, colonial, mission and other designs, 
as well as more elaborate patterns. 


The Wing Piano is for those who want a high- 
grade piano without paying some distant jobber 
and some local dealer huge profits, and without 
allowing a fat commission to some music teacher. 
Thousands of music teachers expect commissions 
varying from $25 to $100. 


The Improved new style Wing Piano in particu- 
lar quoted at the rock-bottom price in our new 
catalog, has a magnificent tone quality—well, you 
must hear it! And we havea splendid line of newly 
designed, up-to-date, beaut ful mahogany, French 
walnut. oak and other up-to-date cases. In fact, 
we offer the greatest variety of styles of any 
manufacturer in the world. 


Thousands praise the Wing Piano to the high- 
est degree; but there are, of course, dealers who 
make $100 and $200, or much more, on every sale 
of a piano; and music teachers (whom you would 
least suspect) secretly accepting com missions from 
the dealer. These people naturally “‘knock.’’ 


But here is our answer: “‘A Wing is sent out 
on approval, returnable at our expense. When our 
piano must do its talking all alone while glib-talking 
salesmen stand around ‘boosting’ some other make 
—even then the Wing Piano nearly always stays 
in the home while the dealer's piano is returned. 


When the Wing Piano is in the house, the 
dealer's talk cannot get around the fact that we 
actually do sell a piano—a piano of magnificent 
tone quality—of the finest appearance and direct 
to you at our regular wholesale price. 


Remember, the Wing is the only piano 
sold direct FROM FACTORY which 


shows your friends you paid the price for | 


QUALITY. 
Don't fail to investigate our great offer 


WING & SON (ssastizee 
Sth Avenue & 13th Street, Dept. 1791, New York, uY. 
e new style W 


into the re the people 4 
Bay for 7 cash tpet r= re tote it pround | that Wing & Son tm hye 
: TG Og ht oe 
our Ww 1. w men are buy 
as you ir vous, 8 many of our we: A, vie 


— ys anoles 


a time. This i 


a w on our easiest — 
Wing blanos right pow on pur Piano book,) 





$150 TO $250 SAVED 


And on a piano of the highest the only high quality piane sold 
quality, Catalog FREE. The WING direct at the wholesale price. 
Never before has any piano manufacturer dared to make such 


an offer. The greatest piano offer ever made—rock-bottom prices—no 
money down—easy payments if you do not wish to pay cash—absolutely free 
trial—a four week’s free trial in your own home. 


Let Us Quote You the most astounding prices- 


ever offered on pianos of unexcelled 

uglity, The very rock-bottom prices—prices that would mean ruin to the local 
ealer. You will be amazed ut at the direct-from-the-factory prices on the well-known Wing Piano 

= will positively save you from $15) to $250 on the purchase of a pianoof highest quality and 

nized merit. e will convince the purchaser by shipping your choice of a piano ° a »proval 

aif reight prepaid, no money down—absolutely free trial—a 4 weeks’ free trial. member, 
all freight charges are paid in advance by us, no matter whether you keep the piano e noes 


Every Discount Goes Direct To You 


Beware of firms who imitate us by advertising that they sell direct 
and who are only retail dealers in disguise. We are positively the only factory 
that builds and sells pianos exclusively to the private purchaser direct. 

When you buy a Wing Piano you pay no salesmen’s, dealers’ or middle- 
men’s profits. You pay no commissions to music teachers and suppose dly disinterested friends. 
We cut out all middlemen, and you put the discounts in your own pocket. emember, we guar- 
antee the Wing for 40 years. if you write at once you may have the Wing equippe -d with our 
wonderful instrumental accompaniments without extra charge, giving the effects of the guitar, 
harp, zither, banjo and mandolin. 


SEND COUPON (cia) NOW 


for ‘‘The Book of Complete / oman e 
InformationA bout Pianos’’ a My ge 


you merely mail 
this coupon — 
y t 

The New York World says,'A book Dott today, 
of educational interest everyone should 
own.’’ Would you like to know all about pianos, 
how they are made, how to judge the fine 
points of quality and price in buying a 
piano? Then send the coupon for the 
gar. book which we are sending out 

REE for the present. You will be 
astonished at the amount of informa- 
tion about piano quality and piano 
prices, and how to avoid the de- 
ceptions of the : pane salesmen. 
This ‘s a magnificent 156-page 
book,a complete encyclopedia 
of the piano; the most com- 
plete and costly book ever 

ublished on the piano bus- 
Iness, posts you on the mak- 





Wing Bidg. 
9th Av. & 13th St. 


Dept. 1791, New York, WN. Y. 


Gentlemen: erehons. any obli- 
gations to purchase 2 free fe 
anything, please send os se 
prepaid 7he Book of Complete Infor- 
mation About Nanos. a Sead full 
particulars of your Rock Bottom offer 
on the Wing Piano an of latest 
art styles. 


oints of a piano. 

pT the book free and pre- 
pn * provided you write at o 
Also our beautiful catalog showing 
new art sty 7 nd explanation 
of our Rock- m Prices on the Wing 
Piano. Just pan > onae r letter, or — 
coupon without any letter, but doi it now. 


Name .. 
homes whe: 


Addresez... 
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Save Money on Your Magazines 


By subscribing for two or more publications at the same time you get the advantage 
of these special clubbing rates. By our simplified clubbing plan you can figure the 
remittance price on any combination of magazines you wish. Simply write down the 
class number preceding periodicals desired, add them up and multiply the total by five. 


OPPORTUNITY .... 20 
EXAMPLE {NAT'L FOOD MAG. .. 17 
OUTDOOR LIFE... . 24 


61 x 5 = $3.05 the Remittance Price. 





PUBLICATIONS MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 











25 Adventure 70 Harper’s Weekly 22 Out West 
35 Advertising and Selling 1 Health Culture 24 Outdoor Life : 
27 Ainslee’s Magazine 23 Hearst’s Magazine 40 Qutdoor World-Recreat’n 
°0 All Story Magazine 50 House Beautiful 23 Outer’s Book 
17 American Boy 50 House and Garden 50 Outing Magazine 
70 American Field, W 23 Housekeeper 60 Outlook 
20 American Fruit & Nut Jl. 20 Hunter, Trader & Trapper 23 Overland Monthly 
565 Amer. Homes and Gardens 42 Journal of Education 20 Pearson's Magazine 
23 American Magazine 95 Judge 30 People’s Magazine 
24 American Photography 17 Judge Libr’y.-Sis Hopkins 24 Photo Era 
15 Am. Poultry Jl. (aft. Jan.1) 17 Judge’s Quarterly 23 Physical Culture 
9 Amer. Poultry Journal 14 Kennel Review 17 Pictorial Review 
30 Argosy 30 Ladies’ Home Journal 22 Popular Education 
55 Arms and The Man 70 Keramic Studio 23 Popular Electricity 
77 Atlantic Monthly 8 Ladies’ World 60 Popular Magazine 
47 Automobile 95 Leslie’s Weekly 7 Poultry Culture 
24 Baseball Magazine 90 Life 18 Practical Engineer 
60 Bit and Spur 35 Lippincott’s 90 Puck 
17 Black Cat 60 Literary Digest 30 Railroad Man’s Magazine 
27 Blue Book 17 Little Folks (new sub.) 23 Red Book 
47 Bookman 17 Live Stock Journal 35 Review of Reviews 
17 Boys’ Magazine 9 McCall’s 20 Rod and Gun (in Canada 
50 Ruffalo Bill Stories, W 23 McClure’s 30 Rod and Gun (in U. S&S.) 
23 Business 223 McClure’s & Ladies’ World 40 St. Nicholas (new sub.) 
17 Camera Craft (new) 30 Medical Review of Rev. 30 Saturday Evening Post 
30 Camp & Trail, Weekly 17 Modern Priscilla 23 Short Stories 
80 Century 23 Metropolitan 55 Scientific American 
17 Child Lore 60 Motor 60 Scribner’s 
110 Collier’s Weekly 20 Motor Boating 45 Smart Set 
23 Cosmopolitan 60 Motor Age 30 Smith’s Magazine 
30 Country Gentleman 35 Motor Boat 30 Sports Afield 
70 Countrv Life in America 18 Motorcycle (illustrated) 30 Strand Magazine 
53 Craftsman 17 Motor Field 50 Suburban Life 
50 Current Literature 30 Munsey’s Magazine 23 Sunset-Pacific Monthly 
23 Delineator 17 Musical Observer 40 System 
12 Designer 23 Musician 23 Technical World 
24 Electrician and Mechanic 17 National Food Mag 65 Theatre Magazine 
23 Etude (for music lovers) 380 Nat’l Food Mag. & 50 Tip Top Weekly 
23 Everybody's Opportunity 35 Tollettes 
8 Farm and Fireside 15 National Guard Mag 40 Top Notch Magazine 
15 Farm Journal (5 years) 23 National Magazine 85 Town and Country (new, 
23 Field ané¢ Stream 7 Nat’l Poultry Magazine 50 Travel Magazine 
15 Flowers 17 National Sportsman 16 Uncle Remus 
47 Forest and Stream 35 New England Magazine 27 Violinist 
35 Fra Magazine 30 New Story Magazine 80 Vogue 
16 Game Breeder 50 Nick Carter Weekly 25 Woman’s Home Compan. 
23 Garden 70 North Amer. Review 12 Woman's Magazine 
23 Good Housekeeping 20 Opportunity 37 World's Wor 
27 Green Book Album 30 Opportunity & Nat’l 23 Yachting 
70 Harper’s Magazine Food Mag 23 Young’s Magazine 
20 Harper’s Bazar 18 Our Dumb Animals 40 Youth’s Companion 





These rates apply on all subscriptions sent anywhere in the United States, its possessions 
and Mexico. Canadian postage for most publications is 50 cents extra; foreign, $1.00. 

All publications when ordered alone must be subscribed for at full regular rates. 
These rates are official and no one may quote any lower rates. Publications may be 
sent to one or different addresses. State whether subscription is new or renewal. Send 
all orders to 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 1824 Curtis St, DENVER, COLO. 
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Finest Quality 273 Ortancn 
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Special goods made to order 
JUST as you want it done. 





Holsters 


That fit the gun just right. 


Send for FREE Catalog—TODAY. 


Sporting Goods Edition, No. 14 
Cowboy Equipment, etc., No. 15 


Address Dept. I, and state which you want. 


The Hermann H. Heiser Saddlery Co. 
Denver, Colorado, U. S. A. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of 3 cents 
Numbers and initials count as 
No advertisement of any kind run in this department unless the names of 
two reputable persons are submitted with the: advertisement. 


payable strictly in advance, 


words accepted, 


the 10th of each preceding month, 


er word per insertion 
words, othing less than 15 


Copy should be received by 





ARMS. 





FOR SALE—NEW GUNS 
40, one 26-21- 
zen butt 
tools for 
Schoyen, 


One .38-55, one .32- 
on Ballard actions, Schuet- 
plates, patent muzzles, reloading 

each made by George Cc. 
vne new 12-gauge Ithaca ham- 
merless, Krupp. One L. Cc. Smith = 16- 
gauge, nitro, hammerless, single trigger. One 
.82 Winchester Svecial high power. Write 
to E. Z. Y., Box 168, Villa Park Station, Den- 
ver, Colo. 1-1t 





EXCHANGE Union hammerless dou 
28-in. Damascus barrels, both 
cylinder, 3-in. drop, in good condition, for 
20-ga. hammerless, 26 or 28-in. barrels, right 
mod., left full, 3-in. drop; must be in good 
condition. David Chesebro, Carey, Ohio, 1-1 


SALE—No, 2 Krupp Pigeon Ithaca sho.- 

sod with ejector; new; genuine Krupp 
fluid steel barrels. A splendid gun and a 
big bargain. Box 22, Outdoor Life, Denver, 
Colo. 7-tf 


WILL 
ble 12-ga., 





FOR 





HERE IS THE BARGAIN you are looking for. 

A fire Ithaca shotgun, brand new, at a big re- 
duction. If interested, write for particulars. 
Box 21, Outdoor Life. 12-tf 





WE HAVE a few bargains in second hand and 
shop-worn guns. List for stamp. We will 
trade. Lock Box 158-D, St. Paul, Minn. 6-tf 








BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 





WANTED — LIVE CRANES, HERONS, 

SWANS, GEESE. DUCKS, LOONS, SHORE 
BIRDS, GAME BIRDS, Ete. When you have 
any of these birds please write, stating va- 
riety, number, condition and price. I do not 
make offers. T am the oldest established and 
largest exclusive dealer in land and water 
birds in America. Birds bought and sold 
from all parts of the world. G. D. Tilley, 
Naturalist, Darien, Conn. 10-12t 





THE CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and En- 

glish partridges and pheasants, capercail- 
zies, black game, wild turkeys, quails, rab- 
bits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy 
pheasants, peafowl, cranes, storks, orna- 
mental geese and ducks, foxes, squirrels, fer- 
rets, etc, All kinds of birds and animals 
bought and sold. Wm. J. Mackersen, suc- 
cessor to Wenz & Mackensen, Naturalists, 
Dept. E., Yardley. Pa, 1-tf 





FROGS—Breed and raise Bullfrogs. Immense 

demand and profits. Poultry no compari- 
son. Particulars, Aqua Life, Seymour 
Conn. 12-2t 





BOOKLET, “How I Raise Pheasants.” 20c 
Prices free. H. W. Myers, So. 19th and 
Adams, Tacoma, Wash. 12-4t 





CHINA AND MONGOLIAN Pheasants for sale, 


$12 a pair; $15 for three. 


W. Firebaugh, 
Fallon, Nevad.. 1-3t 





STANDARD GAME BIRDS FOR STOCKING 

—Bob White Quail, Ring Neck Pheasants, 
Bohemian Partridges, Water Fowl, Wild 
Turkeys from the Ozark Mountains. Sup- 
plied by Wm. A. Lucas, Naturalist, 87 Thom- 
as ‘St., New York City. 12-4t 











BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 





GAME BIRDS—Here is the long desired book 

for sportsmen, just published by Chas. K. 
Reed, the well-known naturalist authority. Over 
100 American game birds are pictured in nat- 
ural colors and full descriptions given. Finely 
printed on heavy peper: bound in an unique re- 
production of snake skin leather. You need it 
yourself and it will make an ideal gift book for 
your friends. Only 65c, postpaid. Outdoor 
Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 12-tf 





THE L. L. POATES & CO.’S Complete Atlas 

of the World contains maps of the United 
States, its 48 States, its Territories, its In- 
sular Possessions, together with the Cana- 
dian Provinces, and other divisions of the 
Dominion, besides every other country ofthe 
world, Cloth, $1. 50; leather, $2.00; sent pre- 
paid to any po'nt ‘In the United’ States on 
receipt of price, Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 8-tf 





NEW BOOK—NIGHT HUNTING, by J. E. Wil- 


liams. Treats of hunting all sorts of preda- 
tory game with dogs; breeds best adapted. 
Special attention to breeding, raising, training 
and handling the night hunting dog. Origin 
and development of American coon hound and 
big game hound. Not only instructive but in- 
teresting and GP a pay illustrated; price, $1, 
postpaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 





AGENTS WANTED in every city and town in 

America. We offer very liberal commis- 
sions and you can easily make a substantial 
increase in your income by devoting a little 
spare time to securing subscriptions to OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 
Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 1-tf 





SAVE MONEY ON YOUR MAGAZINES by 

taking advantage of our clubbing rates. We 
can supply any magazines or papers you wish 
at lowest prices obtainable. See clubbing list 
on another page in this issue, or we will send 
it to you free on request, Outdoor Life Pub. 
Co., Denver, Colo. 10-tf 





GAME BIRDS—The new book, by Charles K. 

Reed, just published. The only book, re- 
gardless of size or price, that describes andi 
shows in color all our game birds, Over 100 
American game birds pictured in natura’ 
colors, Gives habits, where found, etc. 
Price 65c, postpaid. Outdoor Life Pub. has 
Denver, Colo. 2-tf 


BOUND VOLUMES OF OUTDOOR LI¥E for 

the years 1911 and 1912, nicely bound in 
black cloth and half-morocco leather, Price 
$3.50 each, express prepaid. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo, 1-tf 








ING ; 


IS 





EXTRA SPECIAL—We have a few bound 
volumes ot OUTDOOR LIFE for the year 
1903, nicely bound in black cloth and half- 
morocco leather, which we offer while they 
last at the very special price of $1.50 each 
prepaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., nese 
Colo. - 





BOOKS FOR SALE—Elegant set, 6 vol., Nat- 

ural History, new, never used. Cost me $25, 
need money and will take half price. Great 
bargain. Write me today. R. Cole, sausert 
Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 10-4t 





ALL ABOUT AIREDALES—The new book by 

R. M. Palmer, just published. See descrip- 
tion in ad. on another page of this issue. 
Price, $1.00. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 9-tf 





WANTED—JANUARY, 1904, number of OUT- 
DOOR LIFF Will pay premium for same. 

ag Bonebrake, % Outdoor Life, —_— 
olo, - 








DOGS. 





ONE FIFTY-POUND AIREDALE BITCH in 
whelp to Mountain View Rory, grandson of 
Midland Rollo, One bitch by wan River 
Jim; worked with him on big game, Pups 
to one — of choicest breeding and rare 
suaitty. ountain View Kennels, Butte, . 
ana. - 





AN AIREDALE CAN DO ANYTHING that 

any other dog can do, and then lick the 
other dog. They are the best “pals,” watch 
dogs, and big game dogs. Stock of all ages 
for sale from winning and imported stock. 
Kenwyn Kennels, Point Pleasant, New Fe 
sey. -4t 





REGISTERED LLEWELLENS—Four months, 

nicely marked; breeding best; strong in 
clean blood; get pictures, prices and breed- 
ing. Good ones. Irish Setters, six months; 
strong, handsome, ready for work. Papers 
furnished. $10.00. Box 152, Pasco, Wash. 1-1t 


FOR SALE—My pack of ten trained bear 

dogs: 4 hounds, 4 Airedales, 2 half-Rus- 
sian and half stag hounds. Am obliged to 
quit the game. A bargain for someone 
Write me at Petersburg, IIl., for details. 
Thomas P. Reep. 12-tf 


FOR SALE—DOGS; setters and pointers, fox. 

coyote, wolf and deer hounds; ’coon, cat, 
bear, varmint and rabbit hounds; shipped on 
trial. Send stamp for fllustrated catalogue. 
Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 10-tf 


AIREDALE TERRIER PUPS from best ex- 

perienced blood, the working kind, eligible 
to registration. If you value these fine points 
get an Airedale, who is worth his feed and 
trouble, Geo. Harker, San Fernando, Cal. 1-1t 














START WITH THE BEST—For Sale—Two 

fine Airedale pups by the phenomenal big 
game hunter, Lake Dell Dick; $15 each. R. 
M. Palmer (author of Book “All About Aire- 
dales’’), Coleman Bldg., Seattle. 1-2t 


REGISTERED ENGLISH RLOODHOUNDS— 

Best bear ans big game dogs, the greatest 
man-trallers, nla. and grown dogs. Max J. 
Kennedy, Fredon a, Kans, 1-12t 








AIREDALE PUPS make fine Christmas pres- 
ents. Write me for pedigree and prices on 
pups. C. G. Walton, NiWot, Colo, 1-1t 


NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS — Irish wolf- 

hounds, deer and cat hounds. English 
Bloodhounds, American Foxhounds, On re- 
ceipt of, 4c stamps a catalogue will be sent. 
Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 5tf 





THOROUGHBRED English Setter, two years 

old; handsome field dog, thoroughly bro- 
ken and blue ribbon winner, field trial and 
bench show stock. D. H. Anderson, Peta- 
luma, Calif. 12-2: 





DUCK 
dogs; 
pedigreed stock only. 
A. Conner, % Conner’s Grocery, 


DOGS—Chesapeakes, the ice-water 
pups ready for training; eligible, 
No ten-dollar stock. 
Colorado 


c. 
Springs, Colo. 1-1t 





FOR SALE—Airedale terriers, both young 

and old. Few good foxhound pups just 
now. Pair of trained bear and lion dogs, 
price $125. M. T. Carlton, Box 189, Pueblo, 
Colo. 1-It 





FOR SALE—Rabbit, fox, ‘coon, oppossum, 

skunk, deer, bear, wolf, blood hounds; set- 
ters, pointers, pigeons, ferrets. Free list. 
Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 10-4t 





FOR SALE 

pups and dogs, 
send stamps for lists. 
nels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


spaniels and retrievers; 
Thoroughbred er 
1-5t 





FOR SALE—Beaiutiful Gordon Setter (bitch) 

by Champion “Brigand A” out of “Duds A,” 
two years old, 60 lbs. Robt. A. Sprague, 
Beach, N. Dak. 1-1t 





PACK RECORD—70 COYOTES IN 24 months. 

For Russian wolfhounds, punpy stock, ad- 
dress Elliott Ranch, Strasburg, Arapahoe 
County, Colorado. 10-14t 





FOR SALE—Blue ticked foxhound bitch part- 

ly trained on cat and lion; being worked on 
same now. Harry Martin, Tres Piedras, New 
Mexico, 1-1t 





FOR SALE—English Setter pups; registra- 
tion guaranteed. Ww. Richardson, Box 


1026, La Junta, Colo. — 12-2t 





PUPPIES and older dogs; best champion 
breeding. See my guarantee, 


zier, Nampa, Idaho. 





FOR SALE 
pups. C. F. Hoeckel, 1700 Lawrence S8t., 
Denver, Colo. 11-tf 











You Will Find 


HABERLEIN’S FORCE COLLAR 


Indispensable in Training Y our Hunting Dog 


This collar embodies all the essential advantages of a 
spike-collar and choke-collar combined without the 
objectionable features. Never mutilates a dog, nor 
will it slip over the head at a critical juncture. Can- 
not turn and must remain in position. Is not cruel but 
eminently effective in subduing the most savage brute 
and forcing it into submission. 


Price, Postpaid, $1.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 

















FERRETS. 


OLD COINS. 





FERRETS trained to hunt skunk, mink, rats, 
rabbits, for sale. I buy all kinds: of fer- 


rets. Stamp for reply. H. H. Lewis, Warren, 
Ohio. 12-2t 








GUIDES AND RESORTS. 





HUNTING CAMP FOR SALE—Located on 

Greenwood Lake with a road to it, 28 miles 
from Grand Marais, Minn.; 160 acres of land 
with a lake front of 14% miles; has good log 
camp 30 feet square with double lumber 
floor, lumber and shingle roof, kitchen 16x20 
feet, lumber floor and lumber and shingle 
roof, woodshed, ice house, barn (barn nar- 
titioned off for room for teamsters), good 
dock, road built to it. The place is most 
completely equipped with rowboat, canoes, 
furniture, stoves, bedding. dishes, everything 
that could be needed, The owner is quite 
sick and is not able to he away from a phy- 
sician, otherwise would not sell, The lake 
has splendid brook trout and land-locked 
salmon fishing. The owner hunted there last 
fall with three friends, and they got four 
large moose the first dav. The owner got 
two bears in May. Caribou were seen 
around the lake last fall and there are a 
large number of moose right around the 
camp all the time. The place can be bought 
for $5.000 if sold soon, If interested, write 
Cc. H. Carhart, Grand Marais, Minn. 9-tf 





ALASKA’S BIG BEAR have not heen so plen- 

tiful in many years as now, owing to rigid 
protection. Both brown and grizzly have in- 
creased phenomenally. Mountain goat are 
also plentiful. Mav and June are the best 
bear months. I can supply launches, trust- 
worthy guides, outfits, etc. Know Southeast- 
ern Alaska well and am in thorough touch 
with game conditions. Invite correspondence. 
E. D. Beattie, Drawer V, Juneau, Alaska. 1-6t 





GRIZZLY BEAR HUNTING in British Colum- 


bia. Best bear dogs in 
goats, deer and sheep; rates $8.00 per 
a dav. Bear, cougar, lynx, goat and 
hunting in Washington, $6.00 per 
day. Snecial rates for one month and for 
large parties. P. C. Petersen, North Bend 
Wash. 9-tf 
BEAR, MOUNTAIN LION. WILDCAT—We are 
prepared during the winter months to han- 
dle parties for mountain lion and wildcat; 
after «pri: 15th bear, lion and cats, all on 
same trip. Good outfit and well-trained pack 
of varmint dogs. Write us for particulars. 
Wright & McTimmonds, Glide, Oregon, 1-3t 


the Northwest: 


deer 








BEAR AND BIG GAME HUNTING in Mon- 

tana. Guarantee grizzly, black, brown 
bear, from May Ist. Elk, deer, mountain 
goat, sheep, etc., in season. First-class out- 
fit and dogs. Special rates to camping and 
fishing parties in summer. References given. 
J. K. Stadler, Ovando, Mont. 1-7t 





LION HUNTING—I am prepared during the 

winter months to take out parties in the 
best lion and bobcat hunting country in Colo- 
rado. I have a splendid pack of dogs now, 
insuring good sport to any who may come. 
Steve Elkins, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 12-tf 





DON’T OVERLOOK the spring bear hunt ora 
lion hunt, Best of dogs and outfit. Refer- 
ences furnished. Tom Shultz, Dolores, Colo- 
rado, 1-4t 





$7.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 quarters, 

$20 for a half dollar. We pay a cash pre- 
mium on hundreds of coins. Keep all money 
dated before 1880 and send 10c at once for 
our new illustrated Coin Value Book size 4x7. 
It may mean your fortune, C. F. Clarke & Co., 
Coin Dealers, Dept. 27, LeRoy, N. Y. 8-6t 








RAW FURS—TRAPPING. 


NO TRAPPER can expect top prices for his 

skins unless they are well handled. 
stretched and cured, and we have the only 
book published on sorting, grading and cur- 
ing furs, by Mr. A. F. Wallace, the author of 
“Land Cruising and Prospecting.” Pointers 
on how to market skins to the best advan- 
tage; postpaid, 75c. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 11-tf 











TAXIDERMY. 


LET US MOUNT YOUR T.ARGE GAME heaés, 

whole animals or birds. We mount them 
life-l'ke and moth-proof. We also make ani- 
mal skins into floor rugs with mounted 
heads. I have been employed by the famous 
Taxidermist, J. E. Wallace, of Omaha Neb. 
See what he says: “To whom it may concern: 
Mr. E. C. Shabilon has been with me as a 
Taxidermist and it is one of my greatest 
pleasures to recommend Mr. Shabilon as an 
accomplished master of the art with unusu- 
ally rare ability and most honorable busi- 
nesslike principles. J. E. Wallace, Omaha, 
Neb.” The alove is proof that you need not 
hesitate to give us a trial. We guarantee 
satisfaction to every customer, Send forour 
price list and field guide today. EB. C. Shabi- 
lon, Artist Taxidermist, Orangeville, Ill, 1-1t 








SPORTSVEN AND TAXIDERMISTS—Monse, 

elk and deer feet made into ink wells 
match safes, paper weights, cigar holders and 
thermometers sell at sight. I carrv a full 
line of these fittings and furnish instruc- 
tions how to use them. Also taxidermy books, 
givine full instructions how to mount birds. 
animals, heads and fish. *1.65 to 2.65. TI am 
the largest manifacturer of glass eyes in 
this countrv. Send 2-cent stamp for lists. 
James P. Babbitt. Box No. 3395. Taunton, 
Mass. 11-4t 





TAXIDERMY SITTPPT TH#S—Glass Eves, Tools. 

Materials for Taxidermists. Biggest and 
hest stock in America: lowest prices. Get ou> 
Catalog 56 Free. Write for one today. N. W. 
School of Taxidermy, No. 64, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, 10-4t 





TAXIDERMY—WE MOUNT Birds, Animals, 

Heads, and make Rugs, Finest work. Mu- 
s‘um methods, moth-proof. Guaranteed. Low 
prices. Write for Price List 88. It’s Free. 
N. W. School of Taxidermy, No, 64, Omaha, 
Neb. 10-4t 


FOR SALE—White sheep, Mexico shee , Ovis 

Montana sheep horns, moose, caribou, and 
scalps and specimens for cost prices. D. C 
Brvant, Taxidermist and Furrier, 2132 West- 
Ianke Ave., Seattle, Wash. 12-tf 








A BARGAIN—Fully-equipped taxidermy and 

tannery establishment. Established 1998. 
Fine collection, good paying business. Good 
reasons for selling. Game plentiful. J. B. 
Minter, Uvalde, Tex. 1-1t 


WANTED—Pair of unpolished, unmounted 
buffalo horns, State nrice. Ferd L. Holl- 
weg, In@:anapolis, Ind, 1-1t 











SCIENTIFIC TAXIDERMY according to the 

improved methods which have recently 
been adopted by the leading scientific mu- 
seums of the world, gives results formerly 
impossible to obtain. We have been in busi- 
ness for fifty years and believe that the re- 
sults we are obtaining by use of the new 
methods are unequaled by any other commer- 
cial taxidermists in this country. Write for 
our illustrated Catalogue No. L-19. Ward's 
re Science Establishment, mutates | a 





TAXIDERMY — LEARN TAXIDERMY BY 

MAIL—Mount your fine birds, animals and 
heads. Do your own tanning. Our school 
will teach you quickly in your own home. 
Success guaranteed, Low cast. Send now for 
our Free Taxidermy Book and particulars. 
N. W. School of Taxidermy, 64 Elwood Bidg., 
Omaha, Neb. 10-4t 


TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—Artificial eyes, 

teeth, paperheads, etc. Write for cata- 
logue. Jonas Bros., 1024 Broadway, Denver 
Colo. 1-4t 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURES OF ELK 

IN WYOMING—I have recently had made 
up three different subjects of elk pictures 
from photographs, by the photo-gelatin pro- 
cess, hand colored, size 15x20 on 22x28 pa- 
per; the subjects are “The Fighting Elk” 
(the February, 1912, cover of Outdoor Life 
was taken from this picture), “Waiting for 
Breakfast” (showing about 1,000 eik on the 
Leek ranch in winter) and “The Tetons in 
Winter” (showing a herd of elk in the fore- 
ground, taken during the hunting season) 
Price, postpaid, $2.50 each, S. N. Leek, Jack- 
son, Wyo. 6-tf 


FOR SALE—One 5x7 Criterion View camera, 

rapid rectigraphic lens, Regno shutter, extra 
wide angle lens. Six plate holders with inside 
kits, film pack adapter, canvas carrying case, 
rubber focusing cloth; price, $40. One 5x7 
Premo long focus, rapid rectilenier lens, victus 
shutter, three plate holders, film pack adapter, 
leather carrying case; price, $20. Either sub- 
ject to examination. Samples of work sent. 
Chas. S. Mondy, M.D., Sandpoint, Idaho. 8-tf 











EASY MONEY—tThat’s what it ts selling sub- 

scriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE. You know 
that OUTDOOR LIFE is the best sportsman’s 
magazine and you'll find that the other fel- 
lows think so, too, and that you can easily 
induce them to subscribe for the year. We 
are now making a remarkably liberal com- 
mission offer. Write for particulars. Outdoor 
Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 1-tf 


DOGS—Infallible cure for mange, eczema, ear 
canker, goitre 

MAN—Eczema, psoriasis, tetter, old sores, ca- 
tarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neur- 

algia, stiff joints, itching piles, cured in three 

weeks or money refunded. Write for particu- 

lars. Expressed for $1. Eczema Remedy Co., 

Hot Springs, Ark. 10-6t 


FOR SALE—$100 Parker with single trigger; 

38-A Kodak; rod and reel; tent; two -vood 
Hauser stock saddles and bridles; 10-gauge 
Parker hammer gun; silver-mounted Colt’s 
.45 S. A.; buffalo calf skin; fine coonskin 
robe, Will accept fine Greener hammerless, 
3-A Special Kodak in a trade. A. G. Holmes, 
Green Bay, Wis. 1-1t 


SPORTSMEN—A beautiful hunting picture 16 
x20 and your name in big mail directory, 
only 25c. W. Smith, Pub., Hatfield, Minn. 1-1t 














FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about over 

360,000 protected positions in U. S. Service. 
More than 40,000 vacancies every year. There 
is a big chance here for vou, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Easy to get. 
Just ask for Booklet A-823. No obligation 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 1-It 





SPORTSMEN, Hunters and Trappers—A re- 

tired hunter and trapper makes hand-made 
hunting knives, hunters’ axes, fine pocket 
knives; he knows what you want; drop let- 
ter or card for free circular and descriptive 
price list. F. Warren Cutlery Co.,. 2274 Cen- 
ter St., Baker, Ore. 1-1t 





WATER COLOR PORTRAITS of dogs, horses, 

and other animals done from photographs: 
also water color paintings of American and 
British game birds, wild fowl. ete. Prices 
extremely reasonable. Address Richard Clap- 
ham, Austwick Hill, Clapham, Lancaster, 
England. 12-tf 





FISHING RODS entirely hand made. Bamboo 

spi.t and planed out: no machinery to shat- 
ter the fibre. tuy through the mails as you 
are protected from misrepresentation and 
fraud under heavy penalties. Free cataloe. 
Geo. Morgan. Rodmaker, Syracuse, N.Y. 1-2t 





THIRTY-FIVE CENTS will bring our little 

giant charcoal heater. prepaid. It fits the 
pocket, will warm hands sleighing, skating, 
hunting, ete. Half cent hour. Nothing to 
wear out. Caldwell, Idaho, Novelty Wks. 1-It 





KENTUCKY LEAF TOBACCO—No flavoring, 

no-‘sweetening. Just the old-fashioned to- 
bacco as it comes from the farm. Five pounds 
bes ~rade, for chewing or smoking, $1. W. 
L. Rhodes & Co., Mayfield, Ky. 1-1t 





CAMERA ENTHUSIASTS appreciating Lirst- 

class finishing, send your exposures to 
Chas. S. Price, Commercial Photographer, 
1643 Champa St., Denver, Colorado. Not how 
cheap, but how good. 10-6t 





FINE FIELD 
Like new. 
with leather 
R. Cole, Shu- 
10-4t 


FIELD GLASSES FOR SALE 

Glasses used only one trip. 
Genuine “Colemont French,” 
case, Cost $14: will take $8. 
kert Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 





GET MARRIED—Matrimontal ~aper cc tain- 
ing advertisements marriageahble pe le 
from all sections—rich, poor, young, old, 
Protestants, Catholics: mailed sealed free. 
The Correspondent, Toledo, Ohlo. 11-3t 


MARINE SHELLS AND CTRIOS—My illus- 

trated catalogue and a showy shell mailed 
for 10c. Collection of choice shells for 25c 
to $1. Send for lists. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Florida. tf 








FOR SALE—Turner-Reich Binocular, 8-pow- 

er. brand new. with leather case: cost 
$33.75: will take $16. Earl Jenne, 529 W. 14th 
St., Davenport, Ia. 1-1t 





NATIVE CURIOS, Moccasins, Baskets. Ivorv 

and Copper Ware, Totems. Raw Furs and 
game specimens. Address W. H. Case, Jun- 
eau, Alaska, 1-12t 





BROTHER—Acclidentally discovered root will 

cure both tobacco habit and indigestion. 
Gladly send particulars. P. O. Stokes, Mo- 
hawk, Florida. 1-4t 


NAVAJO INDIAN BLANKETS—I ship them 
direct from the Navajo country. E. W 





Kimball, 
Calif. 


2285 West 28th St., Los Angeles. 
1-1t 
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700 Used by One Corporation 


FTER the Bell Telephone Co had convinced themselves absolutely 
A that one man with a motorcycle could do the work of from three to 

five men with teams, they carefully investigated the various makes 
of motorcycles. Several of the most desirable were selected for try-outs 
in their own work. When results were compiled the showing of the 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


was such that today there are more Harley-Davidsons to be found in the service of 
the Bell Telephone Company, than all other makes combined. Their records sub 
~ stantiated our claim that the Harley-Davidson was the most economical 
f motorcycle made, which claim was based on the official World’s Economy 
Record established by the Harley-Davidson more than four years ago 
a record which still stands unequaled by any other make of motorcycle. 
The Harley-Davidson is the only motorcycle that the National 
Federation of American Motorcyclists has ever awarded a diamond 
medal and a 1000 plus 5 score in any endurance contest—(the plus 5 

was given because of the exceptional showing of this machine. ) 
It is the only motorcycle incorporating the Full-Floteing Seat and 
Free-Wheel Control. Two comfort features without which, 

no motorcycle can be called ‘‘truly comfortable.’ 


Call up the Harley-Davidson dealer in your vicinity and 
ask for demonstration or send for illustrated catalogue. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Producers of High Grade Motorcycles 
for eleven years. 


282 B STREET 
MILWAUKEE, 
WIS. 
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Target Pistol 











t Winters’ Sport 


STEVEN 
No. 


Coolness— Deliberation—Self-Control—and Better 
Vision are all promoted by this admirable recreation, 
to say nothing of the pleasures of friendly rivalry with 


congenial associates. 


The Stevens Off Hand Target Pistol No. 35— 


a wonder for Accuracy. ‘‘Hang’’ and balance just right, 
too. Adapted for .22 short, .22 long Rifle or .25 Stevens 
Rim Fire Cartridges. 

With 6 in. barrel, weight 1 lb. 6 oz. 
With 8 in. barrel, weight 1 lb. 8 oz. 
With 10 in. barrel, weight 1 lb. 10 oz. 


List Price $7.50 
8.50 
9.50 


List PRIcE 
List PRICE 





Our General Catalog No. 53 illus- 

trates and describes all our Pistol 

Models, as well as our varied line 
&% Rifles and Shotguns. 


Ask your Dealer to show you a 

STEVENS PISTOL No. 35. IN- 

SIST ON STEVENS. THERE 
ARE NO SUBSTITUTES. 

















Stevens Pistols, 
Rifles and 
Telescopes 


hold more Records 
for Accuracy 


than all 
other makes 
combined. 


NEED WE SAY 
MORE IN 
THEIR FAVOR? 


NS ARMS & TOOL COMPA 


P. O. BOX 132 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


LARGEST MAKERS SPORTING FIREARMS IN THE WORLD 
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THE JANUARY NUMBER 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


will mark the beginning of our seventeenth year as a sportsman’s maga- 
zine. It will be brim full of the good things that a hunter likesto read about 
at the warm hearth when hunting has gone a-hibernating and the chilly 
blasts have engaged us in their grip. A new hand guides the Angling De- 
partment this month in the person of O. W. Smith—a new one in our pages 
but old in fishing lore and angling experience. We know you'll all like him 
as well as we do. Ashley Haines in the Arms and Ammunition Department 
will dish up just as good “dope” for your delectation as ever, while the 
other departments (including Chauncey Thomas’ delightful “Camp _ Fire 
Talks”), will be bristling with bright thoughts of the out-of-doors. Among 
the papers submitted for the Story Department we mention the following: 


THE SILVER SWAMP MOOSE, by Edward Breck; with eight interesting pho- 
tographs. Mr. Breck has had probably more experience hunting moose 
than any other American sportsman, and his general knowledge of the out- 
doors is vast. 


MY ASCENT OF THE HIMALAYAS, by Fannie Bullock Workman; with nine 
clever photographic reproductions. Dr. and Mrs. Workman have become 
famous as alpinists, and this story tells of their ascending to greater 
heights than were ever before reached by a woman. They are both mem- 
bers of the Royal Geographical Society. 


TROUT FISHING IN ZERO WEATHER. by Otto M. Jones; with six unique 
photo-pictures. Telling of the novel experience enjoyed by three anglers 
who had qa chance to make a record for cold-weather fishing, and who prob- 
ably accomplished the feat. 


HUNTING BEARS IN ARKANSAS, by Thos. P. Reep; with six camera shots 
taken “on the spot.” Few who actually have not hunted in Arkansas be- 
lieve that bears are as plentiful there as this story shows—six nice speci- 
mens being secured on the trip, besides much other game. 


THE ARM® SHOE, by Chauncey Thomas; with many illustrations of differ- 
ent shapes and kinds of footwear. What Mr. Thomas has to say is always 
interesting, but in this paper the sportsman will glean more than the or- 
dinary amount of information on asubject more vital, sometimes, to suc- 
cess than being a good shot. 























